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NOTE BY TRANSLATORS. 


A translation of Olshausen’s valuable Commentary on the 
New Testament was projected by some members of the English 
Church in the end of the year 1845, and the Epistle to the 
Romans was selected as the portion which should be first 
executed. 

Before this part of the work was completed, however, the 
whole Commentary was announced for speedy publication in 
the Foreign Theological Library; and, as it was evident that a 
competition between two translations would not be desirable, 
the translators of the Commentary on the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans resolved to offer their version to Messrs Clark, and to 
abandon the rest of their original design. Hence it is that the 
contents of the present volume appear as a part of the Pub- 
lishers’ series. 

If the translators had brought out the work on their own ac- 
count, and on their own responsibility, they would have endea- 
voured to adapt it to English use, by considerable omissions of 
matter which relates to merely German opinions and controver- 
sies, by condensation of the language, and by intimating their 
own occasional differences from the respected author. Under 
the actual circumstances, however, such a process of editing 
would manifestly be out of place. The book, therefore, is in- 
tended to represent the original as faithfully as possible, al- 
though the-translators are fully sensible that their task has 
been very inadequately performed. Their own very few ad- 
ditions are marked by brackets. 

Olshausen’s Commentary extends to the Gospels, the Acts, 
and the Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Ephe- 
sians, Colossians, and Thessalonians. In the following pages 
there will be found frequent references to portions which the 
author did not live to execute. It has seemed well to retain 
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these, as they may be useful in directing the reader to a com- 
parison of other commentaries ; and it appears better to men- 
tion here, once for all, the limits of the actually existing work, 
than to append to every such reference a statement that the 
design is incomplete. 

Four persons have been concerned in the translation; their 
respective portions are as follows :— 


General Introduction, (pp. 1-24), A. 
Introduction to the Epistle (25-58), B. 
Commentary chap. i. 1, to v. 11 (59-183), oe 
5 y. 12, to viii. 39 (184-304), C. 

° ix. J, to ix. 80 (804-842), D. 

B ix. 30 to the end (342-431) B. 

B. 


ApRIL, 1854. 
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§. 4. OF THE LIFE* AND MINISTRY OF ST PAUL IN GENERAL. 


THE connected consideration of the Epistles of St Paul calls 
for a summary view of his personal character in all its grandeur, 
as well as of the ways in which the Lord of the Church pre- 
pared this distinguished instrument for the execution of His 
purposes. For so entirely are St Paul’s writings the proper 
growth of his own mind and spirit, almost, so to speak, living 
parts of his very self, that it would be most difficult to under- 
stand their peculiar nature without a clear perception of these 
points. 

St Paul was called, for the further spread of the gospel, to 
form the connecting link between the Roman-Grecian and the 
Jewish world; it was necessary, therefore, that both heathen 
and Jewish habits of life and thought should bear a part in his 
education, in order that he might be able to understand and 
sympathise with both. Born of Jewish parents, and in later 
life brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, in the principles of the 
Pharisees, Jewish views and feelings certainly formed the 
ground-work and substance of his education. But, as his birth- 
place was Tarsus, where Grecian art and science flourished in a 

* On the life of St Paul, besides the older works of Pearson (Annales Paulini) 
and Paley (Hore Pauline), there have more recently appeared the writings of 
Menken, “ Blicke in das Leben des Apostels Paulus, (Bremen, 1828), of Hemsen 


(Gottingen, 1830), of Schrader (Leipz. 1830-32, iii. vols.), and of Schott (Jena, 
«, 1832). The work of Schrader is rich in new regults, which, however, cannot bear 
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high degree,* this could not fail to exert an immediate effect 
upon the outward form which his Jewish principles assumed; 
indeed, that it did so, is still evident from the quotations made 
in his writings from Grecian poets. (Acts xvil. 28; 1 Cor. xv. 
33; Tit. i. 12.) So that it is at least more than probable that, 
in the later part of his life, when he had escaped from the stern 
bondage of the narrow-minded system of the Pharisees, the 
views he had gained in his youth of the nobler aspects of Grecian 
life rose up again before his mind, and gave him that just ap- 
preciation of Gentile life, which is discernible in his writings. 

For just as Philo, and other Jews, who lived entirely amongst 
Greeks, as well as the earlier Fathers of the Church (as, for in- 
stance, Justin Martyr), regarded the better men amongst the 
Gentiles as by no means excluded from the blessings of the 
Divine Word, the Giver of the heavenly powers of holiness and 
the knowledge of God; even so did St Paul recognise within 
the heathen world a spiritual Israel; that is, spirits nobler than 
the rest, who thirsted after truth and righteousness (Rom. 11. 
14, 15); and whom he sought, through the preaching of the 
gospel, to lead to the covenants of promise. Even the birth, 
therefore, of the Apostle, and the influences under which he 
grew up, were all so ordered by the. providence of God, as best 
to train him for the teacher of the Gentiles (Galat. 1.15). For 
though at first sight it might appear that his connexion with 
the sect of the Pharisees would not conduce to that freedom of 
spirit which he afterwards attained to, yet, on closer considera- 
tion, we shall discern in this very circumstance the wisdom of a 
directing Providence. 

In the first place, there were found in this sect many ele- 
ments of truth, more especially moral earnestness and strictness 
of life; for it was in many only, but by no means in all, that 
these became hypocrisy. And, besides this, just such a nature 
as that of St Paul needed the full experience of all that one 
system had to offer, before he would become fully conscious of 
what was erroneous and one-sided in it, and embrace with com- 
plete devotion, and all the powers of his being, the comple- 


the test of an impartial criticism.—Very interesting and instructive are the re- 
marks of Thoiuck in the ‘‘ Studien und Kritiken” of 1835. P. ii. p. 364, &e. 

* Strabo (Geogr. xiv. p. 991, ed. Almelov.) places Tarsus, in this respect, on a 
level with Athens and Alexandria. 
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mentary truth which that system obscured or denied. The 
energy and determination of his will made him carry out his 
principles as a Pharisee to a fanatical extreme against the 
Christians; and it was not till he had done this, that he was 
possessed by that deep longing which this system of life could 
not satisfy, and which led him to perceive the state into which 
he had fallen. The miraculous vision which was imparted to 
St Paul, and the startling nature of the announcement that he 
who was still the raging opposer of the Crucified, was hence- 
forth to be His messenger to the Gentiles, are of course to be 
considered as the decisive causes of the sudden change in his 
spiritual state; at the same time, we cannot doubt that his sincere 
striving after righteousness by the mere works of the law had 
already, though perhaps without his own consciousness, awakened 
in the depth of his soul the conviction, that his own strength 
could not attain to the fulfilment of righteousness; nay, that it 
might even lead him, when his intention was good, into the 
most fearful errors. This conviction brought with it that which, 
though not the cause, was a necessary condition of his passing 
into the new life;—namely, the longing after something higher, 
and the power of appreciating such moral phenomena, as the 
ministry and death of Stephen, in which that for which he 
longed was presented to him in actual life. 

Without entering more at length, in this place, into the con- 
sideration of that event which made St Paul into that great in- 
strument in the kingdom of God, as which we honour him, let 
us notice, in the next place, the position which he obtained with 
respect to the Twelve and the Seventy, after his conversion. 
His relation to the Twelve it is of particular importance to deter- 
mine; for though the Seventy seem to come nearest him, in 
respect of their ministry, which, like his, was directed to the 
Gentile world,* yet these so entirely disappear as a body from 
the history after the resurrection of the Lord, that no trace of 
them remains. The separate members of it might indeed have 
been afterwards actively engaged in preaching the gospel, but 
no rivalry could have arisen between them as such and St Paul, 
since no one could doubt that St Paul was at least equal to 
them. But the case was quite different with respect to the 
twelve. These formed a strictly defined and limited body; so 

* See in this Comm. the Notes to Luke x. 1. 
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that, even after the Ascension, the vavancy* which was occa- 
sioned in their number by the apostacy of Judas Iscariot was 
immediately filled up by the express command of the Lord. 
(Acts i. 15, &c.) This body was, in fact, to contain within it- 
self the pillars and supports of the Church, in proof of which 
we find the twelve Apostles spoken of as the spiritual Fathers 
of the spiritual Israel. (Matt. xix. 28; Rev. iv. 10, xxi. 14.) 
So that this question is immediately forced upon us:—in what 
relation did St Paul stand, according to the mind of the Lord, 
to this sacred Body of Twelve? Now, if we regard this question 
entirely apart from the individuals, as a matter determined by 
outward circumstances, it cannot be denied that the Twelve stand 
higher than St Paul, as those who had been with the Lord 
throughout this earthly pilgrimage (which St Peter considers 
as requisite in a true Apostle, Acts i. 21), and the special wit- 
nesses of the whole progress of the Redeemer’s life on earth. 
They are, and must continue to be, the real foundations of the 
New Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 14), so to speak, the roots of the 
whole tree, those who received from the Lord the first-fruits 
of the Spirit. St Paul might indeed justly call himself a witness 
of the Resurrection,f since he had beheld the crucified Jesus 
as the risen Lord, and had experienced in his own person His 
divine power; but he plainly had not the privilege of having 
seen the whole course of the life of Christ, and in this respect 
he stood, as it were, one step further from that throne of glory 
which was immediately surrounded by the Twelve. But if we 
turn our eyes from this view of the relation as it is in itself, and 
look at the men themselves as they appear in history, we must 
confess, on the other hand, that the Apostle Paul left all the 
Twelve far behind him, in that “ he (that is, the grace of God in 
him) laboured more abundantly than they all.” (1 Cor. xv. 10; 


* It would help us to understand the important position which we find James, 
the brother of the Lord, afterwards occupying, if we might assume that he was 
taken into the number of the Twelve in the place of James, who, we learn (from 
Acts xii. 1), was beheaded. At the same time, we have no distinct historical 
evidence on this point ; and, besides, he does not appear to have left Jerusalem, 
whilst the Apostles were to travel. 


+ It would indeed appear probable, from 2 Cor. v. 16, that St Paul had seen 
our Lord before His resurrection, on the occasion of his presence at the Passover in 
Jerusalem ; but certainly no nearer connexion had subsisted between him and the 
Saviour. 
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2 Cor. xi. 23.) And this arose by no means from his personal 
devotedness alone, but also in a great measure from circum- 
stances. For, since the vineyard of God’s kingdom was taken 
away from the Jews, and opened to the Gentiles, and St Paul 
was called to labour especially amongst the latter, as the Twelve 
in the first instance amongst the former, it was natural that 
the ministry of St Paul should bear much richer fruit, and that 
all the other Apostles should in comparison with him fall into 
the back-ground. From this we may likewise easily perceive 
how the relation of the gospel to the outward institutions of 
the Old Testament, and the admission of the Gentiles into the 
Church without observing these, should have become plain to the 
Apostle Paul, at an earlier period, and more completely than to 
any of the other Apostles—more especially than to St Peter, who 
was called to labour immediately amongst the Jews, and who was 
designed to represent, as it were, the element of stability in the 
Church. In consequence, therefore, of this state of things, the 
Apostle, whilst standing on a level with the Twelve, was also en- 
tirely independent of them, and occupied a position of his own, 
as called immediately by the Lord to be the Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles. (Acts xxvi.17.) And this is a point on which St Paul 
often found it necessary to insist in his arguments with his op- 
ponents, who wished to impugn his authority as an Apostle. 
(See notes on Galat. ii.9.) In doing so he laid particular stress 
upon the fact, that he did not in any way receive his knowledge 
of the gospel from the Twelve, or from any other Christian, but 
immediately from the Lord Himself. (See the notes on Galat. 1. 
12.) Now, as regards the purely spiritual part of the gospel, 
there is no difficulty in conceiving how St Paul could have made 
this his own without any instruction from man. For the Holy 
Ghost, who was imparted to him, filled his inner man as an all- 
pervading light, and made plain to him, through his belief in 
Jesus as the Messiah, the whole of the Old Testament, in which 
all the germs of the New were already laid down. In the Spirit, 
who is absolute truth (1 John v. 6), was given the assured con- 
viction of the truth of the gospel, and insight into its meaning, 
in details. With regard, however, to the historical side of Chris- 
tianity, the case appears to be different; and yet there are 
points connected apparently altogether with this (as, for ex- 
ample, the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 1 Cor. x1. 28, &e.), 
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of which the Apostle asserts that he had received them immedi- 
ately from the Lord. Now, we should undoubtedly be running 
into an erroneous extreme, if we were to assume that all histori- 
cal particulars in the life of our Lord were imparted to him by 
revelation. The general outlines of Christ’s outward life, the 
history of His miracles, of His journeys, and what belongs to 
them, were no doubt related to him by Ananias or other Chris- 
tians. But whatever in that life was necessarily connected with 
the peculiar doctrines of the gospel, as, for instance, the institu- 
tion of the Sacraments, the Resurrection, and similar points, 
came, no doubt, to the Apostle in an extraordinary manner, by 
immediate revelation of the Lord;* so as to accredit him as an 
independent witness, not only before the world, but also to be- 
lievers. No one could come forward and say, that what St Paul 
knew of the gospel had been received through him. For it was 
from no man, but from the highest Teacher Himself, that he had 
received as well the commission to preach, as also the essential 
facts of the gospel, and the Holy Spirit who gives light and life 
to those facts. 

By this, however, it is not intended to deny that there was a 
development in the new life of St Paul; though assuredly (as 
will be shown more at length in the following paragraphs), 
no further change of doctrinal views could have taken place in 
him. But he himself doubtless advanced gradually from child- 
hood to youth, and then to manhood in Christ. And so, when 
the Apostle came forward as a teacher at Damascus immedi- 
ately after his conversion (Acts ix. 19), it was but the expres- 
sion of the true feeling of the necessity which lay upon him 
at once to bear open witness to the change which, through 
God’s grace, had taken place in him. But he himself, no doubt, 
soon began to perceive that, before he could labour with a bless- 
ing, it was very necessary that his inner life should be much 
deepened, and more thoroughly worked out. In consequence 
of his perception of this truth, he retired into Arabia for three 
years—a time which, it: is probable, he spent chiefly in a tho- 
rough study of the Scriptures.“ In the midst of these studies, 

* According to the account given in the Acts, St. Paul was more than once 
graciously honoured with a vision of the Lord. (See Acts xxii. 17, xxiii. 11.) 


+ See, on this point, the remarks on Acts ix. 20, etc. St Paul himself enjoins 
Timothy (1 Tim. iii. 6) that no new convert shall be a bishop. Is it, then, likely 
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probably, the enlightening of the Holy Ghost first revealed to 
him, as a connected whole, the great purpose of the Lord with 
respect to the human race; and now inwardly ripened, and 
firmly established in true principles of doctrine and life, he 
went forth into the great field of labour which the Lord had 
appointed him. As the waters of a stream are spread abroad, 
so did he spread abroad, beyond the narrow depths in which 
they had hitherto been gathered together, the quickening 
powers contained in the new doctrine; and the whole heathen 
world, which, left to itself, had come nigh to entire corruption, 
was made fruitful as by the fresh springs of an heavenly life. 
Now, as an energetic character, as one whose whole work lay 
out of himself, the Apostle was in danger of forgetting him- 
sclf in his care for others; or, at least, of letting his incessant 
labours drain and exhaust his inward life. In order to pre- 
vent this, we perceive, on the one hand, the grace of God effec- 
tually renewing him with the powers of the higher world (2 
Cor. xii.), since the mighty labours in which he was engaged 
had not been undertaken by him on his own impulse, but had 
been expressly assigned to him by the Lord. And, on the 
other hand, God so ordered his circumstances as to afford sea- 
sons of rest to his spirit; to which belong, for instance, the 
imprisonments which he had to undergo. In such times of 
lonely stillness his spiritual life was more fully developed within 
itself, so that the preacher of the world might not preach to 
others and be himself a castaway. 

The last step in the Apostle Paul’s progress towards perfec- 
tion must finally have been taken on the occasion of his mar- 
tyrdom. That which St John experienced inwardly in the 
spirit, St Peter and St Paul were to experience also in the 
body.* It was in the centre of the heathen world, in Rome, 
during the first great persecution which befel the Charch of 
God, that St Paul died, beheaded, as a Roman citizen, with 
the sword. The fact itself of his death is established by so 
many and ancient witnesses, (amongst whom the presbyter 
Gaius, and the bishop Dionysius of Corinth, are the oldest. 
See Euseb. H. E. ii. 25), that it cannot be questioned. There 
that he would have acted in opposition to his own rule?, or would his wonderful 


conversion have exempted him from a rule to which even the Twelve were subject? 
* See more on this subject in the notes on John xxi. 20, ete. ; 
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remains, however, an uncertainty as to the year of his death, 
because in this is involved the doubtful question concerning St 
Paul’s second imprisonment at Rome.* This question must 
not occupy us till later; and I only here remark, in passing, 
that I think it necessary to assume a second imprisonment of 
St Paul in Rome, and cannot therefore place his death earlier 
than the last year of the reign of Nero (a. D. 67 or 68.) 


q , f f 
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§ 2. THE PECULIARITIES OF ST PAUL'S CHARACTER.T 


That St Paul was one of those energetic characters of whom, 
in different ages of the Church, the Lord has taken so many in 
some marked manner to Himself, is so evident that no one can 
well fail to perceive it. Whatever a man may think of the 
truths taught by the Apostle, even the sceptic must confess that 
a powerful and earnest spiritt breathes through his writings, full 
of the glow of enthusiasm for that which he held as true, and of 
burning zeal to communicate what he knew to all. But it is of 
the greatest consequence to obtain a more accurate knowledge 
of the peculiarities of St Paul’s mind; because the nature of 
his writings and doctrine will be much more easily comprehended 
if we keep before our minds a clear image of their author. 

Now the simplest way of obtaining an insight into the peculia- 
rities of St Paul’s character is by comparing him with St John, 
the Evangelist. Contemplation (Tvées), in the highest sense of 
that word, we found to be the peculiar feature of St John’s life.§ 
The whole bent of his mind was inward and meditative. His 
soul was entirely receptive, wholly occupied with gazing upon the 


* Compare on this point, in Hemsen’s Life of St Paul, the concluding considera- 
tions on his death. 

+ On the subject of the following paragraphs, compare the essay of Neander on 
the Apostle St Paul, in his History of the Apostolic Age (Geschichte des Apos- 
tolischen Zeitalters, vol. ii. pp. 501, sqq.) 

+ We are easily tempted to picture to ourselves St Paul’s personal appearance, 
as very powerful, or even colossal; but, according to 2 Cor. x. 10, just the contrary 
was the case: In the dialogue Philopatris (which, however, to be sure, was not 
written earlier than the fourth century), St Paul is called, ‘‘The Galilean with 
the bald head, and the hooked nose.” (See Tholuck’s Remarks, noticed at the 
beginning of this Introduction, in which he describes the temperament of the 
Apostle as the cholerico-melancholic. 

§ See the Introduction to the Gospel of St John. 
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eternal ideas of truth. Thus outward labours were not so pro- 
minent in his case, and the flower of his life was prophecy. The 
image presented to us by St Paul is very different from this. He 
was not, of course, without that living knowledge of the truth 
which comes by contemplation; but in his way of treating reli- 
gion he gives a prominence, as St John never does, to the exer- 
cise of the intellect, and exhibits the characteristic acuteness of 
his understanding in working out the ideas received by the spi- 
ritual sense into distinct conceptions. It was through this 
talent for reasoning that St Paul became the author of a pre-\ 


cisely defined doctrinal language, and the founder of Theology, | 


as a science, in the Church of Christ. In him is represented 
the necessity of science for the Church, even in the very narrow 


circle of those on whom the Holy Spirit was first poured forth.* 
And the same character of mind, which made him express his | 
religious ideas in a scientific form, made him also, in the fruitful / 


labours of his outward life, develop especially the gift of wisdom 
(1 Cor. xii. 8). In addition to the energy which belonged to 
him as a man of action, we may discern in his activity the pe- 
culiar faculty of using the most difficult and complicated worldly 
relations for the purest and noblest purposes of the kingdom of 
God, so that we must distinctly recognise in this a distinguish- 
ing feature of his character. This is very clear, if we compare 
him with St Peter; for in the latter there was no less energy, 
but it seems in him to be fettered with a stiffness which hin- 
dered its adapting itself to circumstances ; and though this was 
quite in keeping with his character, which was firm as a rock, 
yet we cannot mistake the contrast it affords to St Paul’s. 

This bent of St Paul’s mind influenced, as we might have ex- 
pected, his whole apprehension of the gospel. While St John 


* It is in this dialectic character of St Paul’s discourse that we may find the 
reason that Longinus places the Apostle on a level with the famous Greek orators, 
if, at least, the famous passage of that rhetorician, in which he makes mention 
of the Apostle, is really genuine. Besides vigorous powers of reasoning, the might 
of deep conviction, and the glow of enthusiasm, manifest themselves in St Paul’s 
writings, so that Jerome (in his work against Jovinian) declares ‘ quotiescunque 
Paulum apostolum lego, non verba audire mihi videor, sed tonitura.” (See Flacii 
clav. §.8. Basil, 1567, p. 387, sqq-, and the works of Bauer, Philologia Thucydi- 
deo-Paulina (Hale 1773), Logica Paulina (ib. 1774), Rhetorica Paulina (ib. 1782). 
Also Tzschirner’s treatise in his opuse. acad., edited by Winzer. Leips. 1829. 
Lastly, Tholuck’s Remarks, pp. 387, sqq., as noticed at p. 1 of this Introduction. 
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received it more, as it is in itself, as an object of contemplation, 
and so made what is revealed to us of God and Christ the centre 
of his doctrine; St Paul, on the other hand, looked at the gos- 
pel more directly in its bearing upon himself, and so made what 
is told us of man’s nature, and of the method of his salvation, 
the prominent points of his theology. In the experience of his 
own life he had seen the sinful state of the human heart, as well 
as man’s inability to deliver himself from it, and the consequent 
need of a remedy which should come from God, such as was 
realised in Christ; and from this living source his whole system 
of doctrine springs forth and spreads itself. The Western cha- 
racter of St Paul’s mind is seen in this conception of the gospel 
as clearly as in the bent of those two great. kindred spirits to 
his, St Augustin and Luther, in whom indeed his own course 
of education was repeated. In St John, on the other hand, is 
shown the Eastern spirit, which loses sight of itself in the con- 
templation of that which is presented to it of God, and which, 
through all the developments of doctrine in later ages, ever 
dwelt by preference on what is revealed to us of God and Christ. 
So that though there is no specific difference, no actual contra- 
diction. between the teaching of St Paul and St John, yet these 
two Apostles do already exhibit in themselves the two chief 
tendencies of the later development of doctrine. As the grain of 
corn, though one, opens itself into two halves on the unfolding 
of the germ, or as the magnet, from one middle point, discharges, 
at the same time, a positive and a negative power; so the two 
chief tendencies of the Church, the Eastern and the Western, 
which mutually complete each other, are represented in the 
earliest ages by the two great Apostles, St John and St Paul. 
From the vigorous and decided manner in which the Apostle 
both taught and acted, we might at once conclude that it was 
not likely that any considerable change would take place in his 
convictions, after that first great spiritual conversion, by which 
the fierce opponent of Jesus Christ became his fearless witness. 
After his admission into the Church of Christ, he no doubt early 
formed for himself a consistent view of Christian truth, and 
therefore expresses himself, even in his latest epistles, in the same 
way as in his earliest; from the Epistles to the Thessalonians 
down to those to Timothy and Titus, we find the same fundamen- 
tal truths ever recurring. In one single point only can we discern 
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in his later writings a different form of doctrinal statement from 
that contained in his earlier epistles; that is, in his views con- 
cerning the second coming of Christ. In his earliest epistles, 
St Paul expresses a hope that he may himself live until the 
time of the Lord’s return (see 1 Thess. iv.;?2 Cor. v.), but in 
the latter he has renounced this hope, and longs to depart and 
to be with Christ (Phil. i. 23). The modification of his views 
in this point may, however, be easily explained, if we consider 
the peculiar nature of the subject. The time of Christ’s second 
coming was, according to our Lord’s own teaching, to remain un- 
certain (see Matt. xxiv. 36, and the remarks on the passage); St 
Paul himself, therefore, neither knew nor could know this time 
(Acts i. 7). Whilst, therefore, the fervour of his love made him 
at first regard all things as near, and long after the kingdom of 
God upon earth as the highest good; ata later period the great 
crisis of the Advent retreated, in his apprehension, to a greater 
distance. We cannot therefore say that St Paul’s convictions 
on this point of doctrine underwent any change; but only that 
his own individual position with respect to the object presented 
in this doctrine was altered. If, however, the above observations 
show that the substance of St Paul’s doctrine remained un- 
changed, yet we may certainly observe a constant progress in 
the merely formal development of it; for we cannot fail to per- 
ceive, that his theological language is more full, and his con- 
ceptions more complete and symmetrical, in the later epistles, 
especially those to the Philippians and Colossians, than in the 
earlier. 

St Paul not only kept aloof from the gnostical tendency (the 
relative truth of which is represented by St John), and vigor- 
ously combated the errors into which, as is plain from the 
epistles to the Colossians, to Timothy, and Titus, it soon led 
some of its followers; but also from that judaico-materialist 
tendency, which showed itself in so many of those who had left 
the sect of the Pharisees to join the Christian Church. As a 
tree torn from its original soil, and transplanted with all its 
roots and fibres into other ground, such had been the change 
effected in St Paul at his conversion; and he therefore trans- 
ferred nothing of the one-sidedness and narrowness of the 
system of the Pharisees into his views of Christian doctrine. 
The attempts which have been made to explain many leading 
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features of his system from his Jewish views of life,* show just 
as little knowledge of the human heart, as those which seek to 
account for Augustin’s doctrine by his former Manicheean errors, 
and for Luther’s by his education asa monk. We find, on the 
contrary, that men of energetic character are generally inclined 
after such transitions to despise too much the systems from 
which they have escaped, and to reject even what is true in 
them, rather than to transfer anything belonging to them into 
their new line of thought and life. But from this error, into 
which Marcion and his disciples fell, St Paul was preserved by 
that fundamental Christian view, of which the Holy Spirit had 
led him to see the importance, and which regards the Old Tes- 
tament as divine in its nature, and containing, under a typical 
and prophetical veil, all the essential truths of Christianity in 
the germ. He perceived that the error lay entirely in the rigid 
spirit of the Pharisees, who wished to have the husk of the 
letter regarded as the substance of the spirit itself. St Paul 
therefore represented that true and just mean, which lies be- 
tween the false spiritualism of the Gnostics on the one hand, 
and the materialism of the Jews on the other, whilst he held 
the true Scriptural doctrine of the reality and importance of 
both spirit and matter, in their proper relations to each other; 
and this in such a manner as fully to maintain his balance, 
without leaning t either error. In the theology of St John, 
likewise, the same correct views of the relation of matter and 
spirit cannot be mistaken, although in his gospel and epistles 
we find an inclination towards genuine spiritualism, of course 
without making any concession to Gnostic errors: it was only 
in the Apocalypse that St John found the opportunity of bring- 
ing forward in greater prominence that side of the gospel which 
presents to us the material and spiritual in their connexion; 
and therefore any future author who wishes to give a just view 
of St John’s doctrine, must consider the ideas of the Apocalypse 
as complementary of those of his remaining works. 


* We need hardly remark that we do not therefore mean to deny that the his- 
tory of Jewish doctrine furnishes us with a key to the further understanding of 
many particular statements in St Paul’s writings; we only wish to maintain, that 
the essential points of his system are the results of his own inward experience; the 
views which he entertained at an earlier period of his life at most only affected the 
form in which he presented the truth. 
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This well-balanced character of St Paul’s whole disposition, as 
well as of his theology, is also the reason why the feeling of the 
Church, guided in this matter also into the truth by the Spirit of 
Christ working in her, has regarded the collection of his epistles, 
in which every thought is expressive of that correct mean whichhe 
preserved in his doctrine, as the crown of the canon of the New 
Testament. Whilst everyseparate gospel found its necessary com- 
plement in other gospels, and altogether form the roots of. the 
New Testament, whilst the Acts of the Apostles only constitutes, 
so to speak, the stem, which unites the roots with the crown of 
the tree,—St Paul, without laying claim to any authority in point 
of doctrine independent of the rest, stands before us in all the 
riches of his personal endowments, spreading around on all sides 
the fruitfulness of his inward life. He was the first, in whom 
was reflected on all sides, as far as was possible in one man, not 
of course the person of the Lord himself, but that Spirit which 
he had bestowed upon the Church; and this universality of 
character and gifts of grace made him capable, through the powers 
of the same Spirit, of so unfolding the peculiar nature of the 
principles of Christianity both in his doctrine and in his life, as 
to represent it to the Gentile world almost in his sole person. 
Whatsoever, therefore, appeared in the gospels as a bud but par- 
tially disclosed, and indeed in the synoptical evangelists mani- 
festly engrafted upon Old Testament principles,—that the 
Apostle displays before our minds openly and freely, and in some 
parts of his writings, for instance, in the Epistles to the Romans 
and Galatians, in so strictly didactic a form, that it commends 
itself as much by the cogency of the arguments to the thoughtful, 
as to the feeling mind by that glow of enthusiasm which breathes 
throughout his statements. If, however, we compare the col- 
lection of the Catholic epistles (with which we must also class 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, as proceeding to the same starting- 
point), with the Epistles of St Paul, we shall perceive that the 
latter are more calculated for the beginning of the spiritual life, 
whilst the concluding writings of the New Testament tend more 
directly to the perfection of the fruits of regeneration in holiness 
and sanctification. Accordingly, if in the epistles of St Paul 
the central ideas, around which he considers everything to move, 
are faith in opposition to the works of the law, justification and 
atonement, and we cannot fail to perceive the earnestness with 
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which he labours to impress these deeply on the minds of his hear- 
ers and readers; the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Catholic 
epistles, on the other hand, setting out with these doctrines as 
their admitted foundation, teach from them how the man is to 
perfect holiness in the fear of God. The latter epistles, therefore, 
seem to bear more of a legal character, and on that account found 
much less access to the mind of the Church than those of St 
Paul. They demand, however, also for théir right comprehension 
a higher degree of development of the regenerate soul ; and be- 
cause this was often deficient, a correct perception of the diffi- 
culties of those writings deterred many expositors from attempt- 
ing to explainthem. The different collections, therefore, which 
compose the New Testament canon, each proceed from a different 
point of view, and on this very account mutually complete each 
other, furnishing satisfaction for every stage of advancement, 
and excitement to press forward to higher perfection. (See 
Comm. P. I. Introd. § 2.) ) 


/ 
pt < é 
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§ 3. ORDER OF SUCCESSION OF ST PAUL S EPISTLES. 


From the thoroughly practical character of St Paul’s life, we 
might at once expect that his productions as an author would 
have nothing of an abstract form about them. And in fact we 
neither possess any treatises by him on religious subjects, nor 
have we any reason to suppose that he ever wrote any. His 
letters are all suggested by existing circumstances, and are there- 
fore adapted to the most particular occasions of actual life. On 
this account, everything in them is individual, marked, traced 
with strong and definite outlines, and yet, by means of that 
spiritual principle which animated the Apostle, truths of the 
most universal bearing are reflected in those special cases, and 
give to all his remarks and counsel a meaning and importance 
for every age. In what manner those epistles of the Apostle 
which have come down to us were formed into one collection, it 
is now impossible to make out on satisfactory historical grounds. 
We find, however, in the hands of Marcion the Gnostic, a collec- 
tion of ten epistles of St Paul, the three pastoral epistles to 
Timothy and Titus being wanting, whilst in the Catholic Church 
the collection consisted of thirteen epistles (that to the Hebrews 
not being included) : this might then be regarded as the ori ginal 
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neucleus of the collection of epistles, to which the pastoral epistles 
were added at a later period. And yet if we consider the matter 
more closely, this does not appear probable, and we may there- 
fore suppose that the pastoral epistles were only accidentally 
omitted from the canon of Marcion. For we find that the order 
of succession of the epistles, according to Marcion’s arrangement 
was an entirely different one from that of the collection sanc- 
tioned by the Catholic Church; but ifthe latter had only inserted 
the pastoral epistles into Marcion’s collection, the order would 
have remained unaltered. The cause of the discrepancy of the 
order was, moreover, occasioned by the adoption of an entirely 
distinct principle of arrangement; the Marcionites arranging the 
epistles, as we shall soon prove, according to their chronological 
succession ; the Catholics, in the first place, according to the im- 
portance of thechurchesto which the writings were addressed, and 
then according to the dignity of the private persons who had re- 
ceived them. This appears most plainly in the case of the Epistle 
to Philemon; this letter would seem, at first sight, to belong to the - 
Epistle to the Colossians, where Marcion has also placed it, but in 
the collection of the Catholic canon, it followed last of all, as being 
the shortest epistle directed toa private person. The Marcionite 
collection was most probably first formed in Asia Minor. In its 
composition; the framers of it either proceeded on the principle of 
omitting letters to private persons, and only admitting epistles to 
whole communities (the letter to Philemon finding a place in the 
collection merely as an appendage to the epistle to the Colossians) 
or they were unacquainted with the pastoral epistles. On the 
other hand, the Catholic collection of St Paul’s epistles probably 
had its rise in Rome; andthe authors of it followed the order of 
importance of the communities to which the epistles were addres- 
sed, and also admitted such private letters as seemed to be of 
value for the Church at large. The tendency of the Roman 
community to pay considerable attention to matters relating to 
the outward constitution of the Church answers remarkably well 
to this supposition with respect to the pastoral letters, and there- 
fore also increases the probability that the Catholic canon of St 
Paul’s epistles was formed at this place. 

In our investigation of the order of succession of St Paul’s 
epistles, we shall, however, not only exclude the Epistle to the He- 
brews (which does not proceed from the Apostle himself, although 
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it was composed under his sanction*), but also the epistles to Ti- 
mothy and Titus; for in these such complicated relations require 
to be discussed, that they require a distinct consideration. We 
have therefore, in the first place, only to do with the order of suc- 
cession of those ten epistles of St Paul, which even Marcion in- 
cluded in his collection. With respect to the years in which these 
are supposed to have been composed, a great discrepancy doubt- 
less existsin the dates assigned by the learned, because the chro- 
nology of the history of the apostles in general, and of St Paul’s 
life in particular, is so very uncertain. But our present subject 
is properly only the order in which the epistles follow upon one 
another; and in the determination of this point, the views taken 
are by no means so widely different, as in deciding the years un- 
der which every single epistle ought to be arranged, because this 
last question must always depend upon the chronological system 
adopted by the particular investigation, a circumstance, however, 
which affords much assistance in judging of the accuracy of any 
theory as to the order of succession of the epistles in general. 
In order to facilitate our survey of the different views which 
have been taken on this subject, we give, in the following tabular 
form, the opinions of three scholars’ belonging respectively to 
the earliest, modern, and most recent times. 


Marcion.+ Eichhorn. Schrader. 
Galatians I. Thessalonians I. Corinthians 
I. Corinthians II. Thessalonians II. Corinthians 
II. Corinthians Galatians Romans 
Romans I. Corinthians I. Thessalonians 
I. Thessalonians IL. Corinthians II. Thessalonians 
IT. Thessalonians Romans Ephesians 
Ephesians Ephesians Colossians 
Colossians Colossians Philemon 
Philemon Philemon Philippians 
Philippians Philippians Galatians 


* See the two critical treatises on the subject of the Kpistle to the Hebrews in 
Olshausen’s Opuscula Theologica,—[The author’s theory is, that it was written by 
the clergy in some church in which St Paul was sojourning, and that the Apostle 
approved it when finished. Thus he thinks to account at once for the connexion of 
St Paul’s name with the epistle, and for the difference from the style of his undoubt- 
ed compositions, (Opuscula Berol., 1834, pp. 91-122.) The reader may be referred 
to Dr Mill’s remarks, Przelectio Theologica, Cantabr., 1843, pp. 6, 7, and note 
p. 32. B.] 


+ See Epiphanius. her. xlii., c. 9. 
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In the first place, from this table we cannot but perceive that 
as we have already mentioned above, Marcion could not have 
placed the epistles in this order accidentally ; it corresponds too 
exactly with the results of the most industrious critical researches, 
not to have proceeded from the design of arranging the epistles 
according to the date of their composition. The conclusions of the 
most recent examiner, Schrader, coincide exactly with Marcion’s 
scheme, except with respect to the epistle to the Galatians. 
Certainly, with respect to this composition, the discrepancy is so 
much the greater; for whilst Marcion assigns to it the first 
place, Schrader places it last. Eichhorn, in this case, agrees 
rather with Marcion than with Schrader, in that he places the 
epistle to the Galatians, in point of time, before those to the Cor- 
inthians and Romans; at the same time, he differs from both in 
respect to the epistles to the Thessalonians, for whilst they put 
these letters immediately after the epistle to the Romans, Eich- 
horn considers them to have been written first of all. Since 
more exact information, with regard to the dates of the compo- 
sition of the separate epistles, may best be prefixed to the spe- 
cial introductions devoted to each, we will only briefly consider 
in this place the epistles of which the date is questionable, those 
to the Thessalonians and Galatians, in respect of the time of 
their composition, in order to advance a preliminary justifica- 
tion of our adoption of the order assigned by Eichhorn, in favour 
of which Hemsen and the majority of modern scholars have also 
decided. 

The peculiarity of Schrader’s arrangement of the epistles of 
St Paul is founded on a theory propounded by this scholar, a¢ 
cording to which the Apostle made a journey to Jerusalem after 
leaving Ephesus, (where, according to Acts xix., he passed more 
than two,years). He thinks that this journey took place in the 
interval between the events recorded in the 20th and 21st verses 
of this chapter. In consequence of this journey, in which he 
supposes St Paul to have visited Thessalonica, Schrader places 
the composition of the epistles to the Thessalonians at a period 
subsequent to that of those to the Romans and Corinthians. 
Schott has, however, already proved at length,* that nothing 

* See Schott’s Programm, ‘ Isagoge historico-critica in utramque Pauli ad 
Thessalonicenses epistolam.” Jenz, 1880. And the same author’s ‘‘ Erérterung 


einiger wichtigen chronolog. Punkte im Leben Pauli,” (Jena, 1882), p. 48, ete. 
4 B 
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can be found in the epistle to the Thessalonians which speaks of 
their having been written at this later time, but rather that 
every thing indicates that they were written in Corinth immedi- 
ately after the first visit of St Paul to Thessalonica (Acis xvii.), 
on the occasion of the first planting of that church. The epistles 
to the Thessalonians must, therefore, necessarily be reckoned 
amongst the earliest, and it is a decided mistake to place them 
after the epistle to the Romans, if only for this reason, that Paul 
did not write the latter until he was at Corinth on his third mis- 
sionary journey. But Schrader’s hypothesis, with respect to the 
epistles to the Galatians, is even more capricious. His assumed 
journey from Ephesus to Jerusalem is in fact supposed to be 
that mentioned, Galat. ii. 1, from which it would no doubt fol- 
low that the composition of the letter belongs to a much later 
period, since the Apostle, in the course of that chapter, men- 
tions many other occurrences in his life. But the very circum- 
stance that Barnabas accompanied the Apostle to Jerusalem, in 
the journey alluded to, Galat. 11. 1, whilst it is certain from the 
account in Acts xv. 36, etc., that they had parted from one an- 
other long before St Paul went to Ephesus, is a convincing argu- 
ment against this wholly unfounded theory; and Schrader’s 
assertion that the difference between St Paul and Barnabas had 
previously been made up is likewise founded upon mere hypo- 
thesis. For though I am very far from accounting for this sepa- 
ration, as Scholt appears to do (Erérterung, p. 64, etc.) by sup- 
posing a discrepancy in their views, and am much rather in- 
clined to assume merely outward reasons as the cause of its con- 
tinuance, yet the circumstance, that after Acts xv. 36, etc., 
Barnabas is no more mentioned in connexion with St Paul, is 
decisive against Schrader’s assumption.* But the arguments, 
which Schrader thinks he can adduce from the contents of the 
epistle to the Galatians in favour of his hypothesis, are so com- 
pletely overthrown by Scholt in detail (p. 65, etc.) that it is enough 
in this place to refer to the latter writer’s treatise. Schrader 
thinks especially that he discovers in the passage, Galat. vi. 17, 


* The passage 1 Cor. ix. 6, is the only one which appears to support a later 
coming together of Barnabas and St Paul; if we are not willing to admit that 
Barnabas was senarated from St Paul in Corinth. He must, however, at all 
event have visited this city, according to the passage above quoted, after the foun- 
dation of the Christian community there. 
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a declaration of the Apostle, that he is looking forward to the 
sentence of death, and, therefore, concludes that the composi- 
tion of this letter must be referred to quite the end of St Paul’s 
life. But how entirely unfounded is such an explanation of the 
text will appear hereafter from our commentary upon it. Kéh- 
ler* also has made a similar attempt to refer the composition of 
the epistle to the Galatians to a later period; but he does not 
understand the journey to Jerusalem mentioned in Galat. ii. 1, 
like Schrader, of a separate journey made from Ephesus, but 
thinks that he discovers in it the journey recorded in Acts xviii, 
22. No doubt, as I have already endeavoured to represent as 
probable in my commentary on the passage, St Paul did visit 
Jerusalem about that time, (which Scholt is mistaken in deny- 
ing, p. 37); but for the assumption that this journey is meant 
in Galat. ii. 1, there is not a shadow of proof; it is much more 
more certain that it was that made from Antioch to the council 
of the Apostles, Acts xv. Much less, however, can we assent to 
Kéhler’s view, that St Paul first preached the gospel in Galatia on 
his journey through that province mentioned in Acts xviii. 23, 
since the words added in that passage, ériornpi€wy axdévrag rods 
wabnras, plainly express that the Apostle wished to confirm in 
the faith the churches which he had already founded in Galatia. 
(See Acts xvi. 6.) Since, moreover, this scholar can only give 
even a shadow of probability to his postponement of the com- 
position of the epistle to the Galatians to the latest period of St 
Paul’s life, by means of a conjecture and hypothesis heaped upon 
his first assumption, we cannot feel ourselves called upon by his 
arguments to depart from that order of succession of the epistles 
of St Paul, which is now almost universally received. This is 
connected in the following manner with the principal events of 
St Paul’s life, according to the chronology which we have 
adopted from Hug; in this account, we must however, as we 
have already remarked, leave the pastoral epistles again un- 
touched, because they present peculiar difficulties as regards 
their insertion into the history of St Paul’s life, and on that 
account demand a separate consideration. 

After St Paul’s conversion on the road to Damascus, (about 
the year 36 after the birth of Christ), he went to Arabia, where 
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he remained three years. (Galat. i. 17.) After this he returned 
to Damascus, but in this city he was persecuted by the Jews, 
and only escaped to Jerusalem with extreme difficulty (2 Cor. 
xi. 32. Acts ix. 24, 25). ~ On this visit of St Paul to Jerusalem, 
Barnabas introduced the Apostle to St Peter and St James 
(Galat. i. 18, 19); he however only remained there fourteen 
days. On leaving Jerusalem, the Apostle repaired first to his 
native city Tarsus (Acts ix. 25, ete.), from whence Barnabas, 
who it appears was the first to discover his wonderful gift of 
teaching, fetched him away to Antioch, at which place, in the 
meantime, Christianity had also begun to spread amongst the 
heathen. (Acts xi. 19.) This happened about a.p. 42. St Paul 
and Barnabas had been teaching together about a year in An- 
tioch when the great famine made its appearance in Palestine, 
in consequence of which they were both sent to Jerusalem (St 
Paul for the second time) as the bearers of a contribution to the 
necessities of the poor brethren at that place. Acts xi. 30. 
Perhaps, however, Paul himself did not go to Jerusalem, for it 
is not stated in the Acts that he did, and that difficult: passage 
Galat. ii. 1, would render the supposition probable. After the 
accomplishment of this business, the people of Antioch expressed 
a wish that the Gospel might be preached to the Gentiles in 
other countries also. The elders of the church thereupon chose 
St Paul and Barnabas as their messengers to the heathen, and 
they accordingly entered upon their first missionary journey 
(about a.p. 45.) Their journey went first by Cyprus, through 
Pamphylia and Pisidia, and they then returned to Antioch by 
sea (Acts xiii. 5; xiv. 26.) The time of their return it is just 
as impossible to determine with any certainty, as the length of 
their subsequent stay at Antioch (Acts xiv. 28). At the same 
time, there can be no doubt that the third journey of St Paul 
to Jerusalem, occasioned by the disputes concerning the recep-- 
tion of Gentile converts into the Church, formed the conclusion 
of this residence (Galat.ii. 1). The apostles and the presbyters 
of the Church at Jerusalem examined into this question together, 
and after hearing the reports of St Paul and Barnabas, decided 
in favour of the milder course, according to which the heathen 
were not obliged to submit to circumcision and observe the 
whole law. This important transaction, the so-called apostolic 
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council (Acts xv.), happened a.p. 52 or 53. Immediately after 
the return of St Paul from Jerusalem to Antioch, about a.p. 53, 
he entered upon his second missionary journey, which he under- 
took in company with Silas. On this journey he first of all 
visited again the churches he had already planted, and then 
proceeded to Galatia, and by Troas to Macedonia (Acts xvi. 9). 
Philippi was the first city of this country in which St Paul 
taught, but this place he was soon obliged to leave in conse- 
quence of a tumult stirred up against him by the employers of 
a female ventriloquist, and to betake himself to Thessalonica 
(Acts xvi. 12, etc.) The apostle was only able to preach here a 
few weeks, yet even in this short time a Christian community was 
formed there. But a tumult occasioned by the Jews compelled 
St Paul soon to fly from Thessalonica, and to go to Athens by 
Berea, to which latter place his enemies continued to follow 
him (Acts xvii. 1). His companions, Silas and Timothy, he 
had left behind him at Berea, but soon called upon him to fol- 
low him to Athens, probably that he might obtain intelligence 
of the churches in Macedonia (Acts xvii. 15). However, he 
immediately despatched Timothy to Thessalonica, in order that 
he might establish in the faith that young and hardly-pressed 
community (J Thess. iii. 2). In the meantime the Apostle, 
after the dismissal of Timothy, left Athens, where he does not 
appear to have laboured long, and repaired to Corinth (Acts 
xviii. 1). Here he met with the famous Jewish family of 
Aquila and Priscilla, which had been expelled from Rome by 
Claudius; and as Aquila practised the same handicraft which 
St Paul had learnt, the latter undertook to work with him, and 
since his preaching produced great effect, remained there a year 
and a half. By means of the fact here mentioned, the expul- 
sion of the Jews from Rome by Claudius, we also obtain pretty 
exact information with respect to the date of St Paul’s residence 
at Corinth; it must have been in the year of our Lord 54 and 
55. During this his stay at Corinth, it would appear that the 
Apostle commenced his labours as a writer, at least nothing 
remains to us of any letters which he may previously have in- 
dited. In fact, when Timothy had returned from his mission 
to Thessalonica, St Paul wrote his First Epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians, and soon afterwards the Second, likewise from Corinth. 
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All his apostolical epistles belong, therefore, to the later and 
more mature period of his life, a circumstance which is certainly 
not to be regarded as accidental. 

After the lapse of a year and a half St Paul left Corinth in 
the company of Aquila and Priscilla, in order to go up to Jeru- 
salem to keep a vow (Acts xviii. 18.) In his voyage he touched 
at Ephesus, without, however, being able to make any long stay 
there, as he wished to be at Jerusalem for the feast of Pente- 
cost. At the same time he promised to return thither as soon 
as possible; and, in accordance with this promise, immediately 
after a brief sojourn in Jerusalem (his fourth visit to that city, 
see Commentary on Acts xviii. 22) and in Antioch, he set off 
again to proceed to Ephesus; this forms the commencement of 
his third missionary journey (about a.p. 57). The Apostle con- 
tinued in this important city two years and three months, 
and wrote from hence in the first place to the Galatians (per- 
haps as early as A.D. 57, certainly not later than the beginning 
of 58); he had visited them on his journey to Ephesus, and had 
perhaps, even on this occasion, remarked sundry errors, or at 
all events had soon after heard of such. Next the Apostle 
began his correspondence with the Corinthian Church, writing 
likewise from Ephesus, in consequence of the unfavourable ac- 
counts which he had received of them also. The First Epistle 
of St Paul to the Corinthians is lost (1 Cor. v. 9), but after it 
was sent, new reports arrived from Corinth, which caused the 
Apostle to send thither Timothy and Erastus (1 Cor. iv. 17, 
etce., Acts xix. 22), and immediately afterwards he composed 
that first epistle to the Corinthians which is yet extant. The 
writing of this letter may be referred to a.D. 59, or the com- 
mencement of 60. Scarcely, however, had St Paul finished 
this letter, when the goldsmith Demetrius stirred up a tumult 
against him in Ephesus, in consequence of which he was obliged 
to fly. The Apostle proceeded by Troas to Macedonia, full of 
desire to receive more exact information concerning the state of 
things in Corinth. When he had received this from Timothy 
and Titus, who came directly from Corinth, he wrote, about 
A.D. 60, the second episile to the Corinthians. Titus conveyed 
this letter to Corinth; and the Apostle himself journeyed after 
him slowly, through Achaia, to the same city. During this his 
second stay in Corinth, St Paul found occasion to write to the 
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Romans, which he must have done as early as in the year 60, 
shortly before his departure from Corinth, since, in Romans xv. 
25, 26, he makes mention of the charitable collections made for 
the Christians in Jerusalem, as well as of the journey he had 
in prospect. This journey to Jerusalem, his fifth, the Apostle 
accomplished by sailing from Philippi in Macedonia to the coasts 
of Asia Minor, then proceeding to Syria, and from thence visit- 
ing Jerusalem (Acts xx. 3, etc.). As early as the tenth day 
after his arrival there, he was taken into custody, on the oc- 
casion of an uproar of the people, and remained (from a.p. 60 
to 62) two years in prison at Caesarea. When, however, Portius 
Festus was made Proconsul of Syria in the room of Felix, he 
sent the Apostle to Rome, on his appealing to Cesar. On his 
voyage to Rome, St Paul was shipwrecked upon the island of 
Malta, and did not reach Rome, in consequence, until the be- 
ginning of the year 63 (Acts xxy.-xxvii.). Here he remained 
two years (from 63 to 65) in a mild imprisonment (Acts xxviii. 
30), and composed in this period the epistles to the Ephesians, 
Colossians, Philemon, and the Philippians.* 

The question concerning the date of the composition of the 
three pastoral epistles, as well as the investigation concerning 
the Apostle’s second imprisonment and the time of his death at 
Rome,t which is soclosely connected with it, we leave here, as al- 
ready remarked, untouched; inasmuch as the special introduction 
to these epistles, which form, as it were, a little whole of them- 
selves, will furnish us with amore suitable opportunity for the dis- 
zussion of these points. We reserve also the more detailed exposi- 
tion of our reasons for the place which we have assigned to each 
of the epistles for the special introductory observations on those 
epistles; and, finally, we explain them in the order followed 
by the ordinary editions, since the plan of beginning with the 
epistle to the Romans affords many advantages towards the 


* The view which has quite recently been put forward by several scholars, and 
especially by Bottger (Beitrage, ii.), that those epistles which have hitherto been 
attributed to the period of St Paul’s first captivity at Rome might have been writ- 
ten during his captivity at Caesarea, we shall consider more at length in our intro- 
ductions to these epistles, adducing the reasons by which it is supported, and our 
own objections to it. 

+ Amongst the most recent investigators, Bleek declares himself decidedly for 
the assumption of a second imprisonment, in his review of Mayerhoff’s work, in 
the Studien, 1886. 4H. iv. p. 1028. 
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dogmatical exposition of the rest, and if any one should prefer 
to study St Paul’s epistles in their chronological order, nothing 
would interfere with his thus submitting them to his more ac- 
curate consideration, because every composition, with its com- 
mentary, forms a little whole. If any important changes could 
be pointed out in the course of St Paul’s spiritual advancement, 
it would certainly be the preferable plan to expound his epistles 
in their chronological order; but, as this, as we have already 
seen, is not the case, it appears to us much better to follow the 
ordinary arrangement. In observing this order, we have, first 
of all, the opportunity, in the epistle to the Romans, of consi- 
dering in their connexion the central ideas of St Paul’s doc- 
trinal system, presented, so to speak, in a dogmatical compen- 
dium. A number of passages in St Paul’s other epistles thus 
receive their explanation by anticipation, whilst it would 
be difficult to explain them at all if the epistle to the Romans 
had not previously been interpreted. On the other hand, in 
the epistles to the Corinthians St Paul’s principles of practice 
are developed, and the external relations of the apostolical 
church are discussed with so much accuracy that, by their help, 
much light is thrown upon many passages in the smaller epistles. 
Such being the peculiar nature of the larger epistles of St Paul, 
we are persuaded that every connected exposition of the apos- 
tolical writings will best begin with them, because only on this 
plan can the riches of St Paul’s ideas be properly unfolded in 
all their different relations, and without repetition. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 
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§ 1]. OF THE GENUINENESS AND THE-INTEGRITY OF THE EPISTLE. 


Tux authority of St Paul’s Epistle to the Christians of Rome 
is warranted by such a completeness of evidence, both internal 
and external, that no one could think of denying, on any system 
of impartial criticism, its claim to be the composition of the 
Apostle. Nor, indeed, did any one in all antiquity dispute the 
genuineness of the Epistle; for, while it is true that the Judaists 
and all Judaising sects make no use of St Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans (as is also the case with his other epistles), the reason 
is not that they consider it spurious, but, on the contrary, that 
they see in it a genuine production of that apostle whom they 
regard as the greatest enemy of J udaism, and an apostate from 
the truth. Even the searching criticism of later German theo- 
logy has left this epistle altogether unassailed; an Englishman 
of the name of Evanson alone has, in his work against the 
Gospels, cursorily expressed his doubts as to the genuineness of 
the Epistle to the Romans also. His grounds, however, are of 
such a kind that no better testimony in favour of the genuine- 
ness need be desired than the fact that arguments of this qua- 
lity are the only ones which can be brought against it. The 
silence of the Acts of the Apostles as to this Epistle, the exist- 
ence of a great Christian community at Rome before an apostle 
had been here, and the numerous greetings to the Church of 
Rome at a time when St Paul had not yet visited it,—such are 
the chief points which appear to Evanson to render the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle questionable. (Compare Reiche’s Comm. 


p. 20, seqq.) 


* For the Introduction to the Epistle to the Romans, compare, among earlier 
writers, J. L. Rambach’s Introductio Hist. Theologica in Ep. Pauli ad Romanos. 
Hale, 1730. In the most recent times, it has been most fully and learnedly treated 
by Reiche, in his Commentary, pp- 1-106. 
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The case is different as to the integrity of the Epistle; while 
its genuineness has been generally acknowledged, this has been 
very often called in question, and especially in modern times. 
All the more ancient witnesses, however—fathers of the church, 
versions, and MSS.—regard the Epistle as a connected whole; 
for Marcion’s copies cannot be made to tell on the other side, 
inasmuch as he treated the Epistles no less capriciously than 
the Gospels; and Tertullian’s quotation of the passage xiv. 10, 
as contained in the “clausula epistole” (Ady. Marcion y. 14) 
cannot possibly be used as evidence that he was not acquainted 
with the 15th and 16th chapters, since the expression clausula 
is so general that it need not be strictly limited to the last two 
chapters. The scholars of later times, consequently, found 
themselves altogether restricted to the department of what is 
styled the higher criticism—a department in which it is not 
often that any very trustworthy results are to be obtained. 

Heumann* led the way, by asserting that the Epistle to the 
Romans properly ends with the xith chapter, and that c. xii. is 
the beginning of a new letter, which extends to c. xv. This 
letter he supposes to have been likewise addressed to the Ro- 
mans, but not to have been composed by St Paul until after 
the completion of the first and longer epistle, on occasion of 
reports which had in the meantime reached him as to the 
moral laxity of the Romans. In the sixteenth chapter, accor- 
ding to this view, are contained some further postscripts, which 
had been originally intended to accompany the first letter, 
These, it is supposed, were written on the same parchment with 
the two epistles, and thus the various parts came to be united. 
This hypothesis, however, is so improbable, that it has not been 
able to make any way. Heumann’s process of dividing this 
epistle might, with equal reason, be applied in separating the 
doctrinal from the ethical part in every other of St Paul’s 
writings. In the passage xii. 1, the particle of» is evidently a _ 
mark of transition from the preceding to the following por- 
tion; and so the éw4yv at the end of ec. xi. is clearly not the ter- 
mination of the epistle, but merely of the doxology with which . 
St Paul very appropriately concludes the doctrinal portion. 

The antiquity of the epistle was attacked in a different way 


“ Comp. Heumann’s Erkl. des N. Test, vol. vii. pp. 5387, seqq 
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by J. F. Semler, according to whom it is only in the xvth and 
xvith chapters that a diversity of subject from the Epistle to 
the Romans is to be traced.* The grounds on which he relies, 
however, are, for the most part, of no greater weight than those 
which had been advanced by Heumann. Still, there is some 
plausibility in Semler’s manner of turning to account the men- 
tion of Aquila and Priscilla’s family (xvi. 3, seqq.) These per- 
sons, it is observed, were still at Ephesus when the first epistle 
to the Corinthians was written (1 Cor. xvi. 19); since, then, St 
Paul wrote to the Romans soon after the date of his Epistle 
to the Corinthians, there cannot, in Semler’s opinion, have been 
time enough for Aquila first to travel to Rome, and afterwards 
to send accounts of himself to the Apostle at Corinth,—which 
he must be supposed to have done, as we find St Paul informed 
that Aquila had again a church in his house. (Rom. xvi. 6.) 
The case, however, is quite intelligible, if we only suppose that 
Aguila left Ephesus suddenly, and that he sent an early report 
of his new circumstances in Rome to the Apostle at Corinth; 
for it is impossible to determine exactly by months the dates 
of the epistles in question, while, even with the slow means of 
communication which the ancients possessed, a few months 
would be sufficient for the journey from Ephesus to Rome and 
back. In any case, a circumstance of this nature cannot be a 
sufficient argument to justify Semler’s theory. But when we 
find this learned writer go on to make it a difficulty that seve- 
ral places of Christian assembly are mentioned as existing in 
Rome (xvi. 4, 14, 15), it appears to us that an exactly opposite 
inference would be more legitimate; ina vast capital, the resort 
of all the world, such as Rome was, the necessity of places of 
assembly in various quarters of the city would surely become 
manifest on the very first formation of a church; and, in like 
manner, the numerous salutations (c. xvi.) to a chureh which 
St. Paul had not yet visited, may be easily explained from the 
character of the city, which was continually receiving visitors 
from every corner of the world, and in turn sending out tra- 
vellers into all countries. Hence the Apostle may not have 
been acquainted, except by reputation, with many of the per- 


* Semler de duplici appendice epistolee Pauli ad Romanos, Halze, 1767. He sup- 

poses c. xvi. to bea list of persons to be saluted by the bearer of the letter on his way 

om Corinth to Rome, and ec. xv. in like manner to be a separate writing, intended not 
‘so much for the Romans as for all brethren who might be met with on the way. 
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sons who are named; and yet may have sent his greeting to 
them, because he felt himself most intimately connected with 
them by the bond of the same faith. 

These objections to Semler’s hypothesis hold good also against 
the kindred view of Dr Paulus,* who is of opinion that ¢. xv. 
is a special epistle to the more enlightened Christians of Rome, 
and that c. xvi. is addressed to the governors of the church 
only. Every letter to a church, he observes, would, as a matter 
of course, in the first instance, be put into the hands of the 
presbyters, who read it in public, and delivered the greetings 
which it contained: it could not be at once given to the whole 
community. But it does not necessarily follow from this remark, 
that the portion which contains the greetings was addressed to 
the presbyters exclusively of the church in general, and that, con- 
sequently, it cannot be regarded as an integral part of the 
epistle; and while, in like manner, we allow that in c. xv. the 
Apostle writes in part with an especial regard to the more ad- 
vanced members of the Roman church, still this circumstance 
by no means obliges us to consider that chapter a letter by it- 
self, inasmuch as the less advanced believers are not excluded 
from a share in its instruction. 

In the most recent times, the genuineness of the last two 
chapters has been again denied by Baur, (Studien, 1836. No. lll.) 
He supposes that a later writer of St Paul’s school attempted 
to effect a compromise between his party and the Judaizers, 
who were predominant in Rome; and that, with this view, he 
endeavours, by annexing these two chapters, to soften what was 
offensive in the epistle, The only evidence offered for the theory 
is of the internal kind—e. g., that c. xv. 1-13 contains matter 
which has already been far better expressed in ce. xii-xiv. But 
against this it has already been remarked, by Klinge, (Stud., 
1837. No. ii. p. 309,) that, while in c. xv. 1-13 there is a re- 
currence of ideas similar to some which had before been treated, 
they are reproduced with ingenious and spirited modifications, 
in a way which quite accords with the Apostle’s usual practice. 
It is alleged further, that the phrase didxovos ris regirouhs, (xv. 8), 
is not in St Paul’s manner; that, in xv. 14, seqq., the captatio 
benevolentice seems unworthy of an Apostle; and, lastly, that 


* First set forth In a programme (Jena 1801) ; afterwards in his Erklérung des 
Rémer-und Galaterbriefs, (Heidelberg, 1831.) 
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the mention of Illyria and Spain, in xv. 17-24, must be a spurious 
insertion. These points I have already discussed at length in 
my essay against Baur, (Stud. 1838. No. iv.) and they will be 
more particularly considered in the commentary on the several 
passages. I shall only observe further, that the first words of 
c. xv. are of themselves sufficient to render Baur’s supposition 
altogether improbable. The expression %me7% of duvarol charac- 
terizes the Gentile Christians as the more liberal and enlightened 
party; surely a follower of St Paul, writing for the purpose of 
conciliating the Judaizers, could not have made choice of a more 
inappropriate phrase. Moreover, Baur’s idea of a Judaizing 
tendency in the Roman church requires us to assume that the 
presbyters too were members of the Judaizing party; but how 
can it be supposed that, in such circumstances, a disciple of St 
Paul could add a forged appendage to the Apostle’s letter? 
Baur’s hypothesis, then, appears to be nothing else than the 
work of a misdirected acuteness and an unrestrained hyper- 
criticism, and will, therefore, never be able to establish itself.* 
We must notice, in the last place, the attempts of Eichhorn, 
Griesbach, and Flatt,+ to explain the different positions of the 
concluding doxology, and its relation to the various forms of 
conclusion which occur after xiv. 23, These writers assume,al- 
though with a variety of modifications, that St Paul ended his 
epistle on the large parchment at xiv. 23, and that the rest was 
written on smaller pieces, which were afterwards shifted and ar- 
ranged in different ways. This hypothesis, it must be allowed 
—especially as it is stated by Eichhorn—explains all the critical 
difficulties which occur in the last ehapters. Still, it is not to 
be denied that it has somewhat of a far-fetched and strained 
character, and therefore we could wish for the means of dispos- 
ing of these difficulties by some easier and simpler solution. J. 
E. Chr. Schmidt (in his Introduction) supposed that an easier 
explanation of this kind might be found by assuming the 
spuriousness of the doxology ; and this supposition has lately 


* Bottger, in his Beitrage Supplem. Géttingen 1838, pp. 17 seqq. also declares 
himself against Baur’s theory. 

+ Eichhorn, Einleit. ins N. T. vol. iii. Griesbach, Curse in historiam textus Gr. 
epistolarum Pauli, p. 45. Flatt, in the appendix to his Erklarung des Rémer- 
briefs. Schulz has !ately maintained that c. xvi. does not properly belong to the 
Epistle to the Romans, but may have been perhaps intended for Ephesus. (Comp. 
Stud, und Kritiken, for 1829, No. iii. pp. 309 seqq. 
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been stated by Reiche in a manner which really seems to render 
it very plausible. If, he observes, the circumstances of the 
case be closely examined, the difficulties of the last chapters are 
all in reality to be traced to this doxology. But, in the first 
place, it is altogether wanting in some MSS. (especially in F); 
while in others, such as D and G, it is struck out by a later 
hand. Then, in the copies which are of critical authority, it is 
found in three different places; (1) at the end, in B, C, E, and 
several other critical authorities; (2) after xiv. 23, in the codex 
J, and in almost all such MSS. as are written in small letters ; 
and, (8) in both places, as particularly in the codex A. That 
such differences are very ancient, is remarked by Origen in his 
commentary on the epistle; only he does not state that he was 
acquainted with copies which had the doxology in both places. 
On the other hand, Jerome (on Ephes. iii. 5) knew of copies in 
which the doxology was altogether wanting. Reiche, then, sup- 
poses that the reading of the epistle in the public assemblies of 
the early Christians probably extended only as far as xvi. 23, 
since little that is of an edifying kind follows in the after part 
of the epistle. In order that the conclusion in this place might 
not be without a benediction, he supposes that the doxology was 
first added in copies which were used in church; that it was 
originally moulded after the doxology at the end of St Jude’s 
epistle, and was afterwards gradually extended, until at length 
it was placed, as a full-sounding form, at the conclusion of the 
whole epistle. In order to give this view additional support, its 
learned author endeavours to show that the substance of the 
doxology itself does not point to St Paul as the writer. He 
considers it inflated, overladen, obscure as to the connexion of 
the ideas, and merely made up from Pauline forms. But it is 
precisely this which seems to me to be the weak side of Reiche’s 
theory. The supposition that the doxology is spurious would 
indeed appear to me probable in the highest degree, if the na- 
ture of the passage were different from what it is. In this 
opinion Schott agrees (Einl. p. 250), as also Kéllner and Fritz- 
sche in their commentaries; the last-named expositor, in parti- 
cular, may be considered to have settled the question by his 
excellent defence of the doxology (vol. i. pp. 38 seqq.). The 
very commencement, rw 62 duvapévy tuts ornpiZar xarcd ro ebay yénidy 
wou, x. 7. A, 18 enough to make the assumption of its spuriousness 
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exceedingly questionable. If the passage had originated in the’ 
way which Reiche points out, we might expect to find it a 
simple doxology, and in all likelihood a short one; but here the 
personal circumstances of St Paul and of his readers are distinctly 
marked. He-addresses them, speaks of himself in the first per- 
son, expresses ideas peculiar to himself exactly in the manner 
usual with him, and yet so that the doxology as a whole appears 
altogether new, and without a parallel in the Pauline epistles. 
Such an addition would hardly have been ventured on by one 
of the clergy who had no other object than to supply a good 
conclusion for the public reading. 

I am, therefore, unable to determine that the doxology is 
spurious, and am rather disposed to adopt Eichhorn’s view,* 
although not insensible to its partly far-fetched character; it 
has, however, the merit of solving the difficulties, and on this 
account is to be adhered to until something more deserving of 
commendation shall be discovered. But in any case it is estab- 
lished that the various position of the doxology is the only sub- 
ject to be discussed, and that this subject has no connexion with 
any question as to the matter of the last two chapters. The 
Epistle to the Romans, consequently, is not only genuine, but 
it has also descended to us in a state of completeness, without 
mutilation or addition. 


§ 2. TIME AND PLACE OF THE COMPOSITION. 


The Epistle to the Romans, dictated by St Paul to a person 
of the name of Tertius (xvi. 21), and sent by the hands of the 
deaconess Phoebe (xvi. 1), contains such decisive indications as 
to the time and the place of its composition, that there has been 
little difference of opinion’ on these points, whether in earlier or 
more modern times. The only difference which can be properly 
said to affect the subject, is that as to the general chronology of 
the Apostle’s life. Dr. Paulus, of Heidelberg, indeed, has (in 


* The opinion of Koppe and Gabler, that the transposition of the concluding 
doxology is to be traced to the ecclesiastical use of the epistle, would not be un- 
deserving of attention, if only a sufficient probability could be made out for the 
annexation of the doxology to ¢. xiv. While ec. xv. has a good termination, it must 
still be very forced to suppose the final doxology transferred from the end of the 
epistle, not to c. xv. but toc. xiv. Ife. xvi. were once omitted, it is most likely that | 
the doxology would also have been given up with it. 
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the two publications already referred to) proposed the novel 
opinion, that the epistle must have been written in Illyria, be- 
cause the writer states in c.xv. 19, that he had travelled ‘ from 
Jerusalem, and round about unto Ilyricum;” but it is very 
evident that the Apostle, in that passage, intends to name Illy- 
ricum only as the furthest point westward to which he had at 
the time penetrated, and not as the country in which he was at 
the moment of writing. An equally extravagant view as to the 
time when the epistle was written has been proposed by Tobler,* 
who maintains, on the ground of the Apostle’s extensive ac- 
quaintance with the Christians of Rome, that it ought probably 
to be referred to a date later than his first imprisonment. But 
it is at once manifest what a violent construction this supposi- 
tion would require us to put on such passages as 1. 9, and xy. 
23, in which the Apostle plainly declares that he had not yet 
been at Rome. The ordinary view, then,—according to which 
the epistle was written from Corinth, during the visit which St 
Paul paid to that city after having been driven from Ephesus, 
and having travelled through Macedonia,—is the only one which 
has the advantage of accounting easily and naturally for all the 
passages in which he speaks of himself, his journeys, and his 
undertakings. Thus, in 1 Cor. xvi. 1, he mentions an intention 
of going from Corinth to Jerusalem with a collection; and we 
find from Rom. xv. 25, that he purposed to set out on this 
journey immediately after dispatching his epistle to Rome. 
Aquila and Priscilla, who were still at Ephesus when St Paul 
thence wrote his first epistle to the Corinthians, had, at the date 
of the present epistle, again arrived at Rome. (1 Cor. xvi. 19; 
Rom. xvi. 3.) We find from Acts xix. 21, that the Apostle in- 
tended to visit Rome after he should have accomplished his 
journey to Jerusalem about the business of the collection; and 
in Rom. xv. 28, he speaks of the same design, only with the 
difference, that his plan had been extended to the extremity of 
the west (répua ris dUcews), So as to embrace a visit to Spain. If, 
in addition to these chief grounds, we take into consideration 
some coincidences in detail with what we know otherwise of St 
Paul’s history, e. g., that he sends greetings to the Christians 
of Rome from Caius (xvi. 23), a person mentioned in 1 Cor. 1. 14, 


* Compare Tholuck’s Comment. Introd, p. x. Tobler’s view is refuted by Flatt 
in a programme which is inserted in Pott’s Sylloge Comment. vol. ii. 
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as then resident at Corinth; that Erastus, from whom he in like 
manner conveys greetings (xvi. 23), and whom he styles oix0- 
vouuos THs worewe (2. e? of the city in which he was writing) is also 
- mentioned elsewhere as an inhabitant of Corinth, (2 Tim. iv. 
20); that Phoebe, the bearer of the epistle, was a deaconess of 
the church at Cenchrea, the port of Corinth—and other circum- 
stances of a like kind—there can be no further doubt that the 
Epistle of St Paul to the Romans was written from Corinth 
during his second visit to that city. And consequently, ac- 
cording to the system of chronology which we have adopted, the 
time of its composition is to be referred to about a.p. 59. 

The circumstance that the epistle was written in Greece, and 
in an entirely Greek city, would at once render it highly pro- 
bable that it was composed in Greek ; and this idea is confirm- 
ed by the universal tradition of the ancient church, and by 
the style of the composition, which throughout. appears to in- 
dicate an original. Indeed, both earlier and later writers have 
been almost unanimous in the opinion that it was originally 
written in Greek, since St Paul, as a native of Tarsus, must have 
had the command of that language, while in Rome it was suffi- 
ciently diffused to be generally intelligible. (Comp. Sueton. 
Claud. c. 4. Dialog. de Orator. c. 29. Juvenal, Satyr. iv. 185, 
seqq.) Bolton, however, (whose views have been adopted by 
Bertholdt), has here, as in other cases, misapplied his acuteness 
with a view of shewing that St Paul probably composed the 
epistle in Aramean—a notion which is surely, from the nature 
of the case, the most improbable that could well be conceived. 
We might even rather suppose with Hardouin, that it was ori- 
ginally written in Latin, and that it is still preserved to us in 
this ancient form in the Vulgate, if it were not too evident that 
this supposition is intended merely to enhance the glory of the 
version received in the [Roman] Catholic Church. So manifest 
is this, that the futility of the opinion has been shown even by 
some more liberal members of the author’s own communion. 


§ 3. oF THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


The circumstances under which the Roman church was formed 
and the date of its origin, are involved in a darkness which could 
only be dissipated by the discovery of ancient documents hitherto 
unknown—a discovery which we can now hardly venture to hope 
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for. At the time when St Paul wrote to the Romans, there al- 
ready existed in the capital of the world which then was, a 
church so, considerable that it was spoken of throughout the 
world (i. 8.) and required several places of assembly in the vari- 
ous quarters of the city, (xvi.) The Church of Rome cannot 
have been founded by an apostle ; for in that case St Paul would 
neither have addressed it by letter nor have visited it in person, 
since it was a general principle with him, and is expressly stated 
as such in this very epistle (xv. 20), to avoid interference with 
the work which had been already begun by another apostle: 
and when, in addition to this, we find in the Acts no mention 
of an apostle’s having been at Rome, we may fairly reject the 
assertion, which originated early, and has long been maintained, 
by the [Roman] Catholic Church, that St Peter was the founder 
of the Church of Rome.* On the other hand, the presence of 
St Peterin Rome at a later time, and his martyrdom there, are 
facts so well attested by historical evidence that they ought 
never to have been questioned. In the first place, Caius, the 
well-known Roman presbyter and zealous opponent of the Mon- 
tanists, states that in his time (towards the end of the second 
century ) the graves of the apostles were pointed out at Rome. 
When it is considered that he wrote in Rome itself, and that he 
is particular in mentioning the localities (viz., on the Vatican, 
and on the road to Ostia), it is inconceivable that there should 
be a mistake in this statement, since thousands must at once 
have confuted him. If the apostles died at Rome, and that by 
public execution, their death, and the place where their bodies 
rested, could not possibly have remained concealed ; if they did 
not die there, it is impossible to account for so early an origin 
of the tradition that they died there, unless we suppose the whole 
church to have consisted of mere deceivers; and, moreover, 


* It is surprising that even some Protestant writers, such as Bertholdt and 
Mynster can have acquiesced in this altogether unsupported notion of the founding 
of the Romish Church by Peter. 

+ The question has lately been again raised by Baur, in his essay on the party 
“of Christ ” at Corinth (Ziibing Zeitschr. 1831, No. iv.), and even Neander appears 
to have been shaken by his reasoning, (Apost. Zeitalter, ii. 459 seqq.) To me, 
however, Baur’s grounds seem altogether insufficient, and I consider the death of 
St Peter at Rome a fact not to be denied. In this judgment Bleek agrees (Stud. 
for 1836, No. iv. pp. 1061, seqq.) I have examined the matter more fully in a 
separate essay against Baur’s hypothesis, (Stud. 1838, No. iv.) Winer, on the 


other hand (Real lexicon, new ed. Art. Petrus) considers the accounts to be at least 
doubtful. 
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there must, in that case, have been some other discoverable state- 
ment as to the place of St Peter’s death, since it is not to be sup- 
posed that the most celebrated of the apostles could disappear 
without leaving some trace. But even allowing Caius to be no 
valid witness, because he was a Roman presbyter, and might 
have been desirous to enhance the lustre of his church by the 
alleged fact, no such exception can be taken to Dionysius, 
Bishop of Corinth, who lived half a century earlier; and, although 
interested in like manner for the church of Corinth, yet plainly 
witnesses that the two great apostles died, not in his own city, 
but in Rome. (Comp. the passages of both authorities in Euseb. 
Hist. Eccl. ii. 25.) To these testimonials are to be added those 
of Irenzeus (adv. Huaer. iii. 1, in Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v. 8), Clement 
of Alexandria (in Euseb. Hist. Eccl. ii. 14, 15; vi. 14), and of 
the critical Origen, who, like the others, refers the martyrdom 
of St Peter and St Paul to Rome.* (Euseb. H. E. iii. 1.) 

As, then, the apostles must have died somewhere, and no other 
city of antiquity claims the honour of their death, there is really 
no sufficient ground for doubting the account which is thus 
accredited. 

Still, however, we do not from this get any light as to the 
origin of the Roman church. For, even although the Apostle 
Peter be styled by Caius and Dionysius the founder of the 
church of Rome, it will naturally be understood that the ex- 
pression is not to be referred to the original foundation of the 
community, but to its enlargement and more complete establish- 
ment by him; and in this sense St Paul also is always named 
with him as joint founder of the church in Rome. We are, 
therefore, wholly left to conjecture on this point; and perhaps 
the most likely way of accounting for the formation of the com- 
munity may be, to suppose that a knowledge of Christianity 
was early conveyed to the capital by travellers, if not even by 
the Romans who were present at the feast of Pentecost (Acts 
ii. 10), and that through the influence of these persons a church ~ 
was gradually formed there. For ifany one strongly prominent 
individual had been the only agent in the foundation of the 

* Reiche, (loc. cit. p. 40,) Note 8, doubts whether the account in Eusebius ought 
to be referred to Origen; but the concluding words of the chapter, radra ’Oguyéves 
zare rth x. 7. r. evidently apply to the whole relation. We could at the utmost, 


only doubt, with Valesius, whether the words from Owués wv, xr: a- be Origen’s ; 
from Tlérgos 34 x. 7, 2. they are certainly his. 
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Roman church, it is more than probable that his name would 
have been preserved. And, again, the lively intercourse which 
Rome kept up with all parts of the empire, renders it equally 
inconceivable that Christians should not early have come to the 
capital from Antioch or Jerusalem ; and if they came, their zeal 
would have also led them to preach the word there. 

We have not, however, any certain trace of the existence of a 
Christian community in Rome earlier than the present epistle. 
For whether (as many have supposed, and as appears to myself 
probable) Aquila and Priscilla were already Christians at the 
time of their banishment from Rome by the edict of Claudius, 
is a point incapable of proof, since the passage, Acts xviii. 1-3, 
does not expressly state it; although, if we consider that other- 
wise their conversion would surely have been related, it can 
hardly be well doubted that this family brought its belief in 
Christianity from Rome with it. 

But even if it were not so, still it is evident that a community 
so considerable as that of Rome appears from St Paul’s epistle 
to have been, could not have come into existence all at once, but 
required some time for its formation ; and for this reason, if for 
no other, we must refer the foundation of the church to a period 
much earlier than the date of the epistle. 

There is, however, a difficulty in reconciling this supposition 
(which the contents of the epistle to the Romans oblige us to 
adopt,) with the narrative of St Luke at the end of the Acts, 
where it is stated that St Paul, on arriving in Rome, sent for 
the elders of the Jews who lived there, and related to them the 
cause of his being a prisoner ; to which they are represented as 
answering, that they had not received any letters concerning 
him; but that, as tothe sect of the Christians, they begged him 
to give them some information, since they had heard no more 
of it than it was everywhere spoken against (Acts xxviil. 17-22.) 
From this it would appear that no church could then have ex- 
isted in Rome, since otherwise it would seem inconceivable that 
the Jews should not have been aware of its existence. This 
conclusion was actually drawn by Tobler (Theol. Aufs., Zurich 
1796), who, in consequence of it, referred the composition 
of the epistle to the latest period of St Paul’s life—an 
opinion which is, of course, altogether untenable, as has 
already been observed), but which has some excuse in the 
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difficulties of this yet unexplained passage, since it is certainly 
sufficient to removethem. If it be said (as Tholuck and Reiche 
suppose) that the Jews may have concealed their knowledge of 
the matter, it is impossible to see why they should have done so. 
A man so dangerous as St Paul must have appeared from the 
Jewish point of view, would surely have at once been met by 
them with open opposition. But this supposition becomes yet 
more improbable on a more particular consideration of the se- 
quel, as related in the Acts. For we find that at their next 
meeting with St Paul, the chiefs of the Roman Jews appear 
really unacquainted with the subject of the gospel ; it is evident 
that they hear it for the first time, and the announcement of it 
raises, as was usual, a contention among their own number— 
some assenting to it, and others opposing it; and surely it is 
impossible to suppose this contention feigned. Hence we might 
suppose that the church may have been entirely broken up by 
the persecution of Claudius (Sueton. Claud. c..25), and that its 
subsequent gathering may have been so gradual that the few 
Christians who were at Rome when St Paul arrived there were 
unknown to the Jews of the capital.* I had myself formerly 
declared in favour of this opinion (Comm. on Acts xxvill. 17 
seqq., Ist ed.) ; but it cannot well serve as a way of escape from 
the difficulty, since the date of the epistle to the Romans falls 
in the interval between the persecution of the Jews under Clau- ° 
dius, and St Paul’s visit to Rome, and the epistle supposes the 
existence of a flourishing church; it is, therefore, impossible 
that at the later period there can have been but a small number 
of Christians in Rome, as the community was already so numer- 
ous at an earlier time. 

There is, however, the greater reason for desiring a solution 
of the difficulty, because thus light would be thrown on the 
relative circumstances of the Jewish and the Gentile Christians 
in Rome—a subject which is of so great importance for the ex- 
planation of the whole epistle. For that there were Christians 
in Rome when St Paul arrived there, appears (if indeed it yet 
require any proof), from Acts xxviii. 15, where it is related 

* There had been an expulsion of the Jews from Rome as early as the reign of 
Tiberius. (Cf. Sueton. Lib. c. 36. Tacit. Ann. ii. 85; Joseph. Arch. xviii. 4, 15.) 
Perhaps the passage of Suetonius about the expulsion of the Jews in the time of 


Claudius may indicate also an expulsion of the Christians, who would not at first be 
sufficiently distinguished from the Jews. 
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that brethren went as far as Forum Appium and Tres Tabernae 
to meet the Apostle; nor is there any conceivable reason why 
the Christians of Rome should have become fewer at the time 
of St Paul’s arrival than they were at the date of the epistle, 
since (in so far as we know) nothing had happened in the mean- 
time to disturb them; and yet it would appear that the chiefs 
of the Jewish community in Rome knew nothing of the Chris- 
tians. This indicates a peculiar relation between Gentiles and 
Jews, Gentile and Jewish Christians, in Rome, and so leads to 
the important question—What was the nature of the Church 
of Rome, or what may have been the tendencies existing in tt 
when St Paul wrote? a question closely coinciding with the in- 
quiry as to the occasion and object of the epistle, since the epistle 
is the only source from which we can derive our information as 
to the tendencies which, in the earliest times, were prevalent in 
that church. 

Now in the epistle to the Romans itself there is no special 
cause assigned for its being written.* St Paul merely mentions 
(i. 9 seqq.; xv. 15 seqq.) his desire to preach the gospel, as to 
the Gentiles in general, so especially to the inhabitants of 
Rome, as being the capital of the heathen world; whence it 
would simply appear that his object in writing his epistle was 
of quite a general kind. Notwithstanding this, it has often 
been attempted to point out particular causes, and particular 
objects in connexion with these, for the sending of the epistle 
to the Romans. It has been supposed by many writers, and 
some of them highly distinguished, that the only, or, at least, 
the most important, object was to mediate between contending 
parties in Rome, especially the Gentile and the Jewish Christians. 
Others find in the epistle a controversial design against Jews 
or Jewish Christians; while others again suppose that St Paul 
wished to guard against the abuse of his doctrine as to grace, 
or that he meant to oppose the Jewish spirit of insurrection. 
All these views, however (as to which more particular informa- 
tion may be gathered from Reiche, pp. 75 seqq.), on closer con- 


* Dr Paulus takes a naif view of the matter, inferring from xv. 19 that the 
beautiful appearance of Italy from the high coast of Illyria awakened in the 
Apostle’s mind a longing for Rome. The aesthetic motive, however, is very 
problematical, inasmuch as (not to mention other objections) it is well known 
that Italy cannot be seen across the Adriatic, 
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sideration, appear untenable; the whole exhibition of doctrine* 
in the epistle is purely objective in its character, nor is there, 
except in passing, any intentional and conscious regard to any- 
thing save the truth of the gospel. Butvit is, of course, in the 
very nature of truth that it forms oppositions against all errors, 
and thus far such oppositions appear in the epistle to the 
Romans as elsewhere; and, moreover, it was a part of the 
Apostle’s wisdom as a teacher, that he all along represents the 
doctrine of the gospel in such a manner that the statement it- 
self may be a safeguard against the errors which could not but 
fallin the way of the Christians; but besides the endeavour to 
exhibit the gospel to the Christians of Rome in its natural rela- 
tion to the law, and in its practical results on life, it is quite 
impossible to discover in the epistle to the Romans a further 
design to oppose the Jews, and to keep differences with them 
in view, such as is clearly expressed in the epistle to the 
Galatians. 

The idea of differences between the Gentile and the Jewish 
Christians at Rome, for the appeasing of which it is supposed 
that the Apostle’s letter was intended, is, however, so widely 
prevalent, that it is necessary for us to go into a more particu- 
lar inquiry as to this point.f This opinion may probably have 
at first been occasioned by the obvious parallel between the 


* [Darstellung. ] 

+ It has very recently been again proposed in a peculiar form by Baur 
(Stud. 1836, No. 3), and Kling (Stud. 1837, No. 2) partly agrees with him. 
I have more fully considered the treatises of these two writers in an essay 
(Stud. 1838, No. 4), to which I must here refer the reader, contenting myself 
with shortly characterising the views of Baur and Kling. Baur supposes the 
main part of the epistle to be, not ce, jii.viii., but the section ec. ix—xi. This 
portion, he argues, is intended to assert against the Jewish Christians the uni- 
versality of the Christian dispensation; and he supposes that ce. ili.—viiil. were 
intended to lead to this conelusion, the object of those chapters being to quench 
the jealousy of the Jews at the influx of Gentiles into the church, by showing 
that Jews and Gentiles stand in the same relation with respect to Christianity. 
Thus it is supposed that a Judaizing spirit, opposed to St Paul, had prevailed 
in Rome. Baur had previously endeavoured to prove this in the Tiibinger 
Zeitschrift, 1831, No. 4, and he now attempts to bring further evidence of it from 
the Acts, which book he supposes to have been composed at Rome, for the purpose 
of defending St Paul’s course of operation against the antipauline party; a view of 
which I have already given my opinion in commenting on the Acts. Kling is 
inclined to adopt Baur’s views, to the extent of recognising in the epistle a contro- 
versial design against J ewish opinions; but finds fault with him for considering the 
mass of the Roman Church as Judaistic, instead of regarding the Judaizers as only 
one element in it. Inthe mass, he says (p. 320), the Roman Church might rather 
be considered as animated by a Gentile-Christian tendency. 
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epistle to the Romans and that to the Galatians; and next by. 
the idea, that on account of the large body of Jews in Rome, 
there must also have been there a great number of Jewish 
Christians; and that if so, it is not to be supposed but that the 
Roman community came in for a share of the all-pervading 
contentions between Gentile and Jewish Christians. But plau- 
sible as this conclusion may appear, it is evident that it ought 
in the first place to be capable of historical proof; not only, 
however, is there an utter absence of such proof, but there are 
very important reasons to the contrary. In the whole epistle 
~ to the Romans there ts not a syllable which mentions disputes as 
to the relations of the law and the gospel, such as those which 
prevailed in Galatia. In xv. 7 seqq., there is a faint hint that 
in the case of the ascetics, towards whom the Apostle had re- 
commended a tender course of dealing (c. xiv.), the difference of 
Jewish Christians also came into question; and again, in xvi. 17— 
18, there is a warning against such as might cause divisions; but 
in v. 19 the Romans are plainly described as yet free from such 
errors, so that it is only the possibility of a disturbance of their 
peace that is contemplated. All that could be said, therefore, 
is this, that, while the Apostle’s argument is not openly directed 
to the subject of divisions, it is yet so managed as to make 
us feel through it that he has a covert regard to the two oppo- 
site systems. 

If, however, the matter be so understood, it must also be 
allowed that this feeling may very easily deceive, and by so 
much the more because these possible divisions are not expressly 
represented as originating with the Judaizing party. Where such 
differences actually existed, as in Galatia, St Paul speaks out 
plainly respecting them; why then should he not doso in this case? 
If he wished, independently of any possible or existing errors, to 
set forth the nature of the evangelical doctrine of salvation, he 
could not do so otherwise than by representing the relation of 
this new element to the two old systems of the Gentile and the 
Jewish life; both must, of course, fall into the background in 
comparison with the Peel and therefore his view* appears to 
be polemical. But that it is not so, even in a covert intention- 
ally-concealed manner, is shown by the notice in the Acts of St 


* [Auffassung.] 
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Paul’s appearance at Rome, which has not been at all suffi- 
ciently brought to bear on the inquiry as to the object of the 
epistle to the Romans. If we conceive the state of the church 
in Rome at the date of the epistle according to the common 
_ view, the history of St Paul in that capital is utterly incompre- 
hensible. It is supposed that the Roman Church was divided 
into two parties; that the strict Jewish-Christians wished still 
to observe the Law of Moses even outwardly, with circumcision, 
keeping of the Sabbath, and the like; that the Gentile Chris- 
tians, on the other hand, had freed themselves from it. Must 
we not, on this supposition, necessarily assume that the Roman 
Jewish Christians adhered to the synagogue in Rome? As the 
Jewish Christians of Jerusalem remained attached to the 
Temple, and did not renounce the Jewish polity, so, too, the 
Jewish Christians of Rome could not have separated themselves 
from the Synagogue. But now let us read the narrative~in 
Acts xxviii. 17, seqq., which represents the Christians as quite 
unknown to the rulers of the Roman synagogue, and let us ask 
whether, according to this, the supposition just stated has any 
appearance whatever of probability? There is in that passage 
(as has already been remarked) no ground at all for supposing 
an intentional concealment; and if this cannot be assumed, 
there remains nothing else but to say that the chiefs of the 
Jews really knew nothing of the Christians in Rome. The 
speech of St Paul (Acts xxviii. 17-20) is evidently reported in 
an abridged form; he had spoken in it of his belief in Christ, as 
is still indicated by the mention of the cas rot Iopamr. On this, 
then, the Jews declare epi ris aipesews rauTns yywordy zorw Hiiv Ors 
TOYA YOU GUTIAEYET CLI. Do people speak thus of a sect which is 
before their eyes—on whose struggles and contentions they are 
looking? This can hardly be made to seem likely. And to 
this is to be added the discussion which follows with St Paul 
(xxviii. 23 seqq.), in which for a whole day he expounds the 
Scriptures to them, in order to prove the Messiahship of Jesus, 
whereupon there arises a contention among the Jews them- 
selves:—all which would, according to the common view, have 
been a mere mockery,* since by that view the Jews must be 
supposed to have known of Christ long before, and to have de- 


* [Gaukelspiel. ] 
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cided against Him.* It is only in the towns where there were 
not as yet any churches that we find the Jews so free from pre- 
judice as they here appear in Rome; where, on the other hand, 
they were already acquainted with the Gospel through the 
formation of a church, they do not admit of any expositions of 
doctrine by Christians. As, however, there must yet have 
been a church in Rome, the question is, how we are to explain 
this remarkable position of the Jews towards it ? 

The only possible explanation of this phenomenon—and it is 
one which at the same time indicates the origin of the tendency 
which we afterwards find in the Roman Church—appears to be 
this.f It must be assumed that the Christians of Rome were 
induced, by the persecutions directed against the Jews under 
Claudius in the ninth year of his reign. to make their differences 
from the Jews clearly and strongly apparent—perhaps in con- 
sequence of the influence which even at that early time some 
disciples of St Paul already exercised on the Roman Church; 
exactly as at a later date the Christians of Jerusalem separated 
themselves from the Jews, that they might not be confounded 


* This is decisive against the supposition of Meyer, that the Jews spoke only as 
officials, and in this capacity showed an official reserve—that they merely meant 
to say that nothing had been officially announced to them. But—besides that this 
is an evident transferring of modern circumstances to the ancient world—the dis- 
putes which arose among the Jews themselves in consequence of St Paul’s preach- 
ing will not allow us to explain the phenomena before us by the character of the 
official body of the Roman Jews. 


+ For the further establishment of this view, and the justification of it against 
the attacks of Baur, I refer to my essay, already cited above, in the Studien for 
1838, No. 4. This only I remark here, that his appeal to Tacitus (Amn. xiv. 44), 
by way of proof that the Christians were quite well known in Rome, is by no 
means adapted to decide the question before us, since it is the Jews who are here 
spoken of as unacquainted with the Christians, while Tacitus speaks of heathens ; 
moreover, it was only by means of the rack that the heathens extorted the names 
of the members of the Christian community in Rome: which evidently speaks for 
their concealed and retired condition. Kling (Stud. 1837, No. 2, pp. 807, seqq.) 
refutes, indeed, the capricious fancies of Baur, but himself reverts to the old unte- 
unable view, that the Jews of Rome only pretended to know nothing of Christians 
there, in order to avoid disputes with them. That they wished to hear St Paul, is 
explained by Kling merely from the forward curiosity* of Jews, which led them to 
seek for an opportunity of hearing a discourse from a famous rabbi. But it is un- 
necessary to show how unsatisfactory this representation is. The Jews of Rome 
evidently hear of Christ for the first time; they fall into disputes among them- 
selves; this, surely, cannot be pretence! Unless we suppose the Acts of the Apos- 
tles to be tinged with fiction (as Baur maintains), there remains no other explana- 
tion than that here proposed. Béttger’s explanation of the case is also extremely 
unsatisfactory. He supposes that the difficulties are all of my own creation, and 
that in reality there are none, Comp. Beiriige, Supplem. pp. 27 -seqq.) 


* Vorwitz. + [Soll die Apostelgeschichte keine romanhafte Farbe tragen.] 
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with them, and might be allowed to live in Aelia. If disciples 
of St Paul early acquired a decisive influence in Rome, we shall 
also understand how it was that the Apostle could regard the 
Roman Church as his own, and could open his correspondence 
with it without invading another’s tield of labour. In conse- 
quence of this persecution of the Jews, Aquila and Priscilla took 
refuge at Corinth; and there they were found by the Apostle 
Paul (Acts xviii. 2), who, without doubt, became even at that 
time acquainted, by means of these fugitives, with the Roman 
Church and its circumstances. On this knowledge St Paul, four 
or five years later, at the beginning of Nero’s reign, on his third 
missionary journey, wrote from Corinth his epistle to Rome. 
There is little likelihood that any great number of Jews can have 
ventured so early to return to Rome; those who returned were 
obliged to keep themselves in concealment, and it was naturally 
the interest of the Christian community there to remain as far 
as possible from them. Even three years later, when St Paul 
himself appeared in Rome, the body of Jews there may still not 
have been considerable,—in part, too, it may not have been com- 
posed of its old members, who had lived there before the perse- 
cution by Claudius, but of altogether new settlers, who were 
unacquainted with the earlier existence of a Christian commu- 
nity. And thus it might come to pass within eight or ten years 
that the Christian community at Rome appears entirely sepa- 
rated from the body of Jews in that city; and in such a state 
of separation we find it, according to the notice at the end of 
the Acts. As, according to the same narration, the Jews did 
not receive St Paul, so that here also he found himself obliged 
to turn to the Gentiles, this separateness continued to subsist, 
and thus by degrees there was developed at Rome a directly 
anti-Judaic tendency, which caused a prohibition of celebrating 
the Sabbath, and of everything Jewish.* According, then, to 
this representation, it is altogether unlikely that there should 
have been Jewish Christians in Rome from whom contentions 


* The latest expositor of the epistle, Dr Kéllner, supposes that St Paul, during 
his imprisonment, sent for the chief of the Jews for the purpose of gaining them, 
and that St Luke did not intend to give an account of his intercourse with the 
Christians. This, however, is but an evasion of the difficulty; the real point is,— 
how the behaviour of the Jews, which is in question, can be conceivable, if in Rome 
itself there existed a Christian community, in which there were Judaizing Chris- 
tians. Kéllner has not advanced anything towards the solution of the difficulty. 
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with the Gentile Christians could proceed. Christians of the 
former kind were in the habit of keeping up the connexion 
with the synagogue, and if so, the chief persons of the syna- 
gogues could not be unacquainted with the existence of a 
community which declared Him who was crucified to be the 
Messias. There might still have been Jews by birth or pro- 
selytes among the members of the Roman Church, but these 
would, in that case, have altogether taken up the freer Pauline 
view of the law, and have detached themselves from the con- 
nexion of the synagogue. If, indeed, there were any decided 
testimony for the fact, that in Rome, as in Galatia, there existed 
within the Church itself a party of gross Jewish Christians, the 
view which has just been given, and which rests on the evidence 
of history, might still be combated with some appearance of 
justice; but there is no such testimony whatever. ‘There is, as 
has been observed, an utter absence of clear statements on the 
subject in the epistle to the Romans; for (as I have above re- 
marked) xvi. 17 seqq. points only to a possible danger, and the 
proper doctrinal body of the epistle (chap. iii.—viii.) treats the 
relation between law and Gospel in a purely objective way, 
without any reference to differences in the bosom of the church 
itself. Chapters ix.-xi. are evidently intended for Gentile 
Christians only, who also are throughout exclusively addressed, 
and, lastly, chapters xii. and xiil. contain wholly objective ad- 
monitions. There remain, consequently, only the first and last 
chapters; and in these very chapters the hints of such conten- 
tions have been supposed to be found. Ime. il, it is said, the 
subject is quite clearly the Jews, who are expressly addressed 
(ii. 17, 27), so that the epistle must also necessarily be supposed 
to have been written to Jewish Christians; in iii. 1, seqq. the 
advantages of the Jews are discussed, and although in «. xiv. 
the mistaken freedom of Gentiles is reproved, yet it is in con- 
trast with Jewish scrupulousness, which must, therefore, neces- 
sarily be also supposed to have had certain representatives in 
the Roman church. To the observations from the opening 
chapters, however, it is to be answered, that still St Paul assur- 
edly did not write to Jews, and yet it is Jews, and not Jewish 
Christians, who are addressed in the passages il. 17, 27; the 
address, therefore, is evidently not to be used as a foundation 
for inferences as to the character of the readers, but is rather 
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to be regarded as merely a rhetorical figure. St Paul’s object 
in the first chapters is only to prove of both Gentiles and Jews 
that they had need of Christ the Saviour; but into these two 
elements the whole world was divided, when regarded from the 
theocratic point of view; and thus, in as far as St Paul has an 
universal purpose in writing his epistle, in so far was he obliged 
to contemplate Christianity in its relation to the previously- 
existing systems,* without giving us a ground for thence deduc- 
ing anything as to the composition of the Roman Church. 
Hence it was quite necessary that the advantages of the Jews 
also should be discussed, (iii. 1, seqq.,) inasmuch as it was neces- 
sary for the Gentiles, even if they embraced Christianity with- 
out any intermediate step, to know how they stood with rela- 
tion to the Old Testament economy and to the people of Israel; 
and, consequently, from a discussion on these points nothing 
can be inferred for the existence in Rome of Jewish Christians 
in the proper sense of the term,—.e. of persons who not only 
were of Jewish descent, (for in that sense St Paul himself would 
be a Jewish Christian,) but who attached an exaggerated value 
to Jewish views, and adhered to the connexion with the syna- 
gogue and the temple. A more plausible evidence for the ex- 
istence of such a party at Rome is ¢. xiv.,—according to which, 
undoubtedly, there must have been in Rome a class of persons 
scrupulous as to the law. It is, however, extremely improbable 
that these were Judaizers of the ordinary kind, such as were 
found in Galatia; for the latter had no scruple as to the eating 
of flesh in general, but only as to the flesh of unclean animals; 
whereas the Roman ascetics, on the other hand, disapproved of 
all use of animal food, and lived wholly on herbs and fruits 
(xiv. 2). The whole question as to the character of these per- 
sons, therefore, requires a closer examination, which we shall 
institute in the exposition of the passage; in any case, however, 
we must say that c. xiv. is not adapted to prove the existence 
of Judaizers in Rome, since the description is not at all suitable 
to them. 

We regard, consequently, the hypothesis of an intended settle- 
ment of dispute between Gentile and Jewish Christians in Rome 
as wholly untenable; and we find in the epistle to the Romans 


* |Lebensstufen, degrees of life.] 
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a purely objective statement of the nature of the Gospel, grounded 
only on the general opposition between Jews and Gentiles, and 
not on the more special opposition existing in the church atself, 
between Judaizing and non-Judarzing Christians.* 


G4. ARGUMENT OF THE EPISTLE. 


With respect to the plan of the epistle to the Romans, two 
extremes are to be avoided: first, the view which represents the 
Apostle as having written according to a most exactly elaborated 
logical scheme; and, secondly, the supposition that, without 
having any settled design, he merely abandoned himself to his 
inward impulses. Between the two views, the following appears 
to come out as the true and correct idea—that certainly St Paul 
had designed a general plan for the epistle, but without having 
carried it into detail. His epistle, consequently, has not the 
precision of a theological treatise, but preserves the freer form 
of a letter; still, there is expressed in it so determined and clear 
a train of thought that St Paul cannot have written it without 
any plan, and in mere obedience to the current of his feelings. 
For how different a shape such an absolutely free and unpre- 
meditated effusion takes, we see, among other instances, in the 
epistle to the Ephesians. One leading idea, the relation of Law 

and Gospel, is carried out so carefully by the Apostle, with the 
- necessary preliminaries for understanding it, and the most im- 
portant consequences which result, that nothing whatever of 
essential importance can be pointed out as missing in his state- 
ment.t 


* It were to be desired that the terms Jewish and Gentile Christians were more 
carefully distinguished than they usually are from Judaizing and non-Judaizing 
Christians. It is, indeed, certainly to be supposed that most of those who were 
Jews by birth continued, even as Christians, to keep up a great attachment to the 
Jewish law, and that most of those who were Gentiles by birth remained free from 
it as Christians; yet doubtless, there were also many Jews by birth (and conse- 
quently Jewish Christians) who, as Christians, did not Judaize; and, in like man- 
ner, many of Gentile birth might have already, as proselytes, been so strongly im- 
plicated in Judaism, that, even after becoming members of the Christian church, 
they continued to follow a Judaizing tendency. The names of Jewish and Gentile 
Christians, therefore, ought to be used only to signify descent, and the erroneous 
spiritual tendency to be denoted by the epithet Judaizing. 

+ The view proposed by Baur, (Stud. 1836. No. 3,) that the main part of the 
epistle consists, not of the section ce. iil.-viii., but of cc. ix.-xi., has been already 
noticed above. The untenable character of this supposition has been shown in my 


essay, already more than once cited, (Stud. 1838, No. 4,) to which I now refer 
the reader, 
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The whole epistle falls under four divisions. The first part 
contains the opening, (i. 1-17,) in which, after the salutation, 
(1-7,) is given the Introduction to the following discussion, 
(8—17,). The last two verses expressly state the theme for the 
whole epistle, viz., that the Gospel is a power of God, and in it 
the righteousness from faith is revealed.* 

This idea is developed in the Second Part (i. 18—xi. 36), 
which, as being the doctrinal portion of the epistle, is that which 
gives it its great importance. It falls into five sections, of which 
the first, (i. 18—iii. 20,) is a preparation for the deduction pro- 
perly so called; being devoted to proving the universal sinfulness 
of all mankind, in order to manifest the insufficiency of the law, 
both moral and ceremonial, and the necessity of another way of 
salvation, the righteousness of faith. First of all, the Apostle 
proves the sinfulness of the Gentile world, (i. 18-32); next, he 
treats of the Jews more especially, (ii. 1-29); lastly, he further 
considers the relation of the Jews to the Gentiles, and allows to 
the former great advantages in their calling, but declares that 
they have forfeited these by their unfaithfulness, wherefore 
there is now no difference between Jews and Gentiles in their 
position with respect to the gospel, (iii. 1-20.) 

With the second section (iii. 21—v. 11), the Apostle then 
enters on the doctrinal exposition itself. Since the law, whether 
ceremonial or moral, was not sufficient to render men righteous 
and holy before God, He has opened another way, namely this, 
that men should become righteous and blessed through faith in 
Jesus, who is set forth as a mercy-seat,f (iil. 21-31.) St Paul 
indicates the germs of this righteousness by faith in the Old 
Testament, as far back as the life of Abraham, who pleased 
God, not by works of the law, but by faith, which was imputed 
to him for righteousness, (iv. 1-25.) This holy way, then, by 
which alone man in his sinful state can attain to peace with 
God, has, through the love of Christ, been manifested to all 
men; for which cause we may not now glory save in Christ only, 
(ver. 1-11.) 

The third section indicates the internal necessary connexion 
of this way of faith with the nature of man. As from Adam 


* Tt will be seen in the commentary that the author takes the words differently 


from the English version. 
+ ‘IAarrngiov, ver. 25. Propitiation, Eng. version. 
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the stream of sin poured itself forth over mankind, and hence 
every one who is descended from him has fallen under sin,—so 
from Christ does righteousness proceed, which He imparts to 
the faithful in the new birth The law, therefore, is intended 
only to make sin powerful, in order that grace may become 
more powerful, (ver. 12-21.) The same, therefore, which took 
place in Christ, has been accomplished in his people also, seeing 
that all are in him, as they were in Adam. For this cause, 
also, must not any one who has been incorporated into Christ 
any longer serve sin; for he has died in the old man, and, like 
a woman who has been set free by the death of her husband, 
he has become married to another husband, even Christ, (vi. 1 
—vil. 6.) 

' After this follows, in the fourth section, the description of the 
course of conyersion in man, (vii. 7—viii. 89.) From the first 
movements of grace and the quickening of sin, the Apostle 
proceeds to depict the process by which the inner life is evolved, 
to the fully developed contest between light and darkness in 
the soul, which at last is triumphantly ended by experience of 
the power of the grace of Christ, (vii. 7-24.) With this is con- 
nected the description of the life in grace itself, and in the con- 
tinual growth therein, to the consummation of the whole per- 
sonality in God, (vii. 25—viii. 17.) Lastly, the Apostle passes 
from the consummation of the individual to the consummation 
of the whole, which is represented and assured in it; and with 
this is attained the purpose of the course of the world, since 
thus all that was corrupted by the fall will be restored to its 
original purity, (vill. 18-39.) 

In the fifth section, (ix. 1—xi. 36,) the Apostle leads back his 
readers to the peculiar relation in which the Jews stand towards 
the Christian system of salvation. It is primarily intended for 
them; and, nevertheless, they appear as if expressly shut out 
from it, and the Gentiles as if called before the Jews. In con- 
sequence of this relation, the Apostle first unfolds the doctrine 
of election in general, agreeably to the indications in the Old 
Testament, and shows that the holiness and blessedness of the 
creature are solely the work of God’s gracious election, and 
that the unholiness and damnation of the creature are no less 
to be regarded as solely his own work (ix. 1-29). He then 
shows that it is the unfaithfulness of the Jews which has hin- 
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dered them from laying hold on the righteousness which is by 
faith; they had obstinately clung to the law as the way of sal- 
vation, whereas Christ is the end of the law, and in Him alone 
dwelleth peace for Jews and Gentiles (ix. 30—x. 21). . And, 
lastly, St Paul opens the prospect, that even for the Jews a 
conversion to Christ is yet to be expected. He points to the 
fact that a holy seed has yet remained in the people, which 
will not be lost; and then, in bold prophetic glances, he passes 
on to the end of days, when Israel shall again be engrafted 
into the olive tree, in whose roots the Gentiles only have at first 
been set as wild shoots. This contemplation incites the Apostle 
at last to an enthusiastic* glorification of God, with which he 
concludes this second and most important part of the epistle 
(x1. 1-36.) 

The third part, the hortatory (xii. 1—xv. 33), may be divided 
into three sections. In the first (xii. 1—xiii. 14), St Paul gives 
general admonitions to brotherly love, and to obedience. In 
the second section (xiv. 1—xv. 18), he treats of the regard to be 
paid to such as are weak in faith, and suppose themselves 
obliged to an exact observance of some altogether unessential 
practices or precepts. The Apostle exhorts the stronger mem- 
bers of the Church to treat these with a forbearing considera- 
tion, and prays them rather, after their Lord’s example, to re- 
frain from using their liberty than to offend a brother. In the 
third section, St Paul communicates notices respecting himself 
and his intended journeys. 

The fourth and concluding part forms the epilogue, and con- 
tains greetings and good wishes for the readers (xvi. 1-27.) 

According to this summary of the contents, the nine chapters 
from the third to the eleventh form unquestionably the most 
essential part of the epistle. They furnish a careful doctrinal 
exposition of the nature of the Christian scheme of salvation,t 
by no means, as Reiche says, (p. 66), apologetico-polemical con- 
siderations on it. But the peculiar character of the epistle still 
requires a special consideration, on which we enter in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 


* [Begeisterten.] 

-+ So, with substantial correctness, Hépfner, De consecutione sententiarum in 
Pauli epistola ad Romanos; Lips. 1828. Compare also Fuhrman’s Essay De Con- 
cinnitate in Ep. ad Rom. in Velthusen, &c., Sylloge, vol. i. 461 seqq. 
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§ 5. THE VALUE AND THE PECULIAR CHARACTER OF THE 
EPISTLE. 


Among the epistles of St Paul, three classes may be distin- 
guished; first, epistles of doctrinal instruction ; next, epistles of 
practical instruction; and, lastly, friendly outpourings of the 
heart. To the last class belong the Epistles to the Ephesians, 
the Philippians, the Colossians, and Philemon. All these pre- 
suppose the common faith as known, and aim only at perfecting 
of believers in it, and confirming them in brotherly love. Those 
which I have styled epistles of practical instruction are especially 
occupied with the external side of the ecclesiastical life. The 
Epistles to the Corinthians, to Timothy, and to Titus, are those 
which, while they touch on individual points of doctrine, set 
especially before our view the ecclesiastical circumstances of the 
apostolic age. But the Epistle to the Romans, with those to the 
Galatians and Thessalonians, belongs, beyond the possibility of 
mistake, to the first class—the epistles of doctrinal instruction. 
In respect of subject, it is most nearly akin to that of the Gala- 
tians; both treat of the relations of law and gospel: while, 
however, as has been shown above, this relation is treated alto- 
gether objectively in the Epistle to the Romans, the Epistle to 
the Galatians represents it polemically, in opposition to the 
Judaizing Christians. The Epistle to the Galatians, moreover, 
limits itself exclusively to this relation, and discusses it more 
briefly than is the case in the Epistle to the Romans. In this, 
on the other hand, the relation of law and gospel is set forth 
didactically, in the proper sense of the word, nay, scientifically, 
so that the doctrine of the sinfulness of human nature, which is 
essential to its foundation, and the doctrine of the divine decree, 
which furnishes the key to the passing of the gospel from the 
people of Israel to the Gentiles, are also set forth in connection 
with it.* 

Hence we may say that in the Epistle to the Romans is con- 
tained, as it were, a system of Pauline doctrine, inasmuch as all 


* That in the Epistle to the Galatians the relation between law and gospel alone 
is treated, while in that to the Romans the doctrine of election is also considered, 
may be regarded as the reason why Luther commented on the Galatians only; ‘he 
wished undoubtedly to avoid declaring himself on predestination. 
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the essential points which the Apostle was accustomed to bring 
forward with essential prominence, in treating of the gospel, are 
here unfolded.in detail. It is very appropriate that he, the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, set forth this in an epistle of instruc- 
tion to the Christians of Rome in particular, since that city 
represented, as it were, the whole Gentile world, in like manner 
as Jerusalem represented the Jewish. The Epistle to the 
Romans is thus fara letter to all Gentiles and Gentile-Christians 
collectively (as the Epistle to the Hebrews is addressed to all Jews 
and Jewish-Christians, with a view of bringing them nearer to 
the more comprehensive Pauline position);—and in consequence 
of this significancy, its contents have also, in perfect accordance 
with the process of the Church’s development, become the basis 
of all the doctrinal development of the Western Church. There 
is in human nature an inclination to deviate ever again and 
again from the essential character of the gospel, and to sink 
back into the law. The difficulty of overcoming the law, and 
of enforcing the gospel truth in its peculiarity, showed itself, — 
even as early as during the foundation of the Church. Even | 
those who had experienced the power of the gospel, like the 
Christians of Galatia, might be again led astray, and drawn 
back to the Old Testament position of the law. Afterwards, 
during the medieval period, a new legal character was developed 
in the bosom of the Church itself, and the righteousness of 
faith, without the works of the law, was altogether misappre- 
hended. By the light of the Word of God, and especially by . 
the careful, profound, and experimental statement of the doc- 
trine in the Epistle to the Romans, the Reformers again dis- 
covered the original doctrine of the righteousness which comes 
of faith, and so they built the church anew on its eternal, inde- 
structible foundation. Since the middle of the eighteenth 
century, lastly, the Church again sank down to the legal posi- 
tion, in the rationalistic-neological tendency which, from that 
period, became prevalent; and if the most recent time has been 
able once more to find the jewel of faith under the ruins of the 
demolished Church, it is mainly indebted for this to the com- 
prehensive, and, to every yearning heart, convincing statement, 
of the Apostle Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans.* And as 


* That after this the Apostle’s fundamental suppositions are the only part of the 
epistle to which Reiche (vol. i. p. 91) is even now able to attach a value, is intelli- 
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the Church, altogether, has always been in danger of losing the 
evangelical truth, and sinking back to the position of the law, 
so is the same to be observed in the development of the life of 
the individual also. Every awaking of sin, and of the striving 
after deliverance from it, proceeds from the endeavour to fulfil 
the law of God, whether the inward law of the conscience, or 
the outwardly given law of revelation. The vanity of the 
struggle which arises from this striving is the first thing which 
brings to the conviction that there must be another way which 
leadeth unto life. From this feeling of the need of salvation, 
arises, by means of the preaching of Christ, faith, and in it re- 
generation, the changing of the whole inward man, and the 
filling with the power of divine life. As, however, the old man, 
in whom sin dwells, still remains alive in the individual after 
this has taken place, there remains also for him the danger of 
relapsing into the law, which becomes so much the more threat- 
ening, if he is obliged to own that he has not avoided the oppo- 
site extreme, relaxing in the struggle against sin, and falsely 
taking comfort from the merits of Christ. And as this danger 
of relaxing in the struggle threatens the individual, so again 
does it threaten the aggregate also, and to the avoiding of it 
are directed (as has been already observed) the catholic epistles, 
with the Epistle to the Hebrews, which, in this respect, form a 
necessary complement to the body of St Paul’s epistles in gene- 
ral, and to the Epistle to the Romans in particular.* 

A writing of such penetrative significancy—which in the 
course of centuries has been the regulating authority for the 
Church in the most critical moments of her development— 
which has already been, is, and to the end of time will continue 
to be, the regulating authority for persons without number, as 
to the training of their individual life—must have had the 
deepest foundation in the life of its author, It was only from 
lively experience that the Apostle could treat a relation of such 
uncommon difficulty in such a manner that his words still, after 
thousands of years, tell as profoundest truth in the hearts of 


gible from this learned writer’s doctrinal position. Kéllner (p. 58) considers it 
necessary to extract the kernel from the husk before we can get at abiding truths 
in the epistle; he, too, regards its significance as a whole as only temporary. 

“ [Olshausen’s views as to the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews have 
already been mentioned in a note on the General Introduction, § 3.] 
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millions, and in the collective consciousness of great ecclesiasti- 
cal communities. Indeed the whole substance of the vast expe- 
riences through which St Paul had passed in his own life may 
be traced back to the relation between law and gospel. Before 
his conversion, he knew no other way than that of fulfilment of 
the law, and with all the ardour of his noble soul he threw him- 
self on the mass of inward and outward precepts which the 
Mosaic law and the tradition of the Pharisees presented to him, 
with the intention of fulfilling them all. His zeal was honest, 
and he advanced far; for he was regarded by those around him 
as pious and God-fearing. In the depth of his soul, however, 
the Divine Spirit testified the contrary to him; the life of the 
believers, whom in his zeal for the law he persecuted unto 
blood, showed him something in which he was lacking. To 
the stirrings of this inward craving the power of grace attached 
itself, and the appearance of the Lord near Damascus darted like 
aray from a higher world into his darkness. He was now pene- 
trated by a feeling at once of the infinite impotence of man, and 
of the abounding power of grace. All his exertion in fulfilment 
of the law had resulted in a fighting against God and His holiest 
working; him, the fighter against God, grace in a moment 
changed into an instrument for His purposes. Hence the 
Apostle, after this experience, knew not how to preach any- 
thing save the grace of God in Christ, whereby man is enabled 
to accomplish whatever the rigid law can require, and still infi- 
nitely more, without becoming high-minded, void of love, or 
contemptuous towards the weak, inasmuch, namely, as it is 
grace that works all in him, not he himself by his own might. 
The words of Augustine—Da quod jubes, Deus meus, et jube 
quod vis,—contain, therefore, the whole system of the Apostle 
Paul. 

Such being the nature of the contents of the Epistle to the 
Romans, it may be understood why it is usually regarded as 
very difficult. Indeed it may be said that where there is want- 
ing in the reader’s own life an experience analogous to that of 
the Apostle, it is utterly unintelligible. Everything in the 
epistle wears so strongly the impress of the greatest originality, 
liveliness, and freshness of experience; the Apostle casts so sure 
and clear a glance into the most delicate circumstances of the 
inward life in the regenerate; he contrives with such genius to 
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place all that is individual in connexion with that which is most 
general, that the reader who stands on the limited, inferior 
ground of natural knowledge of the world, must at one time 
become dizzy at the vast prospects into the periods of develop- 
ment of the universe which St Paul discloses, and at another 
lose sight of these, in order as it were to look into the, as it 
were, microscopically exhibited circumstances which the Apostle 
unveils with respect to the most secret processes in the depth of 
the soul. Where, however, analogous inward experience, and 
the spiritual eye sharpened thereby, draw near, the esssential 
purport of the epistle makes itself clear, even to the simplest 
mind, as Luther has shown in the most popular manner in his 
celebrated preface to the Epistle to the Romans. It is not, 
however, my intention by this to deny that, even where expe- 
rience is pre-supposed, there still remain considerable difficulties 
in the execution and form of the statement, and likewise in 
particular parts of the epistle—e.g., in the dissertation on elec- 
tion; but these are still only the subordinate parts of the 
epistle, as compared with the leading main ideas respecting 
law and gospel. It would, however, be a great mistake to 
suppose from what has been said that it is intended to represent 
the study of the Epistle to the Romans as useless in cases where 
the transition from law to gospel has not yet been experienced; 
rather the thorough and laborious study of its profound contents 
is often the very means by which a yet defective experience 
trains itself. My intention is much more to warn against the 
employment of guides who, without a glimmering of the true 
sense of the Apostolic letter, can only hinder the beneficial 
effect of the study of it by their erroneous explanations. 


§ 6. LITERATURE. 


There is hardly any book of the New Testament which has 
been so frequently and fully treated as the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans—a circumstance which is sufficiently explained by the 
significance of its contents. A comprehensive survey of the 
literature connected with this epistle is furnished by Reiche 
(pp. 95 seqq.); the following appear to be the principal works. 

First, as to the Fathers of the Church—we have no commecn- 
tary from that doctor who would have been qualified above all 
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others for a deeply-grounded exposition of the epistle—Augus- 
tine. We possess by him only a fragmentary exposition of 
some passages, under the title, Expositio quorundam proposi- 
tionum ex Epistola ad Romanos, and the commencement of a 
work on too extensive a plan, and therefore left incomplete. 
This does not embrace more than the greeting (i. 1-7), and is 
entitled Inchoata expositio epistolae ad Romanos. On the 
other hand, a commentary on the Epistle to the Romans by his 
celebrated opponent Pelagius is preserved among the works of 
Jerome and in the revision of Cassiodorus. The work of Origen 
on this book we possess only in Rufinus’ translation, by which 
it has lost much of its value for us. Besides these, we have 
commentaries by Chrysostom and Theodoret, executed in their 
usual manner. The exposition by the so-called Ambrosiaster is 
peculiar ; but his exposition of St Paul’s Epistles is of more 1m- 
portance with reference to history than to doctrine. In later 
times Oecumenius and Theophylact employed themselves on 
the Epistles of St Paul, and also on the Catholic Epistles; their 
commentaries, however, contain but little of their own. But 
the Greek Fathers altogether have, in consequence of their 
Pelagianizing tendency, been very far from successful in the 
exposition of the Epistle to the Romans; the whole purport of 
the epistle was too remote from them to admit of their master- 
ing it. 

The middle ages were especially unfitted by the prevailing 
tendency to a legal system for the profitable illustration of the 
Epistle to the Romans. It was not until the Reformation that 
a new period for the interpretation of it commenced. Luther, 
indeed, was in the same case with Augustine; he left no com- 
mentary on this epistle. On the other hand, besides Calvin’s 
profound work, the most intimate associate of Luther, Melanch- 
thon, has presented us with an exposition in which we clearly 
trace the spirit of the great reformer. He published in 1522 a 
shorter exposition, under the title of Annotationes in Epistolam 
ad Romanos, Viteb. 1522, 4to. A more detailed commentary 
afterwards appeared under the title of Commentarii in Epist. 
ad Romanos, 1548, 8vo. Expositions of the Epistle to the 
Romans also appeared by Bugenhagen, Zwingli, Oecolampadius, 
Musculus, Bucer, in all which, however, as is easily accounted 
for, controversy against the Romish Church predominates. In 
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the seventeenth century, and in the earlier half of the eigh- 
teenth, many additional commentaries appeared, in which 
the same polemical reference was prominent. Among the 
better of the expositors who took this direction is Sebastian 
Schmidt, (Commentarius in Ep. ad Romanos, Hamburg, 1644); 
Abraham Calov, in his Biblia Illustrata, combats Grotius, and 
his often (especially in the exposition of the Epistle to the 
Romans) very shallow views. Among the [Roman] Catholics, 
Cornelius a Lapide wrote in the seventeenth century a com- 
mentary on this, and also on all the rest of St Paul's Epistles, 
which is still, at this day, not wholly without use. (Antwerp, 
1614.) 

From the middle of the last century until near its end, special 
expositions of the Epistle to the Romans were written by Baum- 
garten, (Halle, 1747.) Mosheim (whose work was edited by 
Boysen, 1770), Koppe (first in 1783, the latest edition, under 
the care of Von Ammon., appeared in 1824), Andr. Cramer, 
(Kiel, 1784), and Morus (edited by Holzapfel, 1794). 

After this, for about a quarter of a century,* no labour of any 
importance was bestowed on the epistle, until since 1820 the 
activity of literary men has again been directed to it. The latest 
expositions} are by Béckel, (Greifswalde, 1821), Tholuck (first 
edition, 1824; third edition, 1830), Flatt, (edited by Hoffmann, 
Tubingen, 1825), Stier, in the second Sammlung der Andeu- 
tungen (Leipzig, 1828, pp. 205-451) Klee ([Roman] Catholic in 
his view, Mainz, 1830), Riickert (Leipzig, 1831), Benecke 
(Heidelberg, 1831), Dr Paulus, (Heidelberg, 1831), Reiche, (2 
' vols., Gottingen, 1833-4), Glécker, (Frankfort, O. M., 1834) 
Kollner, (Gottingen, 1834), and Fritzsche, (Halle, 1886, vol. i.). 
A work very important for the doctrinal part of the exposition 
is Leonhard Usteri’s Entwicklung des Paulinischen Lehrbe- 
griff’s (Zurich, 1833, fourth edition), Dihne’s Paulinischer Lehr- 
begriff, (Halle, 1835), mry also be compared. Earlier works of 
this kind, such as Meyer’s Entwicklung der Paulinischer Lehr- 
begriffs, (Géttingen, 1801), are but little adapted for use accord- 
ing to the present standard of theological science. 


* [Mehrere Decennien hindurch.] 

+t Compare Kling’s essay, Der Brief an die Romer und dessen neuere Bearbei- 
tungen, in Klaiber’s Stud. vol. iv., No. 2, pp. 59 seqq.; vol. v., No. i., 1 seqq., and 
his review-of Reiche and Kéllner in the Stud. for 1836, No. 3. 
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EXPOSITION OF THE EPISTLE. 





PART L 
Windle OUR 


THE INTRODUCTION. 


Tur Apostle opens the first part of his great doctrinal epistle, 
according to his usual practice in all his epistles, with a saluta- 
tion (i. 1-7); but the fulness of the ideas which he brings 
before his readers even on his first address, is such as he seldom 
(and perhaps never in such a degree) thus early presents to 
them, and shows how entirely full his heart was with his sub- 
ject; he hastens as it were even in the salutation to give a 
sketch of the whole contents of the composition which is to fol- 
low. With the salutation is immediately connected some intro- 
ductory matter, concluding with the introduction of the theme, 
of which he designs to treat, (ver. 8-17.) We shall, therefore, 
consider the first part of the epistle, according to these two 
divisions. 


§ 1. THE SALUTATION. 
(iIe7,) 


We find an entirely distinct character impressed upon the 
forms of salutation in St Paul’s Epistles, in that they contain, 
instead of the xa/pe (James i. 1) customary amongst the 
Greeks, a benediction accompanying the name, the calling, and 
the designation of those to whom the letter is addressed. ‘The 
blessing thus added has the same tenor in all the epistles, 
except that in those to Timothy, besides ydépis and eipnyn, eeos is 
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also mentioned: the same phrase is used in the Second Epistle 
of St John, and a similar in the Epistle of St Jude—viz., ydpis, 
eipnn nad ayaan wAnbuvdem, Which last word is also found in the 
two Epistles of St Peter. Peculiar, however, to the salutation 
of the present epistle is the addition of intervening doctrinal 
statements, by means of which it is converted into a small self- 
contained whole; in the Epistles to the Galatians and to Titus 
a similar peculiarity may be observed, but existing in a very 
inferior degree. In three parentheses, which may be distin- 
guished by the usual marks, the Apostle directs attention in the 
salutation of his Epistle to the Romans—1, To the pre-announce- 
ment of the gospel by the prophets; 2, to the dignity of the Re- 
deemer; and, 3, to his own calling to the office of apostle; by 
means of these he would lead his readers to remark the nature 
of the gospel, as well as its historical connection with the Old 
Testament, and the personal relation in which the Apostle him- 
self stood to it. 

Ver. 1. St Paul generally calls himself at the beginning of his 
epistles simply aaéoroAos “Inood Xprorod, only in this place and Phil. 
1. 1, dotA0g "Inood Xpiorod, and in Tit. i. 1, dotAcg @cot. The term 
dodA0s designates here the spiritual condition of the Apostle in 
general, whilst aréororog defines it more exactly. He had been 
overcome by the Redeemer, conquered and subdued by His 
higher dives, (1. 4.) But as one not merely outwardly conquered 
and still disposed to resist, but inwardly subdued, St Paul had at 
the same time become a willing instrument for executing the pur- 
poses of his Lord, as an Apostle. Since the article is wanting 
both to this word and to dotA0c, we may observe that St Paul places 
himself upon a level with other servants and apostles of Christ, 
without, however, in this place (as in Galat. i. 1) defending his 
apostolical dignity with especial emphasis, since it had never 
been impugned by the Roman Christians. Only the epithet 
aAnrés designates his office as not chosen by his own will, but one 
to which he was ordained by the will of God, (cf. Acts xxii. 21.) 
KAnrés has not, therefore, here the general meaning (Matt. xxii. 
14), according to which every member of the Christian Church, 
to whom in any way the divine xAjois has come, is so designated, 
(as in ver. 6 below,) but that special meaning, according to which 
it is synonymous with éxAzxréc. / From the general number of 
the xAyrof, a new and more exclusive xAjog (t.e. the éxroyn), 
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ne 
called St Paul to be an Apostle. } Consequently dwéoror0s can- 
not here mean any itinerant teacher of the gospel whatsoever 
(as in Acts xiv. 4, 14, Rom. xvi. 7; 1 Cor. xii. 29), but it denotes 
(as Galat. i. 1, where the Apostle himself lays stress upon the 
word) a teacher chosen by Christ himself, and standing upon a 
level with the body of the Twelve. Besides St Paul, the only 
one whom we find in this high position, standing entirely paral- 
lel with the Twelve, is St James, the brother of the Lord, the 
Bishop of Jerusalem (cf. Notes on Galat. i. 19. ii. 9), who filled 
up that vacancy which occurred by the death of St James, the 
gon of Zebedee (Acts xii. 1), without, however, haying been 
formally elected, as St Matthias. In xanrés, therefore, the same 
thought is implied, as is expressed, 2 Cor. 1.1, by dice deAnwaros 
@cov, or negatively in Galat. i. 1, by ox da’ dvbpuruy. The words 
apupromevos cig elayyzrsov cod, appear therefore to be tautological 
if we refer them also, as is commonly done, to @sés, as the 
Separator. Besides, if the Apostle had meant to say this of 
God, he would scarcely have added, Get to eduyyé%ov. It is 
therefore much better to regard this addition as a nearer defi- 
nition of dxéerod0¢, and we may then, no doubt, see in them an 
obvious reference to the account given in Acts xiii, 2, where 
the Holy Ghost says, apopioure 84 juor roy BapydBav xal roy Sataroy eis 
rd epyov, & spoonenrAniuos avrots. Even Theodoret, amongst the 
Fathers, appears to have thought of this reference (as later 
Turretinus), in that he bids us remark how, not only the Father 
and the Son, but also the Holy Ghost, had sent forth the 
Apostle. The explanation of dpupiouévs (in Hebrew, yin), by 
referring it to the former state of St Paul as a Pharisee, must 
be rejected altogether as a mere play upon words; neither is 
the element from which St Paul was separated to be regarded 
as the xéou0s, but as the Christian Church herself, to which 
he already belonged, when his original calling of God to be an 
Apostle was outwardly confirmed by the choice of the Church 
at Antioch. In the words evayyéisov Ozo¥, the genitive does not 
denote the object, for that is Christ (ver. 3), but the author 
of the gospel. The words és eduyyéAwy are rightly resolved into 
cig rb xhpuyma ebayyeriov, for unto the gospel in itself, ze. to 
the personal enjoyment and use of the gospel, every Christian 
is separated, but not every one is commissioned to teach it. 
(James iii. 1.) ° 
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Ver. 2. The first parenthesis * refers, as already remarked, to 
the relation of the gospel to the Old Testament Scriptures; it is 
intended thereby to declare that the former was not a thing 
entirely disconnected with the previous history of the world, but 
the blossom which had grown out of the roots of the Old Testa- 
ment (cf. Acts xxvi. 22). St Paul does not, however, subjoin 
this remark, in order to encounter Jewish opponents, for such 
did not exist in Rome, but to impress upon his hearers from the 
very first that truth which he proves at greater length in a sub- 
sequent part of his epistle,—viz. that the Old and New Testa- 
ments are closely connected. It was needful that the relation 
of the two dispensations should be made not less plain to Gen- 
tiles than to Jews; we are not therefore, from such allusions to 
the Old Testament, to form any conclusion concerning the posi- 
tion. of the Jews, and Judaizing Christians in Rome. @ség is to 
be supplied as the subject of xpoernyyeiaaro from the preceding 
edayyéoy @cot. The prophets appear as the instruments of the 
divine will, and their communications are considered to be con- 
tained in the Holy Scriptures, whose divine authority is pre- 
supposed as a matter of course. The wpopyiras: are not, however, 
those persons merely who are called prophets in the more con- 
fined sense, but all the sacred writers, inasmuch as they were 
filled by God’s Spirit. All the passages, therefore, which refer 
to the Messiah are included in these words from Genes. ili. 25. 
to Malach. iv. 2; for wherever a prophecy was uttered concerning 
Christ it was uttered concerning the gospel, for He is Himself 
the gospel. 

TIpoerayyérrAcobouu, “to promise or grant anything beforehand 
(before one’s appearance)” is only found in this passage in the 
N. T.— ypagais &yious we cannot take with Dr Paulus as sig 
nifying “in passages of holy Scripture.” The reason of the 
omission of the article is simply this, that the expression is taken 
as denoting a well-known whole; the words are therefore to be 
translated, “in the collection of sacred writings with which you 
are so well acquainted.” The O. T. was naturally introduced at 
once even into communities consisting of Gentile converts. 


* Fritzsche wishes to connect reel rod viod wbrod, not with ebayytascy @cod, but 
with reornyyciAuro, so as to avoid making ver, 2 a parenthesis, and to consider it 
quite as part of the principal thought; but the position of weg) +. 5. & does not 
appear suitable to this view. At the same time, we must allow that the paren- 
thetical nature of the clauses in vers, 3, 5, is much more strongly marked than here. 
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Ver. 3. The gospel of God treats of His Son, it is therefore 
most nearly connected with Himself, and a special object of His 
care. But the Apostle cannot mention the sacred person of the 
Son of God without entering into a closer definition of His 
nature; he describes Him, therefore, according to the two rela- 
tions of His being, the human and the divine. The connection 
of sep! rot viod aidrod with edayyéAv Ocod is no doubt the most 
natural, since “Ijco Xporod in the 4th verse evidently has regard 
in the same way to viod aired, passing over the second paren- 
thesis, Of this latter sentence the first half rot yevomévou ex omeg- 
pares AaBid xarc odpxa presents no difficulty. The meaning of 
nart oépna can hardly be mistaken, if we define it by the help 
of the words in opposition to it xard avetuo; it will then, signify 
the earthly human side of our Lord’s being, that by which he 
was subject to birth and growth, that in which he appeared to 
the world. (évecdas is opposed to civas. See Notes to St John, 
i. 1.) 3dpé is, in fact, employed not merely to denote the sub- 
stance of the flesh (see Notes vii., 14), but also the human soul 
and spirit, that is to say, a complete human nature, which is 
here designated by the word oép& only in order to express more 
strongly its identity with universal human nature (see Notes to 
viii. 3). The special reference to the ompua AaBid is evidently 
occasioned by the mention of the prophecies in the preceding 
verse, which represent the Redeemer as being of the family of 
David according to His human nature.* It might, however, 
at first sight appear as if the Apostle used the name 6 vids rob 
@cc3 not only of the divine, but also of the human nature of 
Christ, that is of His whole Person, since rod yevouuévov 18 IMMe- 
diately connected with viot aired. But since, in the very next 
verse, the fourth, vits @20d is expressly applied to the divine 
nature, we must acknowledge that this connection of yevowévou 
with viod can only be explained by supposing that reference is 
made to the wnity of the Person in which the human and divine 

* The supposition that St Paul here expresses his adoption of the Ebionite view 
of the generation of Christ by the words éx ortouaras Awfid is altogether inadmis- 
sible. Christ’s descent from David through the Virgin Mary entirely justifies this 
expression, The Apostle’s object did not the least call upon him to specify how 
Jesus was begotten of the Virgin Mary. Nothing but that rage for scepticism, 
which announces itself in the assertion that Christ was not at all descended from 
David’s family, but that this descent was only attributed to Him on account of cer- 


tain passages in the Old Testament, can believe itself warranted in using this pas- 
sage as if it denied the generation of Christ by the Holy Spirit. 
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natures are so united that it is in general impossible to separate 
them expressly. That the application of this expression to the 
God-Man is admissible, is founded upon the fact, that the Lord 
as man is and may be called the Son of God just as well as He 
is so as God. When, however, we consciously separate the 
divine in Him from the human, the term vids @zot can only be 
applied to the divine nature of Christ, to the eternal Logos. 
(See this more fully discussed in the Notes to Luke i. 35.) On 
this account there is no tautology in the words of this and the 
fourth verse, viod airot—épiodévrog viod Ozod, for the viod Ozod (ver. 
4,) is to be taken in opposition to the vio} Aw in verse 3, or 
the viod &vdpérou which is implied in the first part of verse 4. 
Ver. 4. He did not, therefore, also become such. He only 
manifested Himself as such in His eternal power. The words vids 
@z03 form, therefore, in this place, an opposition and climax to 
the twig Aad. Christ was both at the same time the Son of 
God from eternity, the Son of David in time. Amongst modern 
exegetical commentators, Riickert explains the passage in this 
manner with especial force and clearness. On account of the 
choice made of the word ép/feota:, however, several ancient and 
modern commentators have understood the words in an entirely 
different sense. This word, namely, in the language of the 
N. T., means “to fix, to determine, to choose for some purpose.” 
(Luke xxii. 22, Acts ii., 23, x. 42, xvii. 26.) From this was 
derived the translation, “God has chosen and appointed Him 
to be the Son of God,” which would at once lead to the Jewish 
view of Christ’s subordinate character, viz., that he was not the 
Son of God according to His being, but only by God’s election 
(éxdoy4). (Justin Martyr. Dial. c. Tryph. Jud., p. 267.) In 
close connexion with the above stands another interpretation, 
which makes épicdévrog to mean the same thing as spoopiodévros, a 
word which Ephiphanius has even admitted into the text. Ac- 
cordingly the expression is translated predestinatus est, and 
referred to God’s decree with respect to the incarnation. (Iren. 
adv. heer, iii, 22, 32. August de preedestin. sanct., c. 15.) But 
both views, to say nothing of the untenableness of the former 
on doctrinal grounds, must be rejected, because from the con- 
nexion it is manifestly not the decree of God, but the proof 
before men of Christ’s divine Sonship, that is here in question. 
No other course, therefore, remains but to take épiGesdus in the 
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sense “to declare, to exhibit as something,” as Chrysostom has 
already rightly done. This explanation of the expression is, as 
far as the thought contained in it goes, sufliciently supported by 
passages such as Acts ii. 22, in which Christ is called “ dup aad 
TOU Ozod awodederyuevos duvdweor nal répuc.’ We may, therefore, 
render épiodévros, with Chrysostom, by derydévrog, dvapavdévros. Only 
there is some difficulty in proving that ép/Zeoda: is ever used in 
this sense. For épiZw always means originally “to define the 
boundaries,” ép/Zsoda, “to determine or mark out for one’s 
self,” 2.e., to decree. No passage in which it means directly 


“declarare, ostendere,” is to be found either in profane or scrip- | 


tural writers. At the same time, the notion that Christ was 


decreed to be the Son of God by His resurrection, is so entirely | 
at variance with every doctrinal system, and the whole range. 


of scriptural ideas, as well as with the language of the Bible, 


(for, even supposing that vite @eo% meant nothing more than | 


“Messiah,” yet Christ was not first appointed or made Messiah | 


by His resurrection), that nothing remains but to decide that 
the Apostle has here used the word in a rather wider sense, 
since it must mean in the present passage, in accordance with 
the connexion, “to prove, or present.” It can, after all, only 
be regarded as an accidental circumstance, that a convincing 
example of this use of the word is wanting; for when a man is 
defined as to his character by means of some public act, such 
as the resurrection, he is at once thereby declared to be that 
which he really is. Thus only too can év dwdwe be fitly con- 
nected with épiZecdu:; the resurrection is in fact considered as 
an expression of the almighty power of God, as it is also usually 
represented in other places of the N. T., (Acts xvii. 32; Rom. 
iv. 24; 1 Cor. xv. 3,17.) But that expression could not be 
employed of the divine decree, and any other connexion what- 
soever of the words év duvéue is totally untenable. But if it has 
ever been held, as even Tholuck believes, that the resurrection 
of Christ was not adapted to prove the higher nature of Christ, 
it is because men have started in this assertion with the sup- 
position that the resurrection of Christ, like the resurrection of 
Lazarus, was nothing but the revival of his mortal body; but 
in our exposition of the history of the resurrection we have 
proved at length, that the resurrection was the glorification of 


the humanity of Christ, a view which gives to this event an 
E 
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importance such as the N. T. attributes to it. We have already 
remarked, in our observations on Matt. xxii. 29, that this is 
the only passage in which dvdoracig vexpav stands instead of é 
vexpiv.* But no doubt it is only the preceding éx which has 
caused the omission of that preposition before vexpéiv. To un- 
derstand this formula as having the same signification as ¢& 0d 
dvéorn, and to refer it to the work of the glorified Redeemer by 
means of His Spirit in the Church, would not be objectionable 
with respect to the idea; the fact of the resurrection is always 
presented to us in the N. T. as that from which the ascension 
and all the operations of the Spirit in the Church proceed as 
simple consequences. But xard avejwa can only form in this 
place, according to the context, the opposition to xara sdpxa, 
and cannot, therefore, be referred to the operations of the 
Spirit; and, moreover, if this reference were not admitted, that 
is to say, if we took 2 dvacrdécews as merely indicating the time 
at which the operations of Christ began to manifest themselves, 
no stress would be laid upon the resurrection as especially de- 
claring Him to be the Son of God. Finally, with respect to 
the expression xar& rua c&yiwotvys, the indeterminateness of 
the word é&yiwotvn in the language of the N. T. prevents us from 
gaining any certain clue to its meaning, and we must therefore 
be guided entirely by the context. For which ayérng signifies 
the state of holiness (Heb. xii. 10; 2 Maccab. xv. 2), and 
&yiaowss denotes the becoming holy or sanctification (Rom. vi. 
19; 1 Thess. iv. 3; 2 Thess. ii. 13), &yimotvn is sometimes taken 
as synonymous with aymouss (2 Cor. vil. 1; 1 Thess. i. 13), 
and sometimes appears to be equivalent to ayrys. In a mere 
question of language it might be considered, therefore, equi- 
valent to wvetjua dy. But if resting on this grammatical pos- 
sibility we were to apply the expression of the text to those 
prophecies of the O. T. which were given by the Holy Ghost, 
(as if the words stood xadds rd avetua kysov rposipnxe), or to that 
Spirit who was imparted to Christ at His baptism, both inter- 


* The expression dyvdoracis vexeay has so fixed an usage as signifying the resur- 
rection of the body, that we cannot suppose there is in this any reference to that 
spiritual resurrection, which Christ brought into the world; perhaps, however, St 
Paul here chose an expression which does not so emphatically designate the resur- 
rection of Jesus alone, dvécraois tx vexeay, in order to intimate, that with Him the 
saints of the Old Testament had also risen (Matt. xxvii. 53). At the same time 
this also was but a partial gvécreois, and it was therefore necessary to distinguish 
the dvdoraois vexeay once more from the dvécracis rw vexgay. 
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pretations would be inadmissible, according to the context, 
which must here alone decide. The opposition to xara odpxe 
requires it to refer to the Person of the Redeemer Himself, and 
therefore the third Person of the Godhead cannot here be 
meant, though certainly the divine nature of Christ may be. 
In order to denote this, the expression avetjua is chosen on ac- 
count of the od which has gone before, just in the same way 
as in | Pet. ili. 18, compared with Rom. ix. 5. The divine 
nature of the is @z0% is therefore here very properly said to 
consist in the sia, which is the substance of God (John iv. 
24), and forms an opposition to the odép2, in which the eternal 
Word veiled Himself (John i. 14). ‘(See also 1 Tim. iii. 16, 
1 John iv. 2, 2 John ver. 7, Heb. ii. 14.) But this Spirit, as the 
absolute Spirit, is not only in Himself the Holy One, but also 
the Sanctifier of collective humanity, 7.e., He who communi- 
cates His nature to the creatures; this last sense, however, does 
not come prominently forward in this place, which is occupied 
more particularly with the description of the person of the Lord 
himself. 

Ver. 5. At the naming of the holy name of Jesus Christ, the 
common Lord of all believers, the Apostle feels himself con- 
strained to expatiate in another parenthesis on that which this 
bountiful Lord had done for him, who was so undeserving of it. 
We must not think that any polemical allusion is intended (as 
in Galat. i. 1), and therefore suppose an implied contrast of od 
67 dvbpéiray with 6f of. St Paul mentions this grace of the Lord 
out of a pure feeling of thankfulness for the mercy which had 
been shown to him. Xdépis xal droor0ry is not to be taken as % 
6c dvo7, but as a designation of the general grace (that of call- 
ing and forgiveness of sins), and of the particular grace (his 
election to be an Apostle), Augustin says justly, “ gratiam cum 
omnibus fidelibus, apostolatum non cum omnibus communem 
habet.” On account of the éoorcr4, and the nearer definition 
added to it, 2A¢8ouev can only refer to the Apostle. The whole 
following sentence, e/g tranony risrews ev rior Tos Zbveow bartp rov dyd~ 
paros ai’rod is Hebraistic, and answers to the words ynvind 
jou by pa bb DONT: In pure Greek this must have 
run, Wa vrancvaot OF émov TUTE To Zby7 Th whores x 7.2 St Paul 
often ases the word traxo4 (the opposite to rapaxos, “neglect of 
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hearing, the turning a deaf ear,’ 2 Cor. x. 6), for instance, 
Rom. xv. 18, xvi. 19, (also found 1 Pet. i. 2), in the sense of 
« obedience to the influences of divine grace,” properly the 
listening to anything, giving earnest heed to it. T/oris (see 
this subject treated more at length in the Notes on Rom. ill. 
21) does not mean the doctrines of the faith, but the disposition 
of faith which necessarily supposes the draxo7. But the opera- 
tions of the Apostle were to extend to the whole Gentile world, 
and therefore the Romans could not be excluded from them, 
since their city was the centre of all Gentile life (cf. ver. 11). 
Of the words iaip rod svéuarog adrod we must certainly regard 
the most important meaning to be “ for the honour and glory 
of His name” (cf. Acts xv. 26, xxi. 13), where tvoua = DY, 


stands for the being, the personality itself (cf. Comm. on Matt. 
xviii. 21, 22, John xiv. 11-14). At the same time we must 
not overlook the fact, that in the language of St Paul, as in 
the discourse of all persons of comprehensive minds, especially 
when their style is not perfectly formed, sentences often occur 
which are loosely and indeterminately connected, and therefore 
allow of manifold applications. Such instances of grand in- 
definiteness a considerate expositor will not dare to sweep 
away with a single hasty explanation; he will take them just 
as they present themselves, The wide range and bearing of 
single thoughts gives, in fact, a peculiar charm to the language; 
it enables us to take a view of the world of the author’s ideas, 
even though it did not permit him, on account of its very 
riches, to express at one time all that filled his mind as he 
desired. Thus, in this very instance, it cannot be denied that 
the connexion, which Tholuck has defended, of these words 
with traxoi aiorews, so as to give the meaning, “ut obediatur 
fidei ob ejus nomen,” is just as unstrained as the above; all 
things in all both are and shall be for God and for the emecution 
of His will, whether it be St Paul’s apostolical office, or the 
faith of the whole heathen world, or that of every individual 
member of the Church. 

Vers. 6, 7. The Christians in Rome therefore are also members 
of that great Gentile world which was committed to him; and in 
that place the Gentile element from the very beginning assumed 
considerable prominence in the Church. The glory of their call- 
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ing to be members of the kingdom of God, the Apostle represents 
by means of several commendatory epithets; he styles them 
called, beloved of God, holy. The name éyarnro) @cot is not found 
in any other place in the N. T. It answers to the Hebrew 
rp or q49, This name, as well as the following, ¢yi, denotes 


Christians to be the spiritual Israel of the new covenant; for 
what is called Israel after the flesh in the N. T. also bears the 
name Oxy, Deuter. xxx. 3, 1 Sam. ii. 9, Ps. iv. 4. With re- 


gard to dyws &yid%ew, see the observations on John xvii. 17, and 
Acts ix. 13. The word, in its proximate meaning, denotes no 
degree of moral perfection (the Corinthians, who were in so 
many respects deserving of blame, are called éyios), but refers 
to the separation of believers from the great mass of the 
zbou0s, the Gentile world. But doubtless the idea is also im- 
plied, that Christians have been made partakers of the principle 
of a higher moral life, which, as in a course of development, is 
gradually to pervade the whole man, and produce perfect holi- 
ness. Now this principle is the Spirit of Christ, so that St 
Paul’s idea, éyupitwosv nuts ev rH nyannwévy, is also to be applied 
to the conception of éyws. Christians are holy on account of 
Christ, who lives in them, and who is their true self. The very 
juxtaposition of xAyrof and dy, which we find here, points to 
the gradual development of holiness; for, as Augustin justly 
observes, “non ideo vocati sunt, quia sancti erant, sed ideo 
sancti effecti, quia vocati sunt.” 

The words yépis tutv xa! cipqyn, finally, contain the special form 
of salutation. Xdps is no doubt the Latin salus, which was 
also the customary form of greeting in letters; but in the 
mouth of the Apostle this expression, as well as «/pjvn, which is 
the Eastern form, receives a deeper significance. Xdps and 
cipnyn are related to one another as cause and effect; xépis 1s the 


divine aydérn manifesting itself towards sinful humanity, «/pqym 
js that state of inward harmony of life which arises. in the man 
from the reception of the yépis. Grace, however, does not 
merely begin the new life; it also Supports it every moment, 
and is capable of an infinite increase, as a consequence of which 
the <ipvn is also perfected in its turn, The source of grace 1s 
God, the Father of all men; the organ by which it is communi- 
“cated is the Son, the eternal Word (1 John i. 1), by whom all 
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things were os wginally made, and by whom the fallen creature 
must be again restored. And nothing, we may observe, speaks 
more decisively for the divinity of Christ, than these juxtaposi- 
tions of Christ with the eternal God, which run through the whole 
language of Scripture, and the derivation of purely | divine influ- 
ences from Him also. The name of no man can be placed at 
the side of that of the Almighty. He only, in whom the Word 
of the Father, who is himself God, became flesh, may be named 
beside Him; for men are commanded to honour Him, even as 
they aa the Father. (John v. 23.) 


§ 2. INTRODUCTION. 
' (1. 8-17.) 


The Apostle begins the letter itself with the expression of his 
hearty joy for the faith of the Romans, and with the mention 
of his desire to be permitted to visit them. For, since his 
commission was directed to all Greeks and barbarians, he natu- 
rally entertained the wish to preach the gospel at Rome also. 
The essence of this gospel St Paul immediately points out to be 
that righteousness of God by fatth which is revealed in it; he 


thus then pr opounds the subject, which he intends to treat more 


at length in the epistle itself. 

Wer 8. St Paul opens most of his epistles with giving thanks to 
God for the faith of his readers; it is only in the second Epistle to 
the Corinthians, and in that to the Galatians, where he was 
obliged to find decided fault, that this thanksgiving is wanting. 
But as in the life of the believereverything is received through his 


relation to the Redeemer, so also here the Apostle thanks God da 


"Ijood Xprorov. We must not regard this as a mere “phrase, “but 
as a true expression of the Apostle’s deepest consciousness. - 


\\ Thanksgiving : and prayer are only pleasing to God when offered _ 


“through the Spirit of Christ dwelling in the heart. The object 
_ of these thanks is, however, the Roman Christians themselves, 
‘/not anything in them, for the life of faith is a matter of the 
deepest inward personality ; by means of this life St Paul had, 
as it were, himself gained them, and could therefore return 
thanks for them as brothers given to him. It followed from 
the very nature of the case, that the faith of the Roman Chris- 
tians would be known generally amongst believers, since Rome 
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as the capital of the world, had connexions with all parts of it 
ponee Trenzeus (iii. 3) estate the Roman Church as that, 
, “in qua fideljs undique conveniunt.” In the faith of the capi- 
tal city, therefore, was contained, in the Apostle’s view, the 
pledge that this faith would soon spread itself universally over 
the Gentile world. 
St Paul had in his mind at first a debr pov 62 to correspond to 
the preceding zparov wév, but left the second half of the sentence 
uncompleted. Instead of izép A.B.C.D., read Tp, which is in- 
deed often interchanged with ixép; at te same time we may 
very well prefer ixép in this place, as it seems to express the 
more uncommon thought, that the Romans themselves are the ob- 
ject of the Apostle’s thanks. That no stress is to be laid upon és... {peso 
bAw rH xéouw, 1s self-evident ; we must refer it to the countriesin ... #ic.. co 
which the gospel had already spread itself; beyond the limits of -~" 
the Christian Church little was as yet known of Christianity. 
Ver. 9. As the reason of the thanks, which he presented to 
God on their behalf, the Apostle appeals to his continual prayers 
for them, prayers which he no doubt offered up to God, as for 
the Roman community, so also for all the churches in the world. . 
This calling God to witness is not here intended to obviate any _ 
mistrust on the part of his readers, but only to give the thought 
more emphasis. But if St Paul here calls himself the servant 
of God, as he above called himself the servant of Christ, 
it is plain that he only served God through Christ, and in 
Christ only served God./ The expression darpebw, how- 
ever, represents more the Fetus aspect. of | the relation, than ~*1<**/ 
dovredw (see Phil. iii. 3). And therefore in this place (as well 
as in the passage cited) the worship is referred to the wvtua, 
without, however, any antithesis to the Jewish religion being 
intended. Against Theodoret’s interpretation of these words as 
designating a spiritual gift, on account of which the Apostle 
rejoiced, it is sufficient to adduce the jod; but it is also inadmis- 
sible to take veto wou as a mere designation of personality. 
Both oaiwa and x4 can be put to represent personality, by no 
means, however, promiscuously, but under such conditions as 
are supplied by the context. (See on this subject Olshausen 
opusc. theol. p. 156, seqq.) With regard to the addition, é rw 
elayyeMw, we are not to think merely of St Paul’s activity as a 
teacher, the words denote also that element in which his own 
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personal religious life was exercised, and his worship of God 
performed.. That strong form of affirmation, which has some- 
thing of the nature of an adjuration, wdprus ov 6 Océc, is often 
found in St Paul’s writings. See 2 Cor. i. 23, xi. 31; Phil. i 
8; 1 Thess. ii. 5. The as before ddimrcirrws is here rightly 
taken by Fritzsche as equivalent to é7; Calvin, Heumann, 
Flatt, Reiche, take it erroneously in the sense quam.—(The 
form ddiaArcirrws urefav roto is one of the favourite ie bie 
of St Aon. see Hiphes: i. io Phil. i. 8; Col. i. 3; 1 Thess. 1. 2 2.) 
his asl i‘ reach Rome, ce Seat visit the Romans would re- 
ceive the surest pledge of his frequent thoughts of them. This 
desire, with respect to which the Apostle expatiates at some 
“Tength i in what follows, doubtless proceeded from his longing to 
preach the word of reconciliation at the very centre of the 
Gentile world. He could not think that he had fulfilled the 
command which the Lord had laid upon him before he had 
preached the gospel in Rome, the mistress of the world. 


E/rws 76n xore must be rendered, “if not at length at some. 
> - 
at length,” Har- 


time.” See on the use of 76y in ite sense 


‘ tung’s Partikellehre, vol. 1., p. 283.—Evodody means strictly “ to 


prepare a good way for some one,” and then generally “to fur- 
ther, to favour,” and therefore évodotcda: must signify “ to pro- 
ceed favourably, to succeed.” (See 1 Cor. xvi. 2; 3 John ver. 
2.) The Apostle has learnt to place himself and his plans en- 
tirely under God’s guidance and superintendence. 

Ver, 11. Entirely possessed with the great object of his 
calling, St Paul longs to communicate to others out of the 
fulness of his own spiritual life in Rome also, and to strengthen 
the believers there. We are not to think, as Reiche justly re- 
marks, of any of the extraordiuary gifts of the Spirit (1 Cor. 
xii.) as intended by this ydpiowa avexworinér, for St Paul did 
not estimate these so highly as to consider the communication 
of them the business of his life; but we are to understand 
by it the spiritual renewal of faith, and love, and hope, in 
short, of the Christian life in general. (Xdpiowa=dépyua, Rom. 
v. 16, 17.) The Apostle therefore presupposes that the spark 
of the divine life has been kindled in his readers, and only 
contemplates the increase of the same. 

Ernpidivai=SeBaiotcda, Rom. xvi, 25; 1 Thess. iii, 2, 18; 
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2 Thess. ii. 17. As to cig rd with an infinitive following, see 
Winer’s Grammar, p. 304. 

Ver. 12. Far, however, from wishing to intrude himself upon 
the Roman Christians as a teacher, the humble-minded Apostle 
only places himself upon a level with them as a brother; he 
desires to establish himself together with them in the faith. 

The compound word ovurupaxaArsisias is only found in this 
passage in the N. T. in the sense, ‘“‘ mutually to strengthen one 
another in spirit.” The infinitive is to be taken as standing in 
opposition to ernpizd%var, not, as Tholuck asserts, to be referred 
back to éasde, in fact it explains ornpry dives only. The words é 
&drMAorg Must, as Reiche well observes, denote that which is 
On the other hand, that which is common to all in the posses- — 
sion of faith is expressly declared, and more distinctly brought 
before the consciousness, in the words tay re xal zmod, 

Ver. 13. St Paul’s wish to go to Rome had already several times 
grown into a distinct resolution,* but at the same time he had 
always been prevented from carrying his resolution into effect. 
Nothing at all is known of the causes which hindered him; 
whatever, therefore, may be said on this subject can only rest 

’ upon mere conjecture. St Paul represents as the object of his 
journey to Rome, “that he might have some fruit there also,” 
such as he had already gathered amongst the other Gentiles. 
That, by this fruit, he meant nothing for himself, but only ac- 
quisitions for the kingdom of God, is manifest; at the same 
time, under the influence of pure love he regards this as his 
own gain, according to the principle, “all things are yours.” 

St Paul frequently uses the formula, od Am tuts dyweiv, see 
1 Cor. x. 1, 2 Cor. i. 8. For this very reason, the reading oix 
ojuou, furnished by D.E.G., is perhaps to be preferred, because the 
alteration of so common a form of expression is scarcely to be 
expected. This is the only passage in the N. T. in which detpo 
denotes time, it is elsewhere constantly used of place. The 
reading twa xupriv is by all means to be preferred, as well on 
account of its MSS. authority, as for the sake of the sense; xapaév 
swe would imply a doubt whether any fruit of his labours would 


* According to Act xxiii. 11, the Apostle St Paul had a vision of Christ, in which 
it was expressly said to him, “ Thou must bear witness of me at Rome also.” But 
this vision did not take place until ofter the composition of the Epistle to the Romans. 
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ever be seen, and to doubt this were to doubt the power of 
Christ. The image of the sower lies at the bottom of the ex- 
pression xaprés in the Apostle’s mind. 

Ver. 14. St Paul regards his relation to the Gentile world as 
that of a_debter who has to pay his creditors. In the gospel _ 
an infinite treasure had been committed to him, out of which 

he considered_himself bound to impart to all Gentiles without 
Nez cys upexception. The expression, “EAAno/ re xai BapBdpors signifies, 
therefore, nothing more than the universal heathen world; the 
Jews, whom even Philo (vit. Mos. p. 685) reckons Se. the 
“barbarians, bre not mentioned at all here, since St Paul did not 
consider himself as their debtor. (See Notes to Galat. ii. 7.) 
The Romans, however, inasmuch as they partook of the general 
civilization of the world at that time, are naturally to be reck- 
_oned amongst the Greeks, which expression in the Apostle’s 
“time had lost, to a certain degree, its merely national applica- 
tion, and had obtained this wider meaning, merely because the 
culture of the old world had proceeded from the Greeks. The 
second contrast, copo7s re xu! cvoqrog is not, however, by any 
means parallel to the first; amongst the Greeks there were 
many dvéyro, and amongst the barbarians were to be found indi- 
vividual sogo/, Whilst, therefore, the first contrast is founded 
upon a general distinction, the second refers to particular, indi- 
vidual differences ; but the gospel is equally well coledigge! for 
all differences of national and personal character, and therefore 
St Paul regards himself as a debtor to the whole of the vast 
Gentile world. These expressions would, however, have a very 
startling effect in the Epistle to the Romans, if, as Baur sup- 
poses, the Church in Rome had indulged in a Judaizing ten- 
dency, and was therefore composed for the greater part of Jews. 
But the supposition, either that St Paul was entirely silent 
about his readers, or else (if we consider the Jews included in 
this expression), counted them amongst the barbarians, cannot 
certainly be admitted. 

Ver. 15. From this his general spiritual relation, St Paul 
then deduces his readiness to serve the Romans also. 

With respect to the grammatical connexion of this verse 
with the preceding, we may best consider olsw as elicited by a 
xabus, to be roaglevneoat : m verse 14. To connect it with the 
nabs so far back as verse 13, only increases the difficulty. At 
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the same time it is not absolutely necessary to supply xadds; 
for the sentences may be much better taken merely consecu- 
tively according to the analogy of Acts xvii. 33, xxvii. 17, 44, 
1 Cor. xi. 28, xiv. 25. “Iam debtor to all the Gentiles—so, 
as such, Iam ready to preach to you also.” Thus in profane 
writers Eee can aa Matthic’s Gr. 
Gramm. vol. ii. p. 1235.) The words +d xas cu? xpddvwoy are 
best taken in the sense, “ my inclination, my readiness.” — IIpé- 
dywoy, as substantive, is found in the best authors, e.g. Eurip. 
Medea. v. 178; Iphig. Taur. v. 989. And xas’ éué is a circum- 
locution for od, this form of expression being chosen to point out 
more distinctly to xaéiwés on the other side.—EtayysA/Zw and 
soba: —= sjyyq is construed in the N. T. either with rv or rd, 


Ver. 16. With a sudden, but, as far as the thought is con- 
cerned, well-managed transition, St Paul now comes to the 
nature of the gospel itself. Both the doctrine of Christ cruci- 
fied, and the circumstances under-which it must be preached 
in Rome, seemed to the eye of man to render a successful 
result of St Paul’s preaching there very improbable. In the 
magnificent capital of the earthly potentate of the then world,* 
in a city where all the schools of Grecian philosophy had their 
representatives, it might well appear_hopeless to the natural 
man to preach the crucified Son of God, a Master who could 
only promise his disciples death and suffering as far as this Z 
‘world was concerned. Nevertheless, under the conviction of _ 
that divine power which resided in the gospel, St Paul utters 
his odx erasozivoucs. This must be considered as a Litotes, in- 
asmuch as the preaching of the gospel was to him the subject 
of his highest glory (1 Tim. i. 8, etc). In order to show plainly 
how little cause there was for him to be ashamed of the gospel, 
he terms it a.divayss @eov. The expression combines a reference 
to the exalted source, and to the almighty power of the gospel, 

which stand in strange contrast with its insignificant, yea 
strange, startling outward appearance, at which both Jews and 
Gentiles stumbled. (1 Cor. ii. 2, &c.) It is not, however, the © 
doctrine in itself which is regarded as this divausz, but the doc- 
trine_in living unity with the events to which it is related. _ 
ie gospel is a div: which continues to operate through 


* Alexander Morus says very strikingly on this subject, “audax facinus a 
crucem yocare terrarum dominos.” See Reiche on this passage. 
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all ages of the world, and that not in the first place outwardly, 
but inwardly, in the depths of the soul, and for eternal pur- 

Lp manCS em A 4 see 
poses. (Swrapia is the opposite to aréaca. See Matt. xviii. 


orestagcsy SSE PEC OEE ESSE SELES AT . . 
11. Because salvation from temporal and eternal ruin is the 


highest end of Christianity, the gospel itself is called sdayyérsoy 

ge ORE) ee : On 
rig owrnpias, and Christ apxnyos THs ournpias.) The condition of 
its operation in man is only gioris, (With respect to the con- 


ception of iors, see the notes to Rom. iii. 21.) The medicine 


—, 


only works when it is taken by the patient, and, in like man- 
ner, the gospel is only effectual when the man receives it in 
faith. But this faith is of God’s grace possible to every one, 








the time of whose calling has arrived; the Jews have, however, 
the first claim to this calling. The contradistinction of Jews 
and Greeks has nothing in common with that of Greeks and 
barbarians in ver. 14. There the Apostle was speaking of his 
personal relation to all classes of the Gentile world, here he is 
speaking of the purely objective relation of the gospel to the 
human race. Looking at mankind as presented to us in the 
divine economy of the world, he considers it divided into two 
halves, the Jewish and the Gentile world, and ascribes to all 
“the privilege of beingttalled to believe, whilst he recognises a 
certain prerogative on the part of the Jews (see also ii. 9, 10), 
This prerogative was no mere pretension advanced on the part 
of that people from pride and blindness,* but a divine ordinance, 
which had the design of erecting amongst the people of Israel 
a hearth and an altar for God,+ from which, as a centre, the 
sacred fire might then be more easily spread over the. whole 
earth. (See notes to John iv. 22.) How the Jews lost the 
advantage thus assigned to them, by their unbelief, is mentioned, 
later in chapter x. 
Ver. 17. The Apostle again, by means of the particle yép, 
annexes the reason, why the gospel could be thus effectual as a 


: From the general prevalence of this view arose, no doubt, the omission of 
wewrov, observable in some MSS., viz., B.G., which is, however, certainly quite 
erroneous. No doubt, in the case of the Jews, there was frequently connected 
with the consciousness of their election, arrogance and contempt of the Gentiles, 
instead of humility; but the conviction of their election was not, on that account, 
by any means, itself an error, 

+ Ueéro» is therefore not merely to be referred, as is done by the Greek Fathers, 
to the earlier calling, but also to their larger endowment with the gifts and fulness 
of grace, Theodoret erroneously asserts that gary designates merely ré%ews 
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divine power unto eternal Senet, namely, because in it a_ 
new is disco “the righteousness of God, 
proceeding from faith.” The entine of the leading ideas 
in the theme which the Apostle thus proposes, 7. €., the dixcsoobvy 
@cod, and siozis, will be found in the introductory observations 
on iii. 21. I will only make this preliminary remark, that the 
former word does not here signify the divine attribute of right- 
eousness, or goodness, or faithfulness, as has been supposed, 
but that the Apostle opposes the Srxcuociyn Ozod Cor éx @eod, Phil. 
iii. 9), to the dinasoobvn éx véjwou (or 2& c&vdpwrov, 0. €., id/a), and re- _ 


ee Gig i Tar 


ards the whole peculiar iluenca oflihevgnaped aaideteriningl 


_by this difference. The realisation of absolute perfection 
att. v. 18) is the highest_end_of man’s existence; the_law __ 


could not effect this any further than the bringing forth of an_ an_ 





outward legality, but by regeneration an inward condition is 


through grace produced in believers, the d:xosoobvq zt, which 
answers the highest requirements. This new way of salvation 


_was hidden from all eternity (Ephes. iii. 9; 1 Cor. ii. 7), it 


needed therefore to be revealed_by. Christ in_his actual accom- 
plishment of the wor ; St Paul’s business was 
simply ob ceobenancanuicate dnbevimtdention: From the connexion 
with ver. 16, which exalts the gospel as the power of God, it is 
plain, that d:xouocbvy Gzot cannot signify the mere declaring.a 
person righteeus, but the reé real. al making him righteous. This St 
Paul declares not only of those who were then ae but also 
of all later generations, because he considered the righteousness 
of all as absolutely realized in Christ. That which in Him was 
perfected once for all, is gradually transmitted to individual 
men in proportion to the degree of their renewal, and is received 
by them in faith, and ae to their account. Peculiar in 
the present passage is the addition of «is iorw. . But doubtless 
this is not so to be understood, as if in this place an increase of 
faith were intended, an inward development of. faith from a 
lower degree to a higher, the advance from a more external 
mode of personally appr: opriating. salvation to an inward mode. 
There was plainly no occasion whatsoever here for St Paul to 
allude to the development of faith, which in itself must by all 
means be acknowledged to be a fact; on the contrary, if we 
were to adopt this interpretation, the principal point connected 
with the mention of the righteousness of God, namely, that it 
proceeded (on man’s part) from faith, would remain entirely 
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untouched. °Ex does not therefore indicate in this place, as 
Reiche has justly remarked, the point of departure with respect 
to an advance, but the ground of obtaining righteousness, the 
personal appropriation of the divine benefit, which becomes also 
particularly clear, if we for a moment leave é/s xiert out of sight. 
In the same way that the Apostle proves in a subsequent 
part of his epistle (chap. iv.) by the example of Abraham, that, 
even in the case of the pious men who lived before Christ, it 
was faith which made them righteous; so also in this place he 
escribes the new way of salvation in its historical connexion. 
We must not consider this a mere accommodation, and appli- 
cation of Old Testament expressions to entirely different rela- 
tions ; this retrospective use of the O. T. is rather to be derived 
from that scriptural fundamental _view of it, which supposes 
that in it all the germs of the N. T. are already really con- 
tained, and that, therefore, the N. T. is only the arnpocs of the _ 
Old. (See notes to Matt. v. 17.) The quotation from Hab. 
ii. 4, is also made use of in Galat. iii, 11, and Heb. x. 88, in 
~~both with reference to faith, and the righteousness of the N. as 
and we must acknowledge with justice, since it is but one faith 
at different stages of its development which is represented in 
both the Old and New Testament. (See Heb. xi. 1, etc.) 
Eternal life (Cjceras is used in a pregnant sense — Cay csesviov 
#e/) 1s never obtained otherwise than by means of faith. Ac- 
cording to the Hebrew text, TEP AMINA PTY, 2 siorews 
cannot be connected with d/xass, yet it must be thus taken ac- 
cording to the sense in which it is used by St Paul. We fre- 
quently meet with such free interpretations of the O. T. text, and 
it has already been remarked, that the indeterminateness of the 
connexions in the Hebrew very much favours such a proceed- 
ing.* Applied in a profane spirit, as by the Rabbinical writers, 
this method perverts the Scripture; but when exercised in the_ 
Holy Spirit, this liberty is a means of manifesting the infinite 
fulness of its contents. (The LXX. must have read aRaCol 
for they translate it 2x aforedg wov, and ascribe faith, 2. Pd faith- 
fulness to God. But the faithfulness of God is doubtless mani. 
ested in sending the Messiah, and in his work, so that this way 
of taking the passage leads us back to the right thought. again.) 


“ See the notes to Luke iv. 18 19. 
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PART IL 
(l-1s—X1 36) 
THE DOCTRINAL EXPOSITION. 
SECTION I. 
OF THE SINFULNESS OF THE HUMAN RACE. 
(I. 18—III. 20.) 


TuE very nature of the Apostle’s undertaking required that 
he should prove the necessity that existed for a new method of 
salvation for man, before he entered upon his account of the 
true nature of that method. It was further requisite that this 
necessity should be pointed out in both those great divisions, 
under which the human race is considered according to the idea 
of the kingdom of God, that is to say, amongst Jews as well as 
Gentiles or Greeks; in order that it might plainly appear that 
such a new and complete way was needed by both in common. 
St Paul, therefore, from the 18th to the 32nd verse of the first 
chapter, treats exclusively of the condition of the Gentiles; 
from the Ist to the 29th verses of the 2nd chapter, the Jews 
principally occupy his attention; and lastly, from the Ist to the 
20th verse of the 3rd chapter, he draws a parallel between the 
two, in which he considers the different relations in which they 
stand to the remedy provided by the mercy of God. We will 
treat this first section according to these three divisions. 


§ 3.—coNDITION OF THE HEATHEN WORLD. 
(I. 18-82.) 


In describing the necessity of a new way of salvation for the 
heathen world, the Apostle naturally set out with considering 
their depraved moral condition.* But it was also required that 
this state of alienation from God should be traced to its origin. 
Even the Gentile world was not without some knowledge of 


* See Usteri’s Paulinischer Lehrbegriff, 4th ed. p.15, seqq., and the passages 
there quoted. ; 
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God, and in consequence some insight into the divine law; but 
the knowledge which was thus within their reach, the Gentiles 
lost by their own fault, and'with their theoretical errors, the 
stream of their practical transgressions rose to a most fearful 
height.* The mere recovery of that general knowledge of God, 
which they once possessed, could, of course, effect nothing in 
this evil case, for if it had not been effectual in preventing them 
from sinking into vice, still less could it raise the mass from the 
slough of iniquity into which it had fallen; it was therefore 
necessary that a new element of life, wddvays¢ Ocot should be in- 
troduced into the world, and.that by its means the possibility 
should be given of a new beginning for man; such the gospel 
proved itself to be. 

Ver. 18. The Apostle had already used yép three times in 
succession in the 16th-! 7th verses, and uses it yet a fourth time, 
in order to connect this verse with the preceding, as (1 Cor. ix. 
16, &c.) For he is contrasting the revelation of God’s right- 
eousness.in the gospel with the revelation of his wrath in the 
law, as the former comes ¢ig TiOTW, Ve €., 816 THYTAS miorebovres, so 
the latter 2) réicuv do#Geav. But the last yép connects what fol- 
lows in such a manner with what has gone before, as to direct 
“ Those only who are 
Just by faith shall live, for God’s wrath reveals itself against all 
€annot be avoided by him who lives 
not by faith). Looking upon yép as intended to connect or ex- 
plain the clauses of an argument (see Hartung’s Partikellehre, 
1. 363, &c.), we may here translate it by “yea; ” it points back 
to the well-know truth of God’s justice in punishing sin, which 
the life of faith alone can satisfy. In this general idea, there- 
fore, that God punishes sin, on which the Apostle Paul grounds 
his whole argument, he already brings distinctly forward the 
contrasts between the two dispensations; for vers. 17, 18, ex- 
actly correspond to one another. Sinful man has the most 
ing need of the revelation of the Sincsoodyn ©z0d, for without 
j » ©zov. (The endeavours to force 
another meaning upon yép, “but,” for instance, are altogether 
to be rejected. “Comp. Winer Gramm. § 423, &.) The divine 
merely signifying the manifesta- 

this is here represented in its 
* See Notes to Matt. XViii. fess 35, Joh. iii. 35, 36. 
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two principal forins, as alienation fro (aoéSea), and discord 
in earthly _relati ddinte), and these in all possible cases, 

greater as well as smaller (sou). The only separate question 
is this, how are the words droxaAvrreran ax’ odpavd to be taken? 
Great stress has been laid upon the expression ax cipavot, 
and some have interpreted it of some particular Judgment of — 
God by lightning and so on, or have referred it to the last judg- 
ment. But the general character of the whole passage by no 
means admits of such special applications. Each and every, 
outward as well as inward, present as well as future, utterance 
of God’s punitive justice is her igned; they are for this 
reason only represented as coming dx’ ovpavod, inasmuch as that 
eternal harmony which reigns in the heavenly world of spirit, . 
from which alone all pure maniestations. 0 the divine proceed 

the. earth. . 


In the opposition ray ray dAjdemy ev dbixig xarexovrwy, truth, as 


__ the principle of every thing good, is set against falsehood, asthe .——~ 
mother of all sin (as well of do@za as of dédix/a), and the former 


18 represented as oppressed by the latter by means of the déixia. 
(We are not to take @ adimig as equivalent to dédimas, or dvomidis, 
since it needs no words to prove that suppression of the _ 
truth is criminal; the thought expressed is rather this, that un- 


righteousness = dvousa, departure from the divine law, stifles yf 
the truth, and gives birth to error_and lies.) (Kirézcen, in the 


sense “to keep under, to restrain the activity of,” is found also 
in 2 Thess. ii. 6, iat XXVii. 40.) ~ Here, moreover, the truth 
that is kept under is to be referred neither altogether to its in- 
ward effects, nor altogether to its outward, but to both together. 
This pernicious energy of sin naturally begins in the hearts of 
individual men, but extends itself gradually more and more, 
and darkens the conscience of whole nations and ages, in that 
it makes it incapable of perceiving the voice of truth and duty. 
Thus, in the case of the Romans, from the total obscuration of 
conscience, wickedness reached such a pitch, that the gladiato- 
rial games, one of the most horrible outgrowths of sin which has 
ever appeared in the history of mankind, were the general 
custom.* Accordingly there is contained in this passage an 












'“ It may besaid that the practice of causing thousands of their fellow men to be 
seen merely to feed their eyes with a sight of shows, was almost worse even 
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assertion, that ever since the fall, and in the state of hereditary 
sin, there was and is a truth in human nature, which by con- 
stant active sin may be kept under and finally stifled. St Paul 
does not represent man as being, in consequence of hereditary 
sin, in such a state that he can sink no deeper, but much rather 
as having a light in himself; by the extinguishing of which 
light he may become at length wholly blind. 

Ver. 19. The Gentile world was not, however, excusable in 
these its errors, from what might be thought the impossibility 
of its attaining to the knowledge of God—God, on the contrary, 
revealed Himself to it. This thought is expressed in the a 


ver., where it is stated that the knowledge of God is founded _ 
upon the manifestations of the divine energy; God, in fact, is 
spoken of as He who Himself manifests Himself to men. And 
_-it is just on this account that their knowledge of God is so un- 
“ deniable, viz., because it is conveyed by the beams of the ori- 
ee. source of light, God Himself. The expression rd yoworiy 

' god @eov, is peculiar to this passage; the word ywordy may mean 
“either that which ¢s known, or that which may be known; ac- 
| cording to the first meaning, the phrase would mean the same 
as yvoig rod @zot; according to the latter, it would, on the other 
hand, distinguish that which may be known of God from that 
which may not. (1 Tim. vi. 16.) In our choice between these 
two interpretations, we can be guided only by the whole con- 
nexion of the passage, according to which (as will soon be 
shown more at length), the absolute incapacity of the heathen 
for the knowledge of God, is just as strongly denied, as the 
possibility of their unlimited knowledge of him. The expres- 
SIONS yvéicis, OY éxiyywors rod @zod denote, however, in the language 


of the New Testament, that absolute knowledge of God which 


_is.conveyed to man by means manifestation of God i in 


i 






* ©2009 was purposely chosen by the Apostle, in order to ile 
that lower degree of acquaintance with God, which was given 


to men on the footing of the Gentiles; and which Was: only gra- 


oe 


dually obseured-by sin. 


than that hee eating human flesh, which appears to have proceeded at first only out 
of the unbridled fury of battle. That the gladiatorial games were not only main- 
tained at the time of the highest civilization of the ancient world, but then first at- 
tained a definite form, shows how little the education of the head without the real 
reformation of the heart humanizes the manners. 
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However, it is plain that the knowledge of God, which is here 
spoken of, is not to be referred merely to His government of 
the world, and His works in it, but also particularly to Himself. 

Tyworés in the N.T generally means recognised, known (Acts 
1.19, ii. 14, iv. 10, &c., Luke it. 44, xxiii. 49), for which in 
classical Greek the form ywrés is usual. The N. T. affords no 
example of the word used in the sense, “ which may be known,” 
to support that interpretation here ; the usage is however abun- 
dantly supported by passages of the Classics.* The words v 
aires refer to the internal nature of the knowledge of God; the 
meaning of the Apostle is, that the nature of God is represented 
in the soul as in a mirror, so as not to be mistaken. It gives 
quite an erroneous view of the passage to suppose with some 
that this expression is used only of the philosophers who lived 
in the Gentile world, for the Apostle is here treating of an uni- 
versal character of human nature, and what is here said of the 
heathen, it is needless to say, refers to Jews also. 

Ver. 20. Once more with a fresh yép (the seventh, which fol- 
lows without interruption from ver. 16, for 6:é71, ver. 19, is in 
meaning exactly the same as yap) the Apostle annexes a 
thought in which that energy, by means of which God reveals 
himself, is described more closely. We can point to no mani- 
festations of Deity either immediate or by means of angels to the 
Gentile world, such as were vouchsafed to the Jews; but God re- 
vealed Himself to them by His creation from the very beginning. 
"Ard xuricews xdowov, can only refer to teme, Riickert and Reiche 
justly observe; (on which account, also, épavépwoe stands in the 
past tense at ver. 19); otherwise the use of romara immedi- 
ately afterwards, by which is denoted the created world, could 
not but be tautological.f The determination of the time is be- 
sides particularly important here, because the Apostle has the 
express intention of proving, that at no time, and under no cir- 
cumstances, was there any excuse for the deep moral depravity 
of the Gentiles, since the knowledge of God in the works of 
nature was always within their reach. At the same time, what 

_God was pleased to reveal concerning himself, is more exactly 

* See Herrmann’s note on the Oedip. Rex. of Sophocles, v. 362. Even the 
general analogy of the verbals in ss also supports this interpretation. 

+ On the word x¢iis, see the remarks on viii. 19; It denotes properly and pvri- 


marily the act of creation, whilst xricua is used for that which is created ; in the 
N. T., on the other hand, x7/cis denotes commonly what is created. 
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declared in the words r& dépura airod, which expression is ex- 
plained and limited at the end of the verse by 7 re diés0g wired 
Sivourg nol Oerbens. The adtdis divewss is very definite and easy to 
understand. In the contemplation of the creation, the infinite 
power, which this presupposes, first impresses itself upon the 
spirit (see Wisdom, ch. xiii.); and as compared with the merely 
temporal evolutions of the physical powers, creative power comes 
forward as eternal. On the other hand, the expression dedérys 
is both striking and obscure, since @<od is necessarily added to 
it. But doubtless the Apostle by this word, as above, by choos- 
ing ywordy, intended to mark the incompleteness of their know- 
ledge. The divinity of God, ¢. ¢., his higher nature in general, 
the dominion of a mighty power over the elements of the world, 
and of a condescending benevolence in the care of all the 
creatures,—all this may be recognised in the mere contempla- 
tion of nature; but by no means the true éeérys of God, His 
personal existence as the absolute Spirit, as well as His justice 
and holiness. But, after all, the most remarkable part of this 
passage is the dépara durod; it appears from this that there is an 
édary @cod. And doubtless this is just the meaning of the 
Apostle. The world is the mirror in which the inward nature 
and being of God is displayed;* the garment which clothes His 


Y very Self (Ps. civ. 2). Therefore, also the world, in order to 


lead man to the knowledge of God, needs to be contemplated 
with a spiritual eye (voodmeve nobopircs —= ev r@ vg xabopiiras); as 
only the spirit can comprehend the spiritual expression of the 
human countenance, because in this case, likewise, the invisible 
being of the man is mirrored in his visible form, so also nature 
speaks of God’s might and goodness to him alone, who beholds 
her with more than the mere bodily eye; the latter finds only 
disorder in her. 

Krigis_xéouov (see Notes viii. 18) cannot mean the world, that 
which was created, but only the power that was put forth to create 
it. If we take it in the former sense, the connexion with xado- _ 
péra: by means of dé would present a difficulty; if this had 
been intended, éx would have been chosen, as it is in an entirely 
parallel passage in Wisdom xiii. 5. Meyer, to be sure, refers to 


* Calvin justly observes on this passage, Deus per se invisibilis est, sed quia 
elucet ejus majestas in operibus et creaturis universis, debuerunt illico homines 
agnoscere, nam artificem suum perspicue declarant. 
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Matt. vii 16, where is found dad réiv xapaiiy émiyndccode (Berl. 
Jahrb. 1836, N. 113). But the construction xaopioro: with azé 
would never be found.—\aidws from de/, everlasting, eternal; 
aions, mvisible.—The expressions éeéryjs and dedrns differ from 
one another as @zés, and ds%s, of which they are the abstract 
nouns. The fulness of the éedrys resides in the world, the ful- 
ness of the éeérms in Christ (Coloss. ii. 9); in Him alone can the 
Father be contemplated as a Person. 

And now, at this remarkable passage, the question arises, 
what does St Paul wish particularly to impress upon us by this 
thought? For we might think it necessary to understand by 
the passage, that men in earlier times, when they stood nearer 
to the first age f the world, might have been able to acquaint 
themselves. aie God through nature, but that, by continual un- 
faithfulness, they had all of them, without exception, lost this 
knowledge, and were abandoned to idol- worship. But this is 


plainly not the meaning of the Apostle, rather is he speaking — 


here of human nature, as it manifests itself at all times and 
places, so that he conceives, the knowledge of God might always 
have developed itself afresh from the contemplation of the world, 
whether by reflection on its phenomena, or through immediate 
impressions on the mind, or through awakenings of the con- 
science. The germ of sin, which existed in all men, would not 
indeed have been done a away with, but certain] checked in its_ 
development, ‘by obedience to Ghat ‘knowledge o 

thus-within their reach. But instead of this, men gave them-_ 
selves up to the evil desires of their hearts, darkened thereby 
the e knowledge of God which yet remained to them, increased 
thereby, in return, their lusts to such a pitch as to violate the 
laws of physical nature, and thus first_fell away into idolatry, 


4) 


which is the violation of the laws of the spirit. But there were __ 
at all | times individuals. who proved, by leading a nobler life, 


even inthe most depraved state. of the heathen honor, that it was 


at all times possible for man, by the earnest contemplation of. 


nature, ‘to. yaise himself to. toa a. certain know. wledge “of God. This 







power given to sinful man of acquainting himself with God in. 


ature,1s brought f forward by the Apostle 1 in other places also, 





for instance, Acts xiv..15, &c., Xvil. 2: 23, &e. The Redeemer ne 
himself assumes such.a power in passages like Matt. vi. 22,28) 


= ohn viii. 4 47. (Comp. Usteri’s Paul Lehrbegriffe, § 21. ‘There 
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s, ther efore, neuen in the passage we are now considering that 
" ot peo elsewhere. But as this passage is found in the 
sion has aoe ‘produced upon many caine ‘that the idea ex- 
pressed in it concerning the capability of man to raise himself 
to the knowledge of God, limits the greatness of man’s depra- 
vity. But in this the truth has beer overlooked, that moral | 
depravity has not its immediate ground in the understanding, 
but in the will, and presupposes the want of real love, on which... 
account even the morally evil spirits are said to have the 
knowledge of God. (James ii. 19.) In fact, the capability of 
knowing God heightens the moral depravity of man; for that 
they, notwithstanding this knowledge, can go on further and 
further in sin, supposes a higher degree of aversion of the will 
from the law than if they had sinned without this knowledge. 
But the [Roman] Catholic Church, as well as Rationalists, take 
im entirely false view of this" verse, whilst they understand by 
the simple pusry ro} Oxi, true love. and obedience together. 
But, at the same time, as we have already observed, the Apostle 
restricts that knowledge of God_to which man can attain by 
means of the mere contemplation 0 of nature, to to the knowledge of 
the might and goodness of God. For the proper nature of God, _ 








as the Supreme Spirit, and pure Loye, 2. e., communication of _ 
self, remained unknown to the heathen, as al as to most of the 
af ane on which account Christ is so often n obliged to_ 
tell the Jews that they know not God. Accordingly, St Paul 

(f vig, wih te ie justice, have here brought out the idea 
Gf it had happened to suit his argument), that man, from the _ 
mere contemplation of 





ure, could never arrive at the étrue_ 


Raa knowledge of God; passages, therefore, such as Ephes. 11. 2, 
| are by no means inconsistent with the present. Even the best’ 





| of the-heathen, with their weak glimmering of the knowledge 
of God, remained without hope, because it was able to awaken 
; in hel minds onl y fear, at most a longing after the unknown 
i God. But when Schneckenburger says that St Paul might 
“have derived this view from the Alexandrian Gnostics, he 
brings forward a very unnecessary hypothesis; it is much sim- 
pler to suppose that it arose independently in his own mind, as 
it did also in that of the Alexandrians, from the immediate 
contemplation of the nobler moral phenomena amongst the 
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Gentiles. Even supposing that St Paul had heard of the doc- 
trine of the Alexandrians, yet he did not adopt it from them, but 
only propounded it on account of the deep truth which: he re- 
cognised in it by the light of the Spirit. 

Ver. 21. St Paul points out the unfaithfulness of the Gentiles 
to the measure of the knowledge of God which they possessed 
as the beginning of theirerrors, (The yes roy Oc dy is 


~ not inconsistent with the more general term éedér_s which has 


gone before, for here he is only speaking historically of that 
true knowledge of God which existed in men originally, and 
which they gradually lost.) God, as the absolutely highest 
Being, claims man entirely, wit? all his adoration and all his 
gratitude; and indeed, since God is Spirit and Love, and man 
is so likewise according to his true nature, spiritual adoration, 


a 


arom 


and spiritual gratitude, 7."e,, the complete surrender of self, and 


_the obedience of the inmost powers of life. Thus, asthe highest - 


Spirit, and the purest Love (as <6), they honoured Him not, 


even if they did not fail in outward homage likewise. The con- 


Se ee = boon: Jer. ii. 5), of their forsaking 
’ the ight, the sinking into darkness, the element of sin. 


The d:arocyisuot are the actions of the wis (see Olshausen’s 
opuscula theologica, p. 157) hence both wis and xapd/a, the two 


° = 


sequence of : was_then their sinking -f 


principal powers of the man, are drawn down deeper into sin. > 
With the wis begins also the restoration of the man in the new.” 


birth (See Comm. vii. 25). | 
“Ver. 22, 23. Gradually the Gentile world _be 

more degenerate, till the idea of God was entirely obliterated 
so that men, and even | 
ing forms, received divine _honours.. Amongst modern exposi- 
tors, Reiche has contested this profound derivation of idol- 
worship from sin, which is yet undeniably expressed in the Old 
Testament. (Jer. ii. 11; Ps. evi. 20.) His opinion is rather 
(p. 158), that the deification of the powers of nature, and indi- 
yidual created things, preceded Monotheism, because all the con- 
ditions for the highest development of the religious feeling were 
wanting. But in this Reiche has set out with the quite un- 
scriptural, and in every respect untenable view, that the course 
of the development of humanity begins with the completest 
rudeness, and proceeds to the gradual perfection of the inward 





casts of the meanest and most disgust-_ 
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as well as outward life. But the doctrine of the Apostle is 
founded on the opposite view of a gradual sinking out of a 
nobler state into sin, parallel with which degradation appears 
the restoration of man to his original glory, by means of a suc- 
cession of manifestations of God’s grace, He does not, there- 
fore, mean to say, that the degradation of the human race 
showed itself suddenly in the fearful form of the worship of 
created powers and images, but that this indicated a continual 
succession of transgressions, and developments of sin.* In con- 
sequence of these the higher power of man’s life (the miu) 
vanished almost entirely, and only the brutal inclinations and 
instincts remained, without a ruler. In this way man, of course, 
fell a prey to the powers of nature, in which he perceived that 
working on a mighty scale which he felt to be active in himself. 
It was especially the generative and receptive powers of nature 
which were recognised by men as the most powerful in them-: 
selves, and in external things, and these were, on that account, 
in all nature-worship honoured with all kinds of cruel and im- 
pure services. Where holy love to the Highest Good was lost, 
another love must necessarily have occupied the heart, for with- 
out love man cannot exist; but according to the object of his 
love does the man himself become, for love implies self-surrender. 
The speculative reason of man could not free him from this 
bondage of the powers of nature, for it awakened no higher 
love, and led at best to a hylozoistic Pantheism. The wisdom 
of man was foolishness. (1 Cor. ili. 9.) The law, at the same 
time, could only awaken the feeling of bondage, and the longing 
after freedom; but freedom itself, and the raising of the spirit 
to communion with God the Spirit, could only be wrought by 
the imparting of a higher principle of love through Christ? 
wherefore it is the Son alone who makes free. 

"HAAaguy d6Fay x. 7. A. answers exactly to Ps. cvi. 20, where 
the LXX. have jArrdavro riv d6Zav abray (2.e., Jehovah ev duormars 
ooxou. * In év guonimars cindvosf is, no doubt, an allusion to Gen. 


~ 


* The necessity of a preaching of the name of the Lord (Genes. iv. 26) is the 
first indication of that falling away from the true God, which it was the object of 
the preaching of the successive patriarchs to prevent. 

+ The expressions xar’ cixtva nxt xa¥ dswoiwow (Genes. i. 26), which there form 
a Hendiadys, are here compounded into one expression, dwolwme sixoves,—God 
ah be worshipped only in the perfect image of His Son, not in Adam, and his 
children, a 
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i. 26. Man, according to God’s will, is certainly intended to 
present an image of Himself in holiness and righteousness, but 
this image is not to be misused as if it were for adoration: since 
he, as gdupréc, is separated from the d&pdapros by an infinite chasm. 
With respect to suofwua and suofwors, see Com. on Rom. vii. 3. 
The worship of beasts had developed itself in Egypt into the 
rudest forms, and had issued in the most hideous errors, so that 
even bestiality came forward as part of their worship, as in the 
service of Mendes. The expressions used by the Apostle are 
applicable to the worship of the Ibis, Apis, Crocodile, &¢. &c. 
Ver. 24, 25. Ggd punishes sin by sin, that sin may bring with 
it those fearful consequences which first tend to lead man to the 
consciousness of his alienation from . He, therefore, with- 
L c nees of His grace, now left men in their blind- 
ness to their own eyil Justs, which showed themselves especially _ 
‘in the ufichecked dominion of the most powerful of their natural 
instincts, viz., the. desire of the sexes, and to the power and. 
ness, who is the Lord of sin and all its manifesta-__— 
tions. By drimaleodou re camara, ev eaurors unnatural lust is not 
—yet meant, but simply lust in general, which always in its sin- 
ful exercise defiles the body, whilst other sins are without the’ 
body. (1 Cor. vi. 18. The opposite is xr&odas oxetiog ev rim. 1 
Thess. iv. 4.) Such abominations, which were not only con- 
sidered lawful, but the proper service of their gods, proceeded 
from the wandering away from truth into falsehood. 
*arndcie and ~veidos are here to be taken absolutely, not as 
logical, or simply formal, mathematical truth and falsehood, but 
as substantial, real truth. God himself is the Being and_the = 
Truth (ef. John i. 14); sin is nce_or perversion of the {/ 
is nothingness and Ife, 3<BdLeodai == rpooxviet is only found 
in this place in the N. T. The words zupa riv xziowra are best 
taken as meaning, putting into the back gro passing over... 
the true Hae or being hostile, opposed to Him. The doxology 
is intended to give prominence to the contrast between-the 
heathen’s forgetfulness of God, and the honour which was due__ 
to Him. 
~——Ver. 26, 27. God let the Gentiles sink to_yet.lower degrada- 
tion, in permitting them to fall into unnatural lusts. Here hu--~ 
“manity appears degraded below the beasts; in the indulgence 


of natural passions, man falls under the power of a very strong 
 ercmemenaall 
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appetite, and has in that a certain excuse, but sins of unnatural 
lewdness are sheer abominations of unmixed wickedness. That 
they were so mapel in vogue in the Roman oe Grecian world, 
ing all its outward polish of elaine eee: Tholuck’s 
Abhandlung uber den sittlichen Zustand der Heidenwelt, at the 
beginning of Neander’s Denkwiirdigkeiten, B. I. 
Ver. 28. The punishment of such abominations was the com-_ 
plete spiritual ruin. which accompanied it (duriusoBiov ev guurors, 
“ e, +B vi dokauBdvorres, ver. 27), in consequence of which 
the relations of men to one another, as members of a state and 
neighbourhood, must further have been destroyed. God per- 
mitted them to fall into this condition, to bring the consequences 
of their sin completely home to their consciences. 
As the kno je.of God is eternal life (John xvii. 3) so St 
/ Paul rightly finds in the-absénce of it the source of all sins, an 
\ \y heir results, “The expression adéuuos voii¢ contains a play upon 
the words otx zdoxiuacauy. The fact that they did not consider 
God, who is the Good itself, as good, made them reprobates; in 


ce EO 
rejecting Him, as they supposed, He ca ey 
8 oes away. ‘The corruption i is eee as having 


enetrate he deepest spring of life, in that the ddoxuia has 













reference sdetheess itself; the vis was was intended to govern both 
body and 8 soul, how great then must be the ruin, if the highest 
-——prineiple, tl the pow ower by which man receives the divine, is itself 
destroyed. (Matt. vi. 22.) Sexual impurities are set forth as 
, the sgurce of all other vices>pecause they destroy the most 
sacred and_delicate_relati 
-31. In the following catalogue. of sins. sins_(a similar list is ’ 
. found Galat. v. 19, &,, 2 Tim. iii. 3) by which the.mind.that i ete 
_— estranged from God discovers its enmity, no very distinct suc-__ 
cision can certainly be traced out, and occasionally the postle — 
is is guided in the connexion by the similarity of sound of the 
orc the same me time i it t cannot be denied that, setting out 
with the more general fo: ms of sin, he rises to its more ‘special 
manifestations. 









'* Glockler’s attempt only confirms me in my view, that we must not attempt to, 
go further in demonstrating the order of the words in the following catalogue of 
the manifestations of sin. He wishes to regard ddix/a, xanic, and a as the 
general expressions, and all that follows upon them, as the special manifestations 
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The reading sopye/a is not found in A.B.C. and several other 
MSS. and documents of critical authority. Without doubt this 
reading is not here genuine, as St Paul had already treated at 
length of sins relating to the sexes. Copiers, who thought that 
this very sin was here missing, added this expression instead of 
sovnpia.  Ilovmpia and xaxi« are certainly nearly allied, at the 


same time the idea of producing mischief and evil is more pro-2* 


minent in the former; -ovmpés is more the corrupting, xaxé¢ the 
corrupted. éévov and gévov are connected in the sarhe way on 
account of the sound in Euripides Troad, v. 763. Kaxojder _ 
denote depravity of mind, inclination to eyil, the opposite to 
eijdcia,  Yiduprorns, a secret calumniator, backbiter; xardacros 
“every slanderer, even the common, public eyil-speaker. Ac- 
cording to the latest investigations, the distinction between 
deoorbyns, God- -hating, and écoorvyys, God-hated, is unfounded.* 
The active meaning, despisers of God, is probably to be here 
preferred, since all evil-doers, as such, are without exception 
displeasing to God, but sin does not rise in all.to.the actual 
despising of God. The “ancients also mention the particular 
sin of Ocoseyépiaz. See Aristoph. Vesp. v. 416. By ifpiorgs is 
meant the violent and insulting, whilst drepjeavos marks him 
who is proud of his personal dignity, &¢. ”Aouwéroug is wanting 
in several documents of authority, but still it is to be retained 
as genuine on account of the Paranomasia with dovdérovs. It 
is most suitably taken as “foolhardy, rash in wicked enter- 
prises, whilst aotvé:rovs denotes the covenant-breaker.— Acziy- _ 
doug is not found in A.B.D.E.G. and several other copies of autho- 
rity, at the same time it was probably only. omitted by the 
copyists on account of its similarity in form to the other words, 
if at least it has not found its way into this passage from 2 
Tim. iii. 3. As to its meaning, it differs from the kindred doty- 
écros in this, that it marks not the breaking of the covenant, but’ 
the refusal to enter into one, and therefore implies implacable- 
ness, want of love. 


Ver. 32. Into this food of sins the holy God permitted un- 


of these. But against this so much may be urged in almost every particular ex- 
pression, that it is better to consider the order ‘of succession as more free. 

* The accentuation of the word as an oxytone is to be preferred, in confor mity 
with the rule, that compound adjectives in s are always oxytones. See Buttmann’s 
Larger Grammar, B, II. p. 317. 
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holy men.to.sink; not by means of any special influence tending 
~~ to make them bad,\but according to the necessary law_of the 
moral order of the world. For where God and His oly Being 
"is not, and therefore t anity of the creature’s self is the rul- 
ing power, there sin begets sin, and punishes itself by sin, In 

this law divine love shows itself as plainly as divine justice; for 

the frightful consequences of sin are intended to awaken in the 

man the germ of those better feelings that slumber there. And 
if even within the Christian world instances of all these_mani-— 


. — ea LOO: Lee 
fold forms of vice present themselves, this is only a proof 


carefully the visible Church of Christ is to be distineuishe 
rom its invisible reality; indeed, if even in the heart of the 
believer traces of some of the sins which are here denounced as 
heathen are to be found, this only declares the truth, that in 
him too the “old man” is living, who, as such, carries with 
? him that aliena rom God which is the mother of all sin. 
., But as in the new man, in the case of the individual_believer, _ 


- <1 . ae . 
A so also in the invisible Church e case of that community 
















a of Christ_on earth to whic so much is yet lacking, there is, by __ 


théans of the Spirit which | fills her, a new principle active, 
which recognises the true character of all these abominations, _ 
four Peteaete cot a eae ee within itself the 
_ power gradually to overcome them. But it is just this, truth 
| existing in the very state of sinfulness, i.e., true repentance, 
—+~which the Apostle so painfully feels the lack of in the heathen _ 
' world... It knows the commandment of God, it knows how de- 


wee =~ SES Ky . " Po 
‘serving of death are its transgressions, and yet it not only 


neem 


“practises them itself, but praises others also who practise them. 
~‘Armaiwwa is used here in the sense of évronf, SF, ordinance, 
See notes on Rom. iii. 21, and on the thought itself notes on 
Rom. i. 14, 15. The MSS. D.E.G. and several versions contain 
after éxyvivres the words odx événcuy, or odx eyywouy od ouvixay. 
These additions have, however, only arisen from a misapprehen- 
sion of the thought here expressed; the meaning of the Apostle 
is just this, that they not only recognised sin, but also punish- 
ment as its just desert. In d&:s éavérou is implied the idea, 
that death is the consequence of sin from its very nature, in 
the same way that life is the consequence of righteousness. (See 
Rom. viii. 13.) The Apostle had mentioned many fruits of*the 
sinfulness of the heart, which, considered by themselves, could 
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not be punished with death by the civil power; but in the indi- 
vidual they never appear isolated, and in the sight of God, who 
knows the inmost disposition of the heart, the lesser outward 
transgression is considered as just as culpable, if it has been 
committed under aggravating circumstances, as the grosser 
outward offence committed under circumstances of palliation 
A man’s own sinful deed commonly disturbs, by the increased 
force it gives to the lusts, his power of clear judgment; and 
therefore to take pleasure in the sins of others when one’s own 
evil desires are more subdued, and therefore the voice of con- 
science is more easily heard, indicates a higher degree of sinful 
development than the sinful action itself. 


§ 4. THE CONDITION OF THE JEWS. 


(II. 1-29.) 






That condition of moral amongst the Gentiles, _ 
which was depicted in the first chapter, 


cessity of a pew wa. vation; but previous to describing the 
nature of this way, the Apostle also directs his attention to the 
second gr ivision of the human race, as considered from the 







theocratic point of view, thatis to the J ews, It is, however, 
only in ver. J] that_St Paul expressly ae to_treat, i the 
Jews) for in the first verses he is still speaking of Gentiles, of 
~ those, namely, who had been preserved from the grosser forms — 
of vice. He represents these as excusing themselves, and de- 
-~@laring the gross sinners to be alone culpable. This denial of 
the charge of sinfulness lay also_in the spirit of the Jewish 
people, who were accustomed to look down upon the whole yw 
entile world as sinners compared with themselves; therefore — 
the Apostle, in these verses which form a transition to_ the 
other subject, amalgamates this part of the Gentile world with 
the Jewish world, which must have recognised its share in the 
rebuke, in order th , in order that he might in the first place exhibit the de- 
gradation of the latter the more plainly, by contrasting it with the 
excellencies of some really noble spirits amongst the Gentiles. 
yA e, first proves that the state of sinfulness 
does not the less exist, in cases where it even produces no such 












The Apostle, therefore, 
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outward evil fruits. The manifestations of sin only assume a 
less gross and prominent appearance, without being on that ac- 





count really different. None should therefore judge his neigh- 
bour, but rather judge himself, and let the good: God_lead_ 
him to repentance, knowing that the j od punishes without 


fai in;whether refined or coarsé, whether outward or in- 
ward, and only rewards the good/ Now if this principle was 
applicable to all men, it was so in an especial manner to the 
Jews, who had received an express law; but on this very account 
they would but be more strictly punished if they had not ob- 
served this holy law, and put to deep shame before many 
heathens, who had walked according to their inferior knowledge 
more faithfully than many Jews who had followed their deeper 
acquaintance with God. Even circumcision, the seal of their 
electionto_be God’s people, had then only any significance, 
when.it-was.recegnised as an obligation to a faithful observance 
of the law. Ther cter of the Jew was not therefore 
sqnething outward but inward, and depended upon the circum- 
_“Gision of the heart. fT epee Ts ee ee 
Ver. 1. The view, that the Apostle addresses himself to the 
Jews alone from the very first. verse, has been supported by _ 
Flatt, Tholuck, Riickert, and Reiche, besides other expositors; 
this view, however, appears to be altogether untenable from 
the general character_of the expressions which the Apostle 
makes use of. For instance, & dvlpwwe «rie (in ver. 1) in con- 
nexion with sion Lui cvdpdrou (ver. 9) is so general, that 
Jews alone cannot well be meant by it.* Besides, airc 
xpaooes (ver. 1) if it is taken according to the usual explana- 
tion, that is, if it is spoken of the outward practice of all Jews, 
receives no proper sense, inasmuch as the Jewish people col- 
lectively were actually much more free from gross vices than 
the Gentile world. At the same time it is quite true that those 
Gentiles, whose condition is depicted in the first chapter, can- 
not be spoken of in the second, (though some older commenta- 
tors, for instance Calovius, have supported this view); for the per- 









* Gléckler recognises the gen:ral character of these expressions, but supposes 
still that St Paul is merely speaking of the Jews 3 he does not, however, show how 
these two views can co-exist, The first passage @ dyv¢pwore rus might still be con- 
strued as is done by Fritzsche, “ whosoever thou art, even if thou shouldst belong 
to the people of God.” But ver. 9 is clearly to be taken quite generally, 
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sons, who outwardly indulged in all the vices there delineated, 
certainly would not dare to judge others under the sense of their 


own innocence. Such persons could only be either hypocrites _ 


or idiots, with whom further argument would be useless. The 
connexion appears then only to be natural and complete, when 
we assume that St Paul is speaking to Gentiles_indeed, but 
only to such as ‘lived in outward respectability, addicted to no 
such flagrant vices. These considered themselves to be better 
than ‘their _degraded_fellow-countrymen, and therefore sat in 
judgment upon their sins... The Jews, too, stood in a similar 
position. In general, they were” More Tree from gross vicious- 
-ness than the Gentiles, and this made them inclined to condemn 
them; in this manner, then, the Apostle obtains an easy tran- 
sition to the consideration of the condition of the Jews, in that 
he points out how. the germ of all those vices is also slumbering 


in their hearts, as well_as_in those of the better Gentiles. * 


Augustin rightly understood the passage in this manner, and 
it is only thus that the argument of the Apostle receives its full 
truth. All the Gentiles did not actually live in the commission 
of the crimes painted in such glaring colours in chapter i., and 
but few of the Jews especially ; nevertheless, they are all, both 

Jews a Gentiles, sinners wittou oes exception, Posse they al they all 


ee 


The. Gentiles, who are “commended in n chapter i ii. 14 ‘Ls, he z 


ral accra cian EDE,. 
receive thiseommendation | because they assent to this truth. The 
Apostle therefore distinguishes in his description three classes 
of men,t who indeed are all, without exception, sinners, but yet 
stand in a different relation to sin. The first class_consists of 
all those who live unconcerned in flagrant vices; to this class 
belonged(the great mass of the Gentile world, and some few 
individuals amongst the Jews. The second. class consists of 
“those who check the grosser outbreaks of sin, but nevertheless 
bear in their hearts the germ of sinfulness, and with it all its 


* Very instructive for the right understanding of this passage is Gal, ii. 15, 
where it is written, 7ycis dice "Tovdatior, xa ovx t& tSvav amacrwaoi. Here then, 
also, the Gentiles are called xar’ sZoxvv the avagrwroi, as the most morally sunken, 
according to which the Jews asa body must be conceived of as the d/xas, i. ¢., of 
course, as the righteous after the law. 

+ These three classes we meet with again in all places and at all times, and 
therefore the Apostle’s statement has not merely a temporary import, but depicts 
in an entirely objective manner the nature of man’s heart in and by itself. 


Fs 
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subtler manifestations, but without recognising their sinful con- 
dition, and without longing for something better. To this class 
belonged the great_mass of the Jews and individual Gentiles. . 
Their condition is only apparently better than that of those be- 
longing to the first class, since, whilst they lacked the latter’s 
coarse sensuality and vice, they suffered from spiritual blindness _ 
and want of love, so that their apparent virtues were in fact but 

: “splendida vita.c, To the third class, lastly, belong those who 

“2 ~~not only have avoided the grosser outbreaks of sin, but at the 


f 


= same time also recognise, with penitent sorrow, their inward 
sinfulness, and entertain a longing for a more perfect condition. 
Ci) 26, 27) which demands love and truth. They fulfil the law_of 
love in that humility which will not permit them to judge their 
weak fellow-creatures ; they fulfil the truth in that repentance 
‘which teaches them to condemn their own sins, even when they 
do not break out into gross iniquity. A picture of this genuine 
Gentile piety is presented to us in Cornelius (Acts x.); and St 
Paul can only have meant such, according to his fundamental 
principles, in chapter ii. 14, 15, 26, 57.* 
Accordingly the person mentioned inii. 1, asj judging others, is 
__2 man who has not indeed outwardly indulged in the same grosser 
sins which he condemns in others, but who is in fact_in wardly _ 
living after a subtler form in the same corrupt frame of mind; 


and it is just this which is expressed by the words ra yap aire 





mpéooes. According to the usual interpretation, it must be e.g. 
a murderer who condemns another for murder, an assumption 
which has altogether something unnatural about it, as we have 
already observed. According to our view, on the other hand, 


the man who judges the murderer_does the same things if he 


is brother. It is, however, very conceivable, that a man 
may not recognise the same sin in the hatred asin the murder, 


and will therefore set himself above his fellow-creature. Just 
ro = i pm epee TT 


* The greater number of modern expositors have misunderstood the Apostle’s 
representation in this place. Benecke comes the nearest to the truth, but at the 
same time he has not accurately and pointedly conceived the character of the pious 
Gentiles described in ii, 14, 15, inasmuch as he also only understands by these per- 
sons men outwardly faithful to the law, without recognising in them the elements 
of repentance and faith. The manner in which he approximates to the view taken 
by us, shows itself especially in his remarks on ver, 33, where he calls attention to 


the fact, that in the very act of condemning others, that very sin is incurred which 
in its turn condemns the eondemner, 
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in the same way, therefore, as our Lord, in the Sermon on the f 
Mount, is the Apostle here engaged in bringing to men’s con- — 
“‘rroumness th 
Aié refers to i. 32, where the knowledge of God’s law is attri- 
buted to sinners. On account of this knowledge, even he who 
transgresses the law in a less obvious manner, and judges his 
fellow-man, has no excuse, for the law requires also humility 
and compassionate love. ’E» @ is not to be explained by means 
of ays, but as the following words r& airé show, by supplying 
2y rolrw. The stress is laid upon the fact, that the person judg- 
ing commits the same sin as the person condemned. | 
Ver. 2. The Apostle illustrates the foregoing chow by the 
idea of the divine justice. God's judgment isan absolutely true 
one, and therefore punishe¢ sin as well in its subtler_as in its — 
grosser_ manifestations, since the law demands its perfect ful-—— 
ment. ~ 
——~Kard aargdeay is to be construed with xpiuc, as designating the 
nature of the divine agency in the work of judgment. The 
verdict of men is often erroneous, God’s judgment alone can 
judge hidden sins according to truth. 
Ver. 3,4. In order to awaken the consciousness of sin in _ 
these persons, the Apostle next points out that the impunity-—~ 
~ they had hitherto enjoyed. in their_sinful state was not tobe 


considered _a sign of God’s grace towards them, since the only 
obje ‘s long-suffering was to lead them to repentance. ~ Y 


That therefore which the law was intended to produce [er cevosee, 
was just the thing SEH, eee 
those who are depicted afterwards (ii. 14, 15) had obtained this 
blessing. 

In ver. 3 royify 6: retro is to be understood, “But canst thou 
suppose or dream?” Ver. 4. The expressions yprorirns, dvoxh 
and waxpobuuia contain a climax describing the relation of God 
to this class of sinners, who are often with the most difficulty 
convinced of their guilt. xXxpzorérns namely denotes goodness in 
general, dvo x4 its exercise in postponing punishment, waxpodyuia 
again signifies continued doxj. To all three St Paul applies 
the expression rotros, which he frequently uses as synonymous 
with zAjpaya. (See Rom. ix. 23, xi. 23; Ephes. i. 7, ii. 7, iii. 
16 Coloss. i. 27.) Mercévorm denotes in this place, exactly asin 

a 
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the gospels (see notes to Matt. iii. 2), the painful conviction of 
sin, accompanied with a longing hope of help from above. Re- 
pentance is the mother of compassion, and covers a brother's sin, 
instead of judging it. This expression is not, however, one of 
those in current use with St Paul; it is only found besides 
in 2 Cor. vii. 9; 2 Tim. ii. 25. 

Ver. 5. The abuse of the long-suffering of God only leaves 
therefore in the mind of the impenitent a fearful looking for of 
future judgment which is ever becoming more oppressive. 

Sxnporng denotes that state in which a man has no power, 2.e., 
no desire of receiving spiritual things, by which the influences of 
divine grace are rendered ineffectual, and the exercise of repent- 
ance prevented. The form dmeravénros is only found in this place 
in the N. T. Kar& is here to be taken in the sense of “accord- 
ing to the proportion,” but not as Koppe sug ggests, as if it stood 
for the dativus instrwmenti. The jmépa opyiis is to be under- 
stood ofthe general day of decision, of the judgment of the _ 
world, on which the manifestation of the righteousness of God 
so long deferred will infallibly take place. Now the man who 
~ despises the goodness of God is increasing his guilt against this 
day of decision, and therefore increasing that punishment which 
proceeds from God’s punitive justice. In the expression trea- 
sured up épy4, therefore, the cause is put for the effect. The 
substantive d:xcsoxpioie is only found in this passage of the N. T.; 
the only other place in which it is used is in a Greek translation 
of Hosea vi. 5. Asousoxpirqs is found 2 Maccab. xii. 41. Instead 
of daroxardews some MSS. read crramcdécews, at the same time 
the preponderance of evidence of critical authority requires us 
to retain the common reading. A considerable number of MSS. 
read xa/ after drexaai pews, and Mill, Wetstein, and Knapp have 
approved of this reading; at the same time xe/, it is plain, has 
only been inserted on account of the three consecutive genitives, 
and therefore it is better with Griesbach to erase xa/. The pas- 
sage loses all appearance of singularity, if we only consider é:xc:o- 
xpicia rod @eod as One conception, and the subject of the dmoxd- 
Auris. 

Ver. 6-8. This passage, which describes so simply the course 
of retributive justice, has been misunderstood on the part of the 

Roman] Catholics, and used as evidence against the Protestant 


doctrine of Ju cation by faith; it has in consequence been _in- 
—— 
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terpreted with an excess of caution on the part of the Protestants. 

We cannot in fact agree with them in thinking that the Apostle 

intended to speak merely objectively of the judgment of God, 

and that he wished to assert, not that any one would actually, 

on account of his works, receive eternal ‘life, but onl 

any one had these to giaheys hg would. receive it; the fact being oe 
ae nat No one has tl them, because all without exception are sinful,_ 

on account of his works, obtain ever- 

Leathe life Now, there is no doubt that this argument is in 
perfect harmony with St Paul’s principles, but if he had intended 
to use it in this place, surely he would not immediately after- 
wards have spoken of Gentiles, who did the works of the law 
(i. 14, 15). The key to the interpretation of this passage is 
rather to be found in the definition given in ver. 7 of a true %pyov 
eyadév, by means of which the words sos r& rot vduov will like- 
wise receive their correct meaning. From the whole tenor of 
the Apostle’s argument, it is plain that the term Zpyo dyaddv 
cannot be understood merely of.an outward work done in 
obedience to an outward law, which work, might. be combined 


with inward self-conceit and pride, but only of works proceeding _ 


from a genuine-state_of penitence, of which state faith always 
forms an_element. As Abraham and other saints, before the 


coming of Christ, lived a life of faith, so individual pious Gen- 
tiles had also those germs of faith in their hearts, without 
no epya ayadd are possible, because where they are wanting the 
best actions to outward appearance remain Zpya vexpd. We may 
therefore affirm, that God always judges men according to their 

works, as well those who lived before Christ, as those-swho live 
er Him, because, in fact, the inward man n must ever be ma mani- _ 
fa. appearances, and the latter bear testi-_|_ 
mony_to the ¢ varacter of the former. We may, however, also | 

Say, vice versd, that as well before as after Christ, men are 


tlways judged according to their faith because it_alone is the “ 
rinciple of good works; indeed, we might ate itself the 
greatest_and most important work (see notes to John vi. 29), 
inasmuch as it is the mother of all good works. The faith of 
men before and after Christ is not therefore something specifi- 
cally different, but_only different in degree and in object.. (See 
notes to Rom. ili. 21, etc., Heb. xi. 1, etc.) But as faith in its 
highest exercise causes men to judge themselves, in so far are be- 
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Aievers under the New Covenant not judged at all (John ii. 18), 


and thus the difficulty of the present passage vanishes when 
viewed on this side also. The remark, therefore, which Hopfner 
and Usteri make, that St Paul is here considering the subject 
from a merely legal point of view, is so far well founded, as, 
that if this had not been the case, St Paul would not have so 
expressed himself.* At the same time, the thought, although 
the Apostle proceeds from legal premises, has acquired such an 
universal application, that it has its truth, with regard to God’s 
judicial dealings, for all stages of spiritual development. The 
distinction between the Bessedness. of heaven and the degrees of 
_this blessedness, which Tatter epend upon the man’s works, 
whilst faith is the condition of the former, is no doubt in itself 


correct and scriptural (see notes to 1 Cor. iii. 11, ete.), but it 
has nothing whatever to do with the present passage. Reiche’s 
uo interpretation of this text is quite a mistaken one. He wishes, 
namely, that a distinction should be made between the moral 
order of the world and the limitation of this order by the grace 
which is in Christ; in this case the former is alone spoken of, 
and the latter left entirely out of sight. But he considers the 
latter to be merely an amnesty once allowed for certain circum- 
stances, and which admits of no farther extension so as to em- 
brace the world after Christ. It is manifest, however, that the 
very nature of Christianity, as a means of salvation, as an in- 
Ese ieee slealaved ioeiell manana laecopronae ges, would be_entirely _ 
____destro estroyed by such an assumption. The grace of God in Christ 
~~ does not contract the range of the general moral order of the 
world, but establishes it upon its real principles, : and gives it 
the fullest scope. Finally, this and similar passages (as e. g. 
ii. 6, xiv. 10, 1 Cor. v. 18) on the eee of the last judgment, 
are particularly import important as_ coming from St_ St Paul, inasmuch 
as we may conclude from them that St Paul did not entertain 
any ny discrepant, views with respect to the damnation, and the 


resurrection of the wicked. He expresses himself openly, in 








eternal destruction”), and much in ie ars seems to speak 


“" At the same time we find, even in 1 Sam. xxvi. 28, “ The Lord recompenses 
every man according to his righteousness and his faith. On ‘the other hand, in 
Ps. xxviii. 4; Eee. xii. 145; Jer. xvii. 10, as well as in Matt. xvi. 17, mention is 
made of works only. 
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to the contrary. (See notes to Rom. xi. 32, 1 Cor. xv. 24, ete.) 
But from his description of the day of judgment it is yet pro- 
bable that, whilst St Paul kept that side of the question in the 
back-ground, he fundamentally entertained the same views as 
the other writers of the N. T. © 

As regards the construction, Reiche has tried to connect once 
more, @yrotor with Cw7y aidwov, and, on the other hand, to attach 
déguv x. 7. A. to dxoddoe; but, although this connexion is not 
altogether impossible, we prefer, in common with-almost all 
other expositors, the connexion of Caiv aidwoy with drodwees, in 
which case 6éFay fyrotc: stands in opposition to ror wiv x. +. 2. 
Yet it is still undeniably a very forced construction to connect 
Cnroier Cary wicomoy with ror 6¢, and then to let the accusative, 
which is governed by érodies, come between. In the conception 
of the ¢pyov ayadsy we are to have respect, as has been already | 
observed, not merely to the lawfulness of the dead, but especially ~ 
to the sincerity of the motive, which can be nothing but faith, 
without which it is impossible to please God in any stage what- 
soever of spiritual life it stands therefore opposed, not only to 
the zpyov rovnpdv, but also especially to the gpyov vexpév. The ad- 
dition, xa iromorqy (see Rom. xv. 4; 1 Thess. i. 3; 2 Cor. i. 6), 
refers to the continuance of activity in well-doing, and forms 
the contrast with those transient ebullitions of better feelings 
in the heart, of which even the wicked are not entirely desti- 
tute, but which disappear as quickly as they arise. The ex- 
pression may be resolved into stor rors taromévovor ép epyy ayadgs 
The sense of spiritual need which belongs to those who receive 
eternal life, is pointed out in the opposition, in which @yr<% de- 


notes the hungering and thirsting after righteousness. AéE«, 
rig and dodapoia hre to be regarded as forming a climax. The 
future glory is contrasted with the present shame, which is 
often the lot of the humble man here below; the r4 with that 
driwia which he recognises as his desert; the dodapo/x with that 
porasdrns and gdopé with which he feels himself now burdened. 
Ver. 8. The accusatives épyiv xa! buucv ought to have followed 
‘the preceding Gay aidue. The Apostle, however, drops that 
construction, and finishes the sentence as if caododjoeros had 
gone before. Qdvarss should also, properly speaking, have been 
opposed to the idea_of life in the preceding clause ; the words 


tpyn xi bvwbc, however, denote the cause instead of the effect, 
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just as in verse 5. With respect to the expression of 25 éosdesaz, 
we may remark, that it is founded upon the figure of the being 
born of a certain element, an idea which is elsewhere expressed 
by vids or rémv. (See Phil. i. 16,17; 1 John iv. 5.) The word 
épidcia * ig only found amongst classical writers in the works of 
Aristotle (Polit. v. 2, 8); he uses it in the sense of “ faction, 
party.” The etymology of the word is doubtful; it may come 
from eee Zp, “ wool,”) which means “ to_work in wool,” — 
and then “‘to work” in general, “to work at_a_person, to seeks to — 
bring a person over to one’s own side;” or it may come from ¢pis, 
“strife,” and from the verb égZew, when it would signify “love 

of strife.” This meaning is best suited to the use made of the word 

in the language of the N. T. (See 2 Cor. xii. 20; Gal. v. 20; Pink 

i. 17, 11.8; James iii. 14.) Since, in this place, ép:e/a is opposed 

to feyov dyadiv, it can naturally only denote rebellion—against_ 
God, which_is contrary to self-surrender to Him, and devotion 


“T towards Him. In this condition the man believes himself to 
7 possess all that is necessary for him, and is, therefore, without 
spiritual desires and aspirations. The opposition xa/ desotor 
/ x. x. %. gives here a more exact description of the state of the 
[ godless, as the opposition above @nrots x. r. X., of the condition 
of the righteous. The root of their sin is disobedience to the 
truth. The lie should properly be set against the truth in this — 
passage; the Apostle, however, puts for it ddi/a, inasmuch as 
this word, which forms the contrary to Sixcsootvy, contains in it- 
self the idea of the lie. . 
Ver. 9, 10. The Apostle repeats once more the same thought 
for the sake of greater emphasis, but, in the first place, with 
that modification which is usually found in the accounts of the 
divine judgments given in the N. T., namely, that the gracious _ 
acceptance of believers, and not the just rejection of unbelievers, 
is mentioned last, so as to leave upon the mind the cheerful 
impression of that redemption which has been accomplished 
(see notes to Matt. xxv. 41-46); and, in the second place, with 
amore distinct reference to the Jews, whose condition alone 
he considers in fuller detail in what follows. In fact, in the 
—case of the Jews, both blessing and curse must necessarily mani- _ 
fest themselves with increased intensity, since they had much 
fuller means of becoming acquainted with God, as the following 


* With respect to Zesi« see the Exeursus of Fritzsche, vol. i., p., 143 sqq. 
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representation proves. The Jews, therefore, are so far from 
being exempt from the general judgment as the chosen people 


A 


of God, that it visits them the more se = 


The opposite to crevoywpix, that is to say sipuxwpla, is not 
found in the N. T., though it is used by classical writers. The 
word denotes, like @xic, the spiritual punishment of sin, since, 
in this place, it is not the earthly consequences of wickedness 
that are spoken of, but the punishments inflicted at the juéper, 
éeyis (ver. 5), on which account also it is said wiéoa puxn 
évpirov, which cannot be said of earthly punishments,_since 

—_many wicked men escape them altogether. In the same way 
the expressions d0Ec, run, and cipnvn, in this passage, only refer 
to the inward aspects of man’s life (see ver. 16), for to all out- 
ward appearance the contrary is the case in this world, on 
which account the natural man, in his false security, sup- 
poses that he shall be able to escape the judgment of God, 
(ver. 8.) The more special definitions of ver. 7, 8, are here 
resolved into the abstract terms xaaév and d&yaé, The verb 
tpyeras or tors must be supplied. 

Ver. 11. The higher position of the Jews, simply on account 
of their descent from Abraham after the flesh, a prerogative 
which they were always so ready to assert against the Gentiles, 
is denied by the Apostle on the grounds of the impartiality of 
God; the free improvement and application of those means to 
which each man has access, is that which alone determines his 
character in the sight of God, (see notes to Matt. xv. 14, etc.) 


The privileges of the Jews therefore only heightened their ie = nocomee 


sponsibility; it was the faithful use of them which alone raised 
the worth of the possessors. We are not, however, to think 
that the converts from Judaism are alluded to in this text; the 
Apostle is rather treating the subject, as well as regards the 
Jews as the Gentiles, entirely irrespectively of individuals, in 
order to demonstrate from it the necessity of some other way 
of salvation than that which the law presented. (The sub- 
stantive spoowroan ia is also found Eph. Vins Qa Cola ii. 2D 5 
James ii. 1.) 

Vers. 12, 13. As the cause of the greater responsibility of the 
Jews, and the lesser of the Gentiles, the Apostle brings forward 
the law of Moses which the Gentiles did not possess. But the 
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erace of God always supposes the exercise of free will in man, 

dnd therefore wherever this grace is at work, the guilt of man 
may be increased through the: abuse of his freedom. 

* Avguos is not intended to express here the absolute absence 

“OT all law,* as ver. 15 shows, but only the _want of the positive. 

law of Moses. In 1 Cor. ix. 21, evouos is found as the opposite 


to cyvojos. ~The opposite terms ge vowov and did euang are naturally 


to be understood as signifying, “ with or ut _reference to 


the law of f Moses.’ > The words avomeg x01 nen sire are startling, 
we might expect that they would not be judged at all. But 
because no one is absolutely without law, he shall be judged 
according to his knowledge. The drwaea cannot therefore either 
be considered as something absolute. In the same way we find 
Luke _ xii. 48, that he mie knew not his Lord’s will received 
Se Jew stripes, but by no means none at_all. We shall reserve 
for the notes on Rom. iii. 21, the more exact determination of 
the meaning of d/xcso, and S:ncswdgoovros, and only in this place 
observe with respect to them that they stand opposed to doAoiv- 
rus and xpidqoores. In this passage, od%ecdu: might have been 
substituted for d/xass sivas or dimosododxs, since it is only the 
divine acknowledgment of the existing d:aoowwn which is in- 
tended ; but of course, God, who is eternal truth, cannot recog- 
nise anything which does not exist. The soimrai rot viwov have 
therefore in St Paul’s opinion a certain é:xasoodvq at all stages 
of their spiritual life. But since the performance of the law 
before regeneration is that which is here spoken of, the d:aso- 
ova, Which God recognises in the doers of the law, can of course 
only be understood of the ida dimcsotvy. This must, however, 
be recognised as far as it goes; it is by no means, in conse- 
quence of hereditary sin, a matter of indifference, whether a 
man endeavours to observe the law or not. The mghteousness 
_of the law_in its genuine form, that is to say, when the man re-_ 
i _tains:the_ consciousness of | his own need, prepares the way for __ 
_the reception of that ri righteousness which is by faith, whilst 


unfaithfulness renders it more difficult. For that opinion, of 
which we have already spoken in our observations on ver. 6, 


*JTn classical writers dzyouws is only found in the signification of “contrary to 
law;” even in Jsoerates Panegyr. p. 28, edit. Mori, this meaning is to be retained, 
although i in this passage the other meaning “ without ‘aw,’ is also interwoven 
(See Alberti observatt. in N. T., p. 473.) 

iL 
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which affirms that the Apostle is here only speaking hypothetv- 
cally of the performance of the law, since that was altogether 


beyond the power of sinful man, it is plainly inadmissible, since_ 


he speaks in the verses immediately following of Gentiles who 
do perform the works of the law. That this, however, does not 
deny the truth, that man in his natural state is unable to keep 
the law, will be shown in the following remarks. De Wette’s 
inf@rpretation of the passage is entirely wrong; for he asserts 
that ver. 13 refers altogether to the Jews, and that St Paul 
only returns to the mention of the Gentiles in ver. 14. Rather 
does ver. 13 refer to all who keep the law, whether they be 


Jews or Gentiles; but since the possibility of observing the law 


might appear to be inconceivable in the case of the Gentiles, 
it is explained in ver. 14 how far this might be predicated of 


them also. 
“Vers. 14, 15. In order to prove that it might be said of Gen- 
tiles also that they performed the law, the Apostle proceeds to 
demonstrate, in ¢he first place,that a law was in fact also given 





to the Gentiles. He defines this law as a viywos ypurrig gv rails 
naediess, Which expression forms a contrast. with the law of the 


“O. T., which was engraven on-_tables of stone (see 2 Cor. iii. 2, 


3), and obviously-means-by-this term the voice of God in the. 


conscience, which makes itself heard, in however indistinct a 
manner, even in the most degraded state of the heathen world. 
But with respect to the relation which this inward law bears to 
the outwardly given law of Moses, we must allow that the latter 





especially, that it claims most_expressly to be the law_of God 
himself. Theavant of this distinct reference of the law to God 


in the ease of the inward law of the heathen, manifests itself 


most clearly by the inward struggle of their thoughts; for the 


js not only mor: arand definite, and much more exact in its_ 
demands, but also that it. stands much higher on this account_ 


é 


i 


language of lust and sin always sueceeds in making itself heard. 


in conflict with this-better.voice, because the latter is not ex-_ 


pressly recognised as that, which it really is, the voice of the 


M ; at the sametime, the more indistinct the in- 


ward law appears, the more exalted is the faithfulness of those 

who yield obedience to its weak and confused admonitions. The 
a gg wes 5A 8 F 

difference, therefore, between the law of the heathen, and the 

clear law of Moses, invested as it is with undoubted divine 
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authority, is immense, and, in consequence, the advantage of 
. the Jews in the possession of this law was very great also. At 
the same time, this difference appears to be somewhat dimin- 
ished by the fact, that the Mosaic law with all its definiteness, 
required for any particular case an application determined by 
the manner of its exposition and interpretation; and this natu- 
rally depended as much upon the whole state of mind of the 
individual Jew, as the interpretation of the inward law upon 
that of the individual Gentile. However, the number of the 
purely external commandments was so great, that, by means of 
them, even in those characters, amongst the Jews, in which the 
moral feeling was but little developed, there was continually 
preserved alive the consciousness of a God, who came to men 
with inexorably strict requirements. But even more important 


than the ap eons that even the Gentiles were e not absolutely 
without law, is, in the second place, the express assertion of the 
postle, that they were also in a condition to follow this law, to 


seen its. eomsencnentts and to ful e ver. 26, 27)... It 


understood merely of an external a legal sbieranee of it, in 
that this would by no means deserve to be called the fulfilment 
of the law (épyov &yadsv, ver. 7), but that the necessary condition 
of every-good work, faith and love,* which never exist without 
one another, must also be pre-supposed in the case of the pious 
Gentiles. But now the question arises, how is this assertion to 
be Etonelied with he doctrine, that it is only through the grace 
of Chri rood _wo ? Through 
Phrist a pure and nlp principle of life has been acquired for 
“ man, the owépua rod @zod, which is absolutely without sin, even 
5 God. The regenerate in whom this principle dwells, cannot 
in (1 John iii. 8); the sins of the regenerate are in fact_only 
the utterances of the sinful old man, who at some moment forces 
back the new, but the inmost centre of their life remains un- 
touched by sin. (See more on this subject in the notes to Rom. 
vu. 25.) Such an absolutely pure principle wrought neither in 
the Gentiles, nor in the time before Christ in general; it was 
first made possible for men to receive it on the completion of 









“ With respect to the sense in which it may be said of the Gentiles also, that 
they have faith and love, further remarks will be found in the notes to Matt. xxv. 
31; ete:, Rom. iii, 21, etek Heb. xi. 1, ete. 
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the work of Christ. (See the notes on John vii. 39.) Therefore 
also the doctrine of the sinfulness of all men without exception, 
even of those who do the work of the law, retains its full truth ; 
for in the first place, not only is he under sin, who commits it 
constantly or often, but also he who commits it only once, or 
only transgresses the law on one side. (See notes to Gal. 111. 10.) 
If, therefore, the devout Gentiles sometimes, or even often, fol- 
lowed their better motions, yet they did not always do so, and 
therefore they remained sinners. But again, the conception 
which men have of sin, is very different according to the degree 
of their spiritual knowledge. Even the better Gentiles were in 
this respect but little advanced, and their performance of the 
law could never, therefore, be anything but a relative one; only 
that man, who fails not even in a single word, can be reckoned 
entirely perfect and without sin. (Jamesiii. 2.) The possibility 
of a relative fulfilment of the law is however in contradiction 
neither to the Scriptural nor Church doctrine of the sinfulness 
of human nature; both Scripture and Church only deny the pos- 
sibility of an absolute fulfilment of the law.* On this account 
also the relative obedience of the Gentiles cannot of course as 
such be taken as the foundation of their eternal blessedness; this 
could only be supplied by such an absolute holiness as is possible 
to no mere man; but in connexion with that whole frame of 
mind, which even a merely relative fulfilment of the law pre- 
supposes in a Gentile, it could form such a foundation, in that 
this state of mind would render him capable of receiving, in 
penitent faith, that salvation which is offered in Christ. As, 
therefore, the true children of Abraham are the children of pro- 
mise in Christ, so also are the devout Gentiles, because they also 
are_true children of Abraham./ (See ii. 28, 29.) This ap- 
propriation af the salvation which isi rist_on the part of the _ 
Gentile world, is recognised in-Scripture as possible in the doc- 
trine of the “ descensus Christi ad inferos.” RTT 
— A limitation of the conception of a fulfilment of the law, on 
the part of the Gentiles, is therefore by all means required; at 
the same time, notwithstanding this necessary restriction, there 
is still contained in this passage a most consolatory truth. Even 
in the wilderness of the heathen world, does the Apostle teach 


* This manifests itself particularly in the doctrines of the gratia universalis, and 
of the actus manuductorti ad conrersionem : 
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us, the Adyos owepumarimés had scattered his precious seed ; there 
were Gentiles, who, by means of a certain conviction of their 
sins, had become humble and contrite, who had an earnest de- 
sire to be faithful to the light which was vouchsafed them, who 
cherished longings for a better spiritual state, and therefore 
possessed the capacity for apprehending Christ, when He pre- 
sented Himself to them, wherever it might be. These elements 
were sufficient, according to their particular stage of spiritual 
development, to constitute a foundation for eternal blessedness; 
in fact, that which did not accrue to them here, they received 
in the regions of the dead, after Christ’s manifestation there. 
(See notes to 1 Pet.iii. 18.) Humble faithfulness to that know- 
ledge of the Divine which a person possesses, however small it 
is, Uf at least this ignorance is not self-incurred, will, the Apostle 
means then to say, receive its reward in whatever stage of 
spiritual development it may exist. Unfaithfulness, on the 
other hand, even when accompanied by the greatest privileges, 
receives at all times its deserved punishment. But the reward 
of the Gentile world, so far as it was well-pleasing to God, was 
this, that it was capable of being led to Christ, because it pos- 
sessed in werdvom the capacity for apprehending Him. It was 
not, therefore, even in the case of the pious Gentiles, works as 
such, which were the condition of their salvation, but the germ 
of faith from which they proceeded. That which they retain of 
undiscovered sin is forgiven them without works, through the 
merits of Christ, as they inherited the same without conscious 
guilt from Adam. Christ appears, therefore, as the Redeemer 
of all those who do not positively reject Him, and retain the 
capacity for receiving him into their hearts. (Sce notes to Acts 
x. 34-36.) 

It is quite wrong to understand érov ro of a merely ideal 
possibility, the Apostle plainly speaks of an actual reality (vers. 
26, 27); because there do really exist pious Gentiles, St Paul 
concludes they must have some law or other which they follow. 
"Oray, with the subjunctive mood after it, no doubt denotes a 
merely possible, but also a frequently recurring circumstance, 
with respect to which it is only left indeterminate where and 
when it actually occurs. St Paul does not wish to designate 
any particular persons, but certainly to affirm that such ewist. 
(See Matthie’s Greek Gr. § 521, Winer’s Gram. p. 255.) Ben- 
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gel, whom Riickert has on this point followed, takes guce with 
éyovra, but the collocation of the words as well as the ‘sense de- 
mand that it should be connected with what follows. It was, 
in fact, unnecessary to remark that the Gentiles had not any- 
thing by nature, since the Jews especially already rated their 
condition low enough; but it was very needful to call attention 
to the fact, that they could without higher support obey the 
law ina certain measure. voi, namely, has here a dogmati- 
cal meaning. It denotes in the N. T., Ist, The natural con- 
stitution of anything (it is thus used Rom. i. 26, xi. 21-24, 
Galat. iv. 8), or else the natural descent after the flesh, as in 
Galat. ii. 15. 2nd, The condition of man without the grace of 
God, as he is flesh born of the flesh. (John iii. 6.) In this 
sense it is found in Rom. ii. 27, and especially in Ephes. 1. 3, 4. 
St Paul, therefore, manifestly supposes that in the fallen nature 
of man the seeds of something better still remain, which, in 
particular persons, will sometimes succeed in developing them- 
selves in a surprising degree, so as to produce complete recep- _ 
___tiyity for the grace of God, So, for instance, in the Canaanitish : 
woman, (See notes to Matt. xv. 82, etc.) The natural man 
finds himself indeed burdened with a “ proclivitas peccandi,” 
but no “necessitas peécandi,”’ so far at least as action is con- 
cerned; in respect, however, of evil desires, and an inward con- 
formity to the divine law, man appears altogether incapable. 
By the words éauro7 cio: wuos is not intended to deny that God 
is the author of this inward law also, but only to call attention 
to the fact that the Gentiles are not conscious of this connexion, 
and, therefore, in so far appear as if they were a law to them- 
selves. The inward law of God, which exists indeed constantly 
in man, and makes itself known to him, so that he cannot mis-—. 
take it,* by means of the motions of his conscience and the _ 
inward conflict of his thoughts, will hereafter at length be- 
come manifest to all in the actual consequences of obedience or — 
disobedience to this law, évde/xvuvrou év quepa 7.0. in that many 
will wonder that so many heathens have been thought worthy 
to sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, inthe king- ‘ 
dom of heaven, whilst so many Jews are excluded, "Epyov rod 
-yopov, 1 cannot consider with Tholuck to be pleonastic, nor can I 
regard it with Reiche to be synonymous with the plural ra epya, 
for particular épya are not written in the heart of the man, since 





toe 
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they are elicited by circumstances. The Apostle’s intention is 


rather to declare that there is not_ merely a knowledge of the _ 


Jaw in the minds of the Gentiles, but also that their wll has — 
the power of observing this law-to_a certain degree, _ On this 
account the man’s thoughts may accuse him with justice, be- 
cause he actually had the power to abstain from the sinful 

Di teed. And, therefore, %pyov is to be considered equivalent to ri 
ipyCaeobus- Glockler takes it similarly as that which the law 
is intended to produce, that is to say, righteousness. In 
the same way that St Paul speaks of a vos ypumris év rats 
xapdias, 80 also Plutarch (Moral. vol. v. p. 11, edit. Tauchm. ad 
prine. in erud. ¢. 3) of a véuog odx év BiBrsors eEu yeyouywevos, CAN 
eurnpuryos wy avdparw. It is that véwog rod vods, of which St Paul 
treats, Rom. vii. 28, and of which we shall speak at greater 
length at that place. But cuvrefdyois possesses always, in addition 
to the knowledge of the law, the consciousness in itself of being 
able and bound somehow or other to observe that law. At the 
same time, this original law must be accurately distinguished 
from that which, according to Jer. xxxi. 32, Heb. ix. 10, is 
written in the hearts of the regenerate by the Spirit of Christ. 
This latter is the absolutely perfect law, which communicates at 
the same time the highest power for its fulfilment, and, there- 
fore, also strengthens the will; the former is a weak glimmer 
of that light which filled the heart of the first man.*  Syuyao- 
ruceiobou is only a stronger form of wagrupeiodou, 2. e. to testify, and 
thereby bring before the consciousness. Aoy:oués is also found 
2 Cor. x. 4. More common expressions are diaroyiouds (i. 
21), diavinwo, vonwa, to denote the operations of the Adyos or 
vols. The accusing principle is that of the Divine Spirit, the 
excusing that of the natural life; this inward heaving and 
tossing of the thoughts is wanting in those who are wholly 
dead, but also in those who are perfectly sanctified, whose souls 
enjoy peace like that of the unruffled mirror of the ocean. 
This. inward conflict, then, as more fully described by St Paul 
in the 7th chapter, is but a melancholy advantage, a conse- 
quence of the awakening of the inner life, a witness of that 





* In the Rabbinical writers the law in the conscience is called m“yaw mt or also 
mrs non from yaw nature. (See Buxtorf. lex. rabb. et talmud. p- 852 and 1349.) 
The opposite to this is formed by the ansaw tn lex que scripta est scil. in btau- 
lis lapideis, 
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original holiness which man has lost, and yet this is better than 
death. 

Ver. 16. With an implied reference to ver. 5, the Apostle 
declares that this manifestation of the state of the Gentile 
world, of which the Jews in particular would know nothing, 
will be deferred till the decisive day of judgment. 

Reiche has defended the old way of connecting ver. 16 with 
ver. 12, so that vers. 13-15 form a parenthesis. However, this 
connexion has its difficulties, not only on account of the length 
of the parenthesis, but also on account of the contents of vers. 
13-15. For the subject of these verses stands in the closest con- 
nexion with ver. 12, and forms the foundation of the ideas ex- 
pressed in the last verse; it is impossible, therefore, to place them 
in a parenthesis. The whole difficulty of the passage disap- 
pears, if we only, as Bengel has done, laythe emphasis upon évde/x- 
vwras in ver. 15. Conscience and the accusing and excusing 
thoughts are no doubt always at work in the heart of man, but 
are not manifested in conjunction with their consequences. 
This shall only take place in the case of all, as well of those 
who have followed the admonitions of the inner voice, as of 
those who have neglected them, at the day of judgment. 
(See notes to Matt. xxv. 31, etc.) It is only by this con- 
struction, too, that évée/xvwvra: forms a suitable opposition to ra 
xpurrdé; these inward transactions which take place in the depths 
of the soul generally remain quite indiscernible, on which ac- 
count the Apostle deems it necessary in this place to bring 
them before the ccnsciousness of his readers in general, and of 
the Jews amongst them in particular. They remain indeed hid- 
den net merely to others, but also, as regards their real nature, 
to the man’s own self, in that the good principle considers itself 
worse, and the evil principle better than it is. The parable in 
Matt. xxv. 31, etc., is therefore in this respect an excellent 
commentary on the present passage. It is intended that we 
should here take notice of both the acquitting and condemning 
voice of conscience on the day of judgment. Other explana- 
tions of the relation of ver. 16 to what has gone before, such as 
Heumann’s view, that vers. 18-15 might have been written 
afterwards by the Apostle on the margin, or Koppe’s opinion, 
that weraZd is to be taken in the sense of weréaeira, are altogether 
untenable. In itself wera%d can indeed signify “ afterwards,” 
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(see notes to Acts xiil. 42), but here the connexion with daaj- 
rAwv will not allow of this meaning. Christ is here, as ever in 
the N. T., represented and conceived of as carrying into effect 
the last judgment of the world. (See notes on Matt. xxv. 31, 

c.; Acts vii. 17, 31.) The addition zara +i stayyéruov does 
not refer, as was erroneously supposed by the ancients, to a 
written gospel of St Paul’s, but designates merely the spirit 
and substance of his preaching of the gospel. 

Vers. 17-20.* St Paul now finally directs himself to the Jews _ 
in a distinct address, and in the first place brings forward pro- 
minently all those advantages which had been vouchsafed 
them, in order then to make them perceive, how little they 
had shown themselves worthy of them, and how therefore they 
could make no boast of being in a better condition than the 
Gentiles, amongst whom noble natures were to be found. It 
has been erroneously concluded, as already remarked in the 
Introduction, from this address, that there must have been in 
Rome a party of rank Jew-Christians. St Paul however speaks, 
as already observed in the Introduction, not of Jew- Christians, 
but quite generally of all the Jews and all the Gentiles in the 
world, and this distinct address can therefore only be regarded 
as a reeion ed figure. If therefore there were even amongst 
the Roman Christians, as is probable, those who had formes a 
been Jews, yet these were not affected with a Judaizing ten- 
dency; but the only concern that we have with this circumstance 
is in the question respecting the composition of the Roman 
community. 

The reading of the textus receptus id has been rightly re- 
jected by the greater number of modern critics and exegetical 
commentators, <i 6¢ has not only the most important MSS. of 
critical authority in its favour, especially A. B. D. E. and others, 
but is also preferable on account of the connexion. To be sure 
an anacoluthon is occasioned by it, but it is probably only to 
the endeavour to get rid of this 13 owes its origin. ‘EovoucZer, 
erovaravey are sonorous words chosen on purpose to mark dis- 
tinctly the excessive self-conceit of the Jews. With respect 
to the form xavyioa, see Winer’s Gr. p. 72. In the words 2 
is contained a reference to the special relation in which 
God stood to Isr ael as its covenant God. The objective law of 


ae 


* On the passage ii. 17--29, see Augustin. de spir. et litt. c. 8 
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God is taken as the rule of self-examination. In consequence 
of this position of privilege, the Jews, blind as to their own glar- 


ing unfaithfulness, arrogated to themselves the most decided 
spiritual authority over the Gentiles, whom they regarded as Z 


altogether blind in comparison of themselves. In odnyos 
ropa there is no doubt an allusion to Matt. xv. 14. This ten~ 


dency in Judaism to overrate their_mere outward calling had 
developed itself most. strongly amongst the Pharisees. The ex- 
pressions éggoves and v4zio have this difference, that the former 
denotes a low degree of knowledge, in this case of divine 
things, the latter a low degree of spiritual development in 
general, If the law is described as a wcogwoisriis yrdoews nal 
&Andcias, 1t is plain that this expression still indicates an ad- 
vantage on the side of the Jews; the Gentiles had not even a 
typical representation of essential truth. At the same time, in 
the choice of the word wogpwors it is implied, that in the O. T. 
the substance itself was not yct given. Mégpwors is used here in 
the sense of picture, outline (see 2 Tim. i. 13, iii. 5) like the oxia 
as contrasted with the ofa. (Coloss. i.17.) Knowledge 
(John xvii. 3) and truth (John i. 17) are really imparted in the 
N. T., and not merely typically. 

Ver. 21-24. In what follows, the unfaithfulness_of the Jews 
is presented in the most glaring contrast with their assumptions. — 
Notwithstanding their possession of the divine law, the Jews 
transgressed its holy commandments-in particular_caseS-out 

ward : ‘ inwardly, in cherishing evil 
desires; and thus, by their openly immoral or arrogant conduct, 
and that want of real self-knowledge which it betrayed even to. 
the pious Gentiles, they injured the cause of truth, instead of 
promoting it according to God’s will by their faithfulness and 








humility. And whilst in such a condition themselves, they 
wished yet to teach others, from a feeling of their proper voca- 
tion, that they were mainly intended to be the teachers of the 
world; but to them may be applied those words of the Psalmist 
(Ps. 1. 16, 17), “What hast thou to do to declare my statutes, - 
or that thou shouldest take my covenant in thy mouth, seeing 
thou hatest instruction and castest my words behind thee?” 
The second clause of the sentence should properly have fol- 
lowed in ver. 21, connected with the first clause by d:aré, or 
some such word, but instead of this, the Apostie drops the con- 


struction. I would rather not take the following sentences in- 
H 


. 
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terrogatively, as Knapp does; the address becomes more empha- 
tic by the use of the decided declarations, You are unfaithful. 
In the mere external sense, it is impossible to understand these 
sins as committed by all the Jews; for as now, so also then, 
the grea mass of the Jews lived outwardly with morality, 
especially in respect of sexual intercourse. BézAtecectas, to 
entertain abhorrence; particularly against idolatrous practices; 
therefore Bdérvyya = yipy, an idol. (1 Kings xi. 5, Isaiah ii. 
8.) With this, however, icpoovdzi forms no proper contrast, for 
the latter word can only mean to plunder or rob the sanctuary. 
But no doubt covetousness, the national sin of the Jews, was 
present to the Apostle’s mind when he made choice of this ex- 
pression; covetousness he always regards as an inward idol- 
atry (Col. iii. 5), so that in this way the contradiction between 
the profession and practice of the Jews is plainly expressed, as 
if he had said: “Thou abhorrest idols, and yet, in thy covet- 
ousness, thou practisest idolatry.”* No doubt iepovrew cannot 
in itself mean, “to indulge covetousness,” but inasmuch as iepo- 
ovacv is the most daring manifestation of the covetous spirit, 
this crime may be used to express that which is the motive to 
it. Israel was in God’s purpose intended_to exhibit to the _ 
=e Gentiles a picture of truly holy national life; its unfaithfulness- 


therefore dishonours God himself; it causes the Gentiles to say, E 
acalia Cicer uidteisitoatcenaee be the true God!” This fear- 
it ful operation of Israel’s sin (which is repeated in the case of all, 
who are called upon at any period to be the focus of divine life, 
and by unfaithfulness fall away from their vocation), is alread 
rebuked by the prophets of the Old Testament. See Isaiah lii. 
~~S, Ezek. xxxvi. 20; another parallel is, 2 Sam. xii. 14.” 
“Ver. 25. St Paul, however, by no means loses sight of the 
prerogatives of Israel (see iii. 1, etc., where he considers them 
at greater length); he only shows that they dema uithful- 
_ness to those res ponsibilities which are connected with them by 















rod, if they are not to turn out to the deeper condemnation of 


“their possessors. The Apostle, therefore, presupposes, in all 





" Stier, in his “Andeutungen” (part ii. p. 267), follows Luther, who says on this 
passage, “ Thou art a thief towards God, for honour belongeth unto God, and this 
all self-righteous persons take from’ Him.” The conuexion, however, points to 
actual sin, not to mere self-righteousness, 

t+ An example of such sacrilege is related by Josephus (Arch. xxii. 6, 2), who 
tells us that the presents of the rich proselyte Fulvia were pilfered by the Jews, to 
whom they had been entrusted. 
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stages of spiritual life, the possibility of a certain measure of 
faithfulness and moral earnestness, corresponding to the degree 
of knowledge; and the personal condition of the individual is 
determined by his exercise of this faithfulness. 

The epirouy is here regarded as the seal of the divine election, 
so that in it, all theocratical privileges are considered as concen- 


trated. The Jews, therefore, with their matcrialistic tendencies, 


attributed.the greatest value to the outwardly accomplished 
_averlouted- g to the f plished 


operation of circumcision. In consequence of this view, it is 
leclared in the Talmudic treatise Schemoth (see Schéttgen on 
the passage), that in the case of Jews who are damned, the 
2 kin must _firs utwar restored. The Gentile world 

" nl 
is therefore also called at once axpoBuoria = ab), as unclean, 














lackingfthe sign of the covenant “Edy in ver. 25 as well as 
in ver. 26 is not used conditionally, for St Paul does not over- 
look the transgressions of the Jews, and the faithfulness of 
many Gentiles; but in the same way as éray in ver. 14, where 
the fact is regarded as certain, whilst however it remains un- 
certain in what particular case it occurs. 
Ver. 26, 27. If such a degradation of the Jew to a lower 
station as to privilege and honour was conceivable to him, from 
the dreadful threatenings under which the O.T. demanded 
obedience (see Deut. xxviii. 15, etc.); yet the reception of the 
Gentiles to grace was to him inconceivable. And yet the 
Apostle asserts this also, and sets the Gentiles before the eyes, 
of the Jews as rebuking the latter by their good conduct. _ 
Amalnuo. = évr0r4, the particular command of the general 
“yéuog. In the phrase AoyiZeodus cig regirouqy there is evidently an 
allusion to the AcyiZeoda: cig Oimasoodvny (in iv. 3); that which 
they have not is imputed to them as if they had it. Now the 
ground of this imputation is this, that though they have not 
indeed the-sign, they have instead of it the erm of that | reality... 
which the sign represents, 2.¢, a —— conscience, which they 
maintain faithfully, according to the small measure of know-——. 
edge which God has given them, is their bond with God; and 
therefore they may not_untruly be regarded _as_such -as_have—— 
the sign also, ver. 27. Ka! is best taken as carrying on the 
question with ody/ understood. In xpiew that rebuke is of 
course only intended, which unrighteousness is constantly re- 


* The form of the word in pure Greek was dxgorerSiz, See on this point 
Fritzsche, vol. i. p. 136. 
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ceiving from righteousness from its very nature. (Matt. xii. 
42, Heb. xi. 7.) The connexion of  gicews is uncertain; at 
first sight, on account of the arrangement of the words, the 
only one which seems admissible, is that with dxpoBvor/a, so 
that it would mean the natural circumcision as opposed to 
circumcision in a spiritual sense. Thus Tholuck, Rickert, and 
Reiche. At the same time, however much may apparently be 
in favour of this construction, I cannot hold it to be the 
right one. For in the first place the addition of éx pisews to 
dxpoBvor/a is quite unnecessary; if St Paul had thereby wished 
to distinguish born Gentiles from Jews with Gentile sentiments, 
and such is the meaning of d&xpoSveria in ver. 25, he would have 
been obliged to add éx picews to adxgoSvor/x at once in ver. 26; 
but since he twice uses d&poSvor/a, in ver. 26, without this addi- 
tion, it appears to be unsuitable in ver. 27. On the other hand, 
the opposition to 6 di yedumaros xa! repirouis rupuBarns, impera- 
tively demands that éx gicews be referred to human nature left 
to itself, whilst yecmuu (<= vemos, OY vouos yeurris, 2 Tim. ili. 15, 
in so far as it is contemplated amongst the Jews as some- 
thing externally given, and standing over against the man) and 
wegirouy denote the grace of God, in which the Israelites made 
‘ their boast. Koppe observed this ¢ suite rightly, but made this 
mistake, that he wanted to refer 2x gicews immediately to rea- 
ovew, to which course however the order of the words offers too 
much resistance. But the case is otherwise, if we take dxgo6ue- 
ria riv vowev reAovow aS Making up one conception ; éx gicews then 
becomes related to this one collective thought, and the whole 
idea comes out clearly, whilst the reference of the words to dxpo- 
Bvoria alone always introduces some awkwardness. The mean- 
ing of the words is then “that Gentile world, which, without 
special help from above, observed the law, judgeth thee who, in 
the possession of this special help from above, transgressest the 
law.” Beza’s interpretation of 6: in its instrumental sense, so 
that the sense becomes, “ the law and circumcision were to the 
Jews occasions of sin,” expresses a thought in itself correct; 
but it is improbable that St Paul should have so far anticipated 
the course of his argument as to introduce it here; he only 
enters upon that topic later (vii. 14). Riickert rightly derives 
the application of 6 in question from its local signification, 
according to which it may mean, “with, during, under the cir- 
cumstances.” See Rom. iy. 1], xiv. 20. The meaning, “ not- 
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withstanding, in spite of,’ which Gléckler supports, is unprece- 
dented. The way in which Meyer endeavours to justify this 
meaning, “breaking through as it were its limits,” has mani- 
festly something very strained about it. 
Ver. 28, 29. In these verses is contained the key to the whole 
Gee eee ru ond teeta caters of the Epistle 47 
to the Romans. St Paul exhibits to us the cantrast of Jews and _ VA 
Gentiles in a manner full of deep meaning. It is not. the bodil 


hysical descent, or the circumcision of the flesh, which consti- 
tutes the true son of Abraham, but conformity to Abraham’s life 


of faith (for their ancestor, Abraham, had also sons, who were 
not partakers of the promise, Rom. ix. 7, Gal. iv. 22), and that 
circumeision of the heart, by which the sinful _spocuprimara iis 
uxig are removed. In the outward Israel, ¢. e:, after the flesh, 
“there exists therefore a heathen world, which God, in that great; / 
judgment which visited the Jews at the destruction of Jeru-_// 
salem, condemned, whilst the few genuine Israelites were either J 
received into the Christian Church, or preserved for later times / 
as the germs of a new generation (Rom. xi.) ~ But in the Gen-' 
“tile world also there is to be discovered an Israel,—that is to say, 
~ a number of noble souls, truly capable of receiving every thing 
| of a higher nature, for whom the divine promises are not less in- 
‘tended than for Israel after the flesh, for those at least.of it who 
“belong also to the spiritual Israel; at the same time, however, 
aes not Yo be denied hak caer paribus, the children of Abra- 
ham after the flesh had a more comprehensive vocation, so that, 
for instance, Gentiles could not_haye been numbered amongst 
the Twelve, nor could Christ have been born with the same _ 
“propriety of a Gentile mother. (See notes to John iv. 22. 
This view is not found merely among the later—Rabbmical— 
writers,* who might have adopted it from the effects of Chris- | 
tian influence, but also in the O. T. Scriptures. These demand _| 
not only the circumcision of the heart (Deut. x. 16, xxx. 6; 
Jer. iv. 4, compared with Coloss. ii. 11, Phil, iii. 2), but also re- | 
present the true children of God as scattered throughout all the 











" Compare the remarkable words ’of Rabbi Lipmann, in the Nizzachon, p. 19: 
“ Iprisit nos Christianus quidam dicendo: mulieres que circumcidi non possunt, 
pro Judzis non sunt habendee; verum illi nesciunt, quod fides non posita sit in 
circumcisione, sed in corde, Quicunque vero non credit, illum circumcisio 
Judzeum non facit; qui vero recte credit, is Judzeus est, etiam si non cireumcisus.” 
Reiche adduces a very striking passage from Plutarch (de Isid. et Osir. p. 352), 
where, on the principles of the heathen religions, the same is said of the genuine 
worshippers of the gods. 
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world, and amongst all nations. 'Thus especially in Isaiah xliii. 
5, ete. Here the Lord commands that His children be brought 
from the ends of the world, “even every one that_is called b 
His name, and whom he eS create ory.” The dis- 
persion of israel after the flesh amongst all nations is not spoken 
of in this passage; by these, then, can only be meant those nobler 
souls scattered amongst all nations, those in whose hearts the Adyos 
orepuarixds has planted his seeds. In the same sense the Re- 
deemer speaks of other sheep, which are not of this fold, 2. e., 
of the community of Israel after the flesh. (See the notes to 
John x. 16, xi. 52, and in the O. T. the passage of Micah ii. 12.) 
According to this scriptural exposition, therefore, the election 
/ of God appears in complete harmony with the free self-deter-_ 
‘mination of man. In the case of every man, whether much or _ 
™ little have been entrusted to him, all depends upon the personal 
faithfi ith which he improves the privileges to which he _ 
has been called, and by the faithful employment_of that which 
“has Beon vouchsafed to him him the most insignificant individual _ 
Lmay outstrip the man_to_¥ 1 to whom, the greatest gifts have been _ 
ent arte the latter shows himself unfaithful. The difficulty 
' returns upon us, however, with 3 increased strength, when, pene- 
| trating deeper into the subject, we come to regard faithfulness 
\ itself ag a fruit of grace; we shall not, however, arrive at this 
before we consider Rom. ix. The whole passage, moreover, is 
iso far. remarkable, that it exhibits the manner in which the 
Apostles and writers of the N. T. explained the 0. T.; verbally 
indeed, but by no means literally. 
Ver. 28. The yép in this verse is to be explained by the 
thought which is implied in ver. 27, “ Jews can_also be re- 
jected.” To this, then, as its reason, is annexed tho-th thought,“ a. 
——~that the true idea of tite Jew as a member of the theocratic 
_ nation, and of cireumcision as the seal of the theocratic cove- _ 
nant, is not an outward but an inward one. The external de-_ ward one. The external de- 
“seat from_Abraham, the external operation of circumcision, | ; 
1a8 no real meaning without the inward foundation of a right > _ 
disposition. Kpurrés, as the opposite of pavepos, used of the 
~~ moral disposition, is also found 1 Pet. iii. 4. 

Ver. 29. There is a difficulty in the words od ypéwars, On ac- 
count of the indefinite character of the connexion of éy rvebuart 
with what precedes. The contrast of yeéwpa and rvetjua is not 
very different from that of oép% and avetve, In the same way 
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4 
that ind boiy is the clothing of the spirit, so constituted that 
by it the: ‘rit presents its own impress, and without it cannot 

manifest itself as a personal being here below/-—so also in Serip=_ 


_ture, the letter is the transparent veil of th irjt, without 
which the spirit cannot be fixed. In this way, then, we should 
arrive at the exact contrast of gavepdv and xpumrév. But because 
these last expressions have already occurred, ypéwua and avet- 
wa cannot well, without tautology, express this same contrast; ~ 
and, on this account, it is no doubt better in this place, with 
Beza, Heumann, Morus, and Reiche, to understand ypawue, as 
in ver. 27, of the law, but of course of the law in so far as it is 
considered on the side of the letter. For, regarded as to its in- 
ward nature, there was the w<dua also in the law. And there- 
fore Riickert is right in understanding avetja of the New, ypeiu- L 


wo of the O. T., for the spirit in the O. T. is just the New Testa-_ 
ment in its rAfpwors. (Matt. v.17.) Ver. 29 is therefore to be 


understo as: * but the inward Jew and the circumcision of _ 


the heart is the true circumcision, in that it contains the reality. 

of the thing represented by the outward sign, after the spirit _ 

and not after the mere letter.” The concluding sentence, 0 6 
teraivos, %. T. de, Yefers, of course, to the leading idea, that is to 

the true Jew, though it may also refer to ved, which, as far 

as the sense goes, comes to the same thing; the judgment of 


God on the.man,.as-the true judgment, i opposed to the false _ 
judgment of man, which is etermined by outward appearances. 
The preposition 2x is very suitable, for a commendation pro- 
nounced by man can also be from God, if it is a just one. 





§ 5. COMPARISON OF THE JEWS AND GENTILES. 
(III. 1-20.) 


This spiritual view of the relation between the Jews and the 
Gentiles might, however, as the Apostle, not without reason, 
feared, be easily misunderstood. St Paul, therefore, finds it 
necessary to call attention to the fact, that by this representa- 
tion of the relation it was by no means intended to depreciate 
in themselves those advantages which the Jews possessed above 
the Gentile world; on the contrary, he confesses that they were 
of the greatest importance. Only these advantages had annexed 

= 
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to them the condition o th, and this condition had not. been. 
ahora ; although, therefore, the 
" promises of God had been accomplished notwithstanding their 
unbelief, yet the people of Israel, as such, had lost their theo-_ 
_cratical prerogative, and the spiritual Israel alone, composed of 
| Jews and Gentiles, had received the promise, as the true chil- 
_ dren of faithful Abraham. According to this view of the con- 
i nexion, those difficulties disappear, which have been supposed 
to embarrass this portion-of the Epistle to the ns. The 
Apostle does not at all lose the thread of his argument (so that 
it were necessary to assume, as even Reiche still proposes, that 
it is only at Rom. ix. 4 that the same is resumed), but he com- 
pletely obviates an objection, so far, at least, as it was needful. 
For that no dedrspov follows the «péirov in ver. 2, is naturally ac- 
counted for by the fact, that this first which is adduced includes 
in it everything else which could have any claim to be men- 
tioned besides. The passage iii. 9 stands, however, in no con- 
tradiction with ver. 2; for, whilst this passage treats of the 
original calling of the Jews, the former speaks of the actual 
state of their relations to God which had been introduced by 
their unbelief. All the promises of the Old, as well as the New 
Testament, are, in fact, conferred upon the condition of believ- 
ing obedience; if this does not exist, they are, eo ¢pso, annulled, 
nay more, the blessing is converted into its direct opposite, the 
curse. (See Deut. xxviii. 1, etc., 15, etc.) St, Paul might there- 
fore have expressed himself even more strongly than he does in 
i. 9; he might have said, “the Jews haye not only no advan- 
tages over the Gentiles, but the Gentiles are now preferred. to __ 
them, they have been grafted into the olive tree instead of those 
branches which have been hewn off. But, according to Rom. 
x1. 20 ete., the same condition holds good also of the Gentiles, 
and they may through unbelief just as well forfeit their calling 
to privileges, as the Jews did before them. Chapters ix.—xi. are 
, therefore a kind of extended commentary upon this passage, 
~ but without being a continuation of what is here begun. 

Ver. 1, 2. With a glance back at the foregoing deduction of 
the sinfulness of the Jews, the Apostle now asks, what then 
has become of the privileges of the Jews? Their sinfulness had 
placed them on a level with th Gentiles, for the law had not 
‘attained its exalted object in their-case at all. The law was in- 


tended to produce the exiyvuois cjuoprias (iil. 20), that is to say, 
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true repentance, instead of which, on account of their unbelief 
and the unfaithfulness which this gave rise to, it only produced 
sin itself, and indeed the very worst form of sin, the exact con- 
trary to repentance, the arrogant opinion that they were with- 
out sin, and as the descendants of Abraham after the flesh, were 
already inheritors of the kingdom of heaven. Nevertheless, the 
divine promise retained its objective reality; those Jews, who 
apprehended in faith the salvation offered to them in Christ, 
received also His full blessing, notwithstanding the great body 
of the nation forfeited it. 

Td «epioov is to be taken as a substantive, just as +75 
yvwertv in i. 19, in the sense of “advantage or prerogative.” 
We are not to suppose that in this passage either, as Reiche 
justly remarks, St Paul was disputing with actual personages; 
the matter is treated quite objectively. The opposite to zara 
aéyru spivrov is found 2 Maccab. xi. 31, nds’ obdéve rpérov. No 
doubt zeéry 44v points as far as form is concerned to other ad- 
vantages, which St Paul intended to name. But he felt quite 
rightly, that all was in reality contained in that one which he 
had adduced. In the interpretation of érorebéqouy, Reiche is 
inclined to adopt the view of Koppe and Cramer, according to 
which it is translated, “the divine promises were confirmed to 
them.” But the usual meaning of the word, “ were confided 
to them,” is plainly more suitable to the connexion, since in 
what follows it is just their dora in the possession of these 
promises which is spoken of. Mention is made of the divine zioris 
only in consequence of this aera. (On the well-known con- 
struction of the passive see Winer’s Gram. p. 237.) The r&ya 
03 @zvd are no doubt in the first place the promises (Acts vil. 
38; 1 Pet. iv. 11; Heb. v. 12), and indeed especially those of 
the Messiah and the kingdom of God, to which all the others 
were related. But inasmuch as these promises constituted the 
most important part of Holy Scripture, the whole Word of God 
is also indicated by this expression. 

Ver. 3. It is not altogether easy to follow the course of the 
Apostle’s thoughts in this transition; Tholuck has, however, 
already rightly supplied the links which are wanting. The 
Apostle namely presupposes the notorious fact of the unbelief 
of the Jews, just at the time when the promises were being ful- 
filled, and deduces from thence that even if the blessing was 
lost to the nation collectively, it yet, according to God’s faith- 
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fulness, remained even now confirmed to individual believers, - 
and should hereafter also belong to the whole of Israel when 
God should have led them back by wondrous ways. (Rom. xi. 
25.) He forbearingly calls the unbelievers r»és in the hope 
that many in Israel might yet turn to Christ. See ix. 1, ete. 

For yalornouv the M.S. A. reads qreindoay, because ‘the Ad. 
yw were taken as synonymous with the law. The matter is 
understood more in accordance with St Paul’s views, by re- 
garding unbelief as the root of disobedience. (See notes to 
John xvi. 9.) With regard to moris, sioreJw and its opposite 
daioréw, see notes to Rom. iii. 21. With respect to the word 
xarueyei, Which occurs so frequently in St Paul’s language, see 
notes to Luke xiii. 7, the only place in the N. T. in which it is 
found except in St Paul’s writings. In the LXX. also it occurs 
but four times. 

Ver. 4. With man’s unfaithfulness is now contrasted the un=__ 
changeable faithfulness of God, who knows how +o form for _ 
Himself, in spite of sin, the inheritors of His promises. For 





ean 


God's promises cann istence of 
erso ;He is therefore not only true in giving 
and keeping His promises for His own part, but He is also 
faithful in creating such as are worthy to receive them, so that 
if all men were to be faithful they would not be unfulfilled. 
In chap. ix. this idea is carried out more at length, and it is 
only when thus understood that the words, “if we believe not 
yet He remaineth faithful, He cannot deny himself,” l 
their full meaning. The streams of the divine grace, when im- 
peded on. the one side, turn themselves to the other, and form 
for themselves amongst Jews and Gentiles organs for the king- 
Mora oE God, withoutlth dveveriGperaling by constraint, without 
any prejudice to man’s freedom, rather by really establishing 
and completing it. 7 re 
M7 yéwirs answers to the Hebrew mbyby5, which latter word 
is thus translated by the LXX. (See Gesenius’ Lexicon under 
bbr,) Tt is also frequently found in Polybius, Arrian, and 


others, and particularly often in St Paul’s writings in the N. T., 
thus again in the epistle to the Romans iii. 6, 31, vi. 2, 15, Vil. 
7, etc. To translate yueodw 62, “let it be rather so, God is faith- 
ful, etc.,” is forced. Reiche justly observes, the imperative is 
only used to express emphatically the irrefragable nature of the 
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assertion. The words réo dvlgwrig pelorns are taken from Ps. 
exvi. 11. They have so far their perfect truth, that man in his 
separation from, or even opposition to God, who has alone 
essential being and truth, becomes untrue and unfaithful; so 
far_as he is good and true, God is in him. Whenever, there- 


Oa Mo Re ee 


fore, this divine truth takes up its abode in a heart, the man 
confesses himself to be untrue without God, and with this first _ 
truth begins his truelife. (See notes to ver. 10.) For further 

confirmation, Ps. li. 6 ig quoted exactly after the LXX. In this 
Psalm the struggles by which the soul works its way out of the 
_night pf sin are described in an inimitable manner. David 


wrestles as it were with God, and has a controversy with Him, — 
whilst God, by the operation of His Spirit, convinces him of 
his sin; the confession of David is the victory of the truth in 
“him. On a greater scale the same struggle is going on in this 

_ sinful world, and the moment in which any individual emerges 
into the element of light is that in which he makes the confes- 
sion here expressed. God is ever the victor, when the creature 
ventures into a controversy with Him, appearing as just in all 
His promises. This “judging” of God takes place whenever - 
His guidance is distrusted. Avastodos means here “to be re- 

- cognised as just” See notes on iii. 21. The parallelism would 
certainly lead us to suppose that »éyo means here, in the first 
place, law-suits, as in Acts xix. 38, but according to St Paul’s 
application of the passage, this expression stands parallel to Aéyru, 
ver. 2. Accordingly, xpiveodu: in the Apostle’s use of it can only 
be taken as the passive, although, according to the original 
text, the active meaning should predominate. 

Ver. 5. According to the Apostle’s view, therefore, God is __ 
_the only good being, the Good in all good, so that even the_ 
_best has no merit ; sin alone is man’s property and his fault; ab ___y 
the same time even this must serve to manifest God’s glory and _ 
excellence the more brightly, The man who is estranged from }{ 
~ God does not_recognise this_relation of truth to falsehood, of 
righteousness to unrighteousness; he thinks that God could not 

* 











punish sin, if it produced what was good. But it is God who 
works. which is good by means of sin, not sin itself; sin __ 
remains notwithstanding what it is, that, namely, which de-_— 


serves a curse, and has its punishment in and from itself. 


Amesot and dda are here to be taken in the most general 
sense, see the notes on Rom. iil. 21. Suwordyery signifies here to 
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represent, and by representation to make anything known in its 
real nature. Rom. v. 8.—St Paul often uses the formula 7 
gpodwev especially in objections. Rom. vi. 1, vii. 7, ix. 14.— 
Reiche has some very happy remarks on this passage with re- 
spect to the formula xara évépwarov Aéyw. He justly observes, that 
the meaning of this phrase of such multifarious significations is 
to be determined solely by the context. It may be used either 
of the way of all men, or of the majority, or of a certain class of 
men. Here it may be most properly referred to the natural. 











gman as alienated from God, who is without the real knowledge 


of God, and is therefore incapable of forming a judgment of 
God’s dealings. In the passage Rom. vi. 19, dvlpdanoy Aéyw is 
“used instead, for which in profane writers xar& +d dvdpdaiwoy, 
dvipumivns Aeyw are found. See the passages cited by Tholuck 
on ver. 19. 

Ver. 6, 7. The unreasonableness of the above question is de- 
monstrated by St Paul from that truth which all Jews acknow- 
ledged, that God would judge the Gentile world; but this would 
be impossible, if, from the fact that man’s unrighteousness 
exalts the righteousness of God, it should follow that He could 
not punish sin. For then the Gentile might also say, “My sin 
too has magnified God’s righteousness, how then can I be con- 
demned as a sinner?” Reiche has proved by convincing argu- 


ments in opposition to Tholuck and Riickert, that ver. 6 is not 


to be understood of the universal judgment, but only of the 
judgment of the Gentiles, who from the Jewish point of view 
were considered as the xdsos in its proper sense, as the GlLcopravAol 
nar eoxnv. (Galat. ii. 16.) In fact, it is only in this way of 
understanding it, that the argument can hold, because that 
which is uncertain must ever be proved by that which is ac- 
knowledged. For it was only considered certain with respect to 
the Gentiles that God would judge the world, the Jews enter- 
tained doubts on this subject as regarded themselves, (ver. 5.) 
To this may be added, that it is only by this explanation we 
can gain any distinct notion of the person referred to in “LY Ue 
“ I also,” says the Gentile, “ might claim exemption from judg- 


ment, for in this case also the same holds true.’ The only 


‘thing which could be urged against this reference of the pas- 
sage to the Gentile world with any show of reason, is this, that 
the above Jewish notion of the judgment which shall visit the 
Gentile world is false, and that St Paul would not argue from 
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an error. But this view of the Jews was not in and of itself 
false, it only became false in consequence of their supposing 
that this judgment wars concern the Gentiles only, and not— 
the Jews also. Now it 1s just this very falsehood in it that the 
Apostle combats, and we need therefore surely feel no scruple 
about assuming his argument to be as stated above. 

As regards the meaning “Gentile world” sometimes belong- 
ing to xéowos, I cannot say that I agree with Reiche in so ren- 
dering xésuos in the passages Rom. iil. 19; 1 Cor. vii. 31,* 
though no doubt the context imperatively demands it in Rom. 
xi. 12; 1 Cor. i. 21. There can be no doubt but that this 
meaning may be justly attributed to the word, since the general 
idea which belongs to it, “ that of the creature in its alienation 
from God,” may be confined to the Gentile world, because in it 
the corruption of the creature was represented in its most glar- 
ring colours. ‘¥e<tova is found in no other place in the N. T. 
In opposition to &a7dem it denotes that whole state of falsehood, 
4.¢., of alienation from God, from which all the particular utter- 
ances of sin proceed. The divine Zu is here the knowledge 
of God’s sublime attributes, which are brought out more dis- 
tinctly by the contrast of man’s sin. 

Ver. 8. As at all times, so also even in the Apostle’s day, the 
Gospel was reproached as tending to promote sin, + and teaching 
men to do evil that good might come, but this did not deter 
him from declaring God’s faithfulness amidst our unfaithfulness. 
St Paul therefore finds himself obliged (vi. 1, ete.), to refute 
this error with greater care, and to discover it in all its absur- 

dity. The man who can make such an assertion as this pro- 
nounces his own condemnation, in that he makes known, that. 
the nature of divine grace, and of that love which it kindles in 
the heart, is wholly unknown to him. _ Doubtless, it was men 
such as the Judaizers, whom St Paul had to oppose in Galatia, 
who circulated such blasphemies. er, 


* In his explanation of Rom. iii. 19, this scholar rightly understands the whole 
human race to be meant by xécu0s. His adducing the passage as above, can there- 
fore only be an oversight. 

+ Of such hypocritical slanderers Luther says, “ God grant us grace that we may 
be pious sinners (that is, poor in spirit, humble), and not holy slanderers (that is, 
outwardly observers of the law, apparently holy, but really proud.) For the Chris- 
tian is in the state of becoming such, not in the state of having become so; whoso- 
ever therefore is a Christian, is no Christian, that is, whosoever thinks that he is 
already a Christian, whilst he is only becoming one, is nought.” 
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With respect to the construction of the sentence xa) uA is to 
be taken as an anacoluthon; the Apostle intended at first to 
proceed with somcuwev but afterwards connected the principal 
thought by means of ér immediately with ré¢yew in the paren- 
thesis. The conjecture x is therefore just as inadmissible 
as the omission of ér. ”Evé:og, that which is founded 2 rf 
dixn, 18 only found besides in the N. T. at Heb. ii. 3. 

Ver. 9. After obviating these misunderstandings of that im: 
portant truth, that the unfaithfulness of men does not annul 
the faithfulness of God, the Apostle could bring forward the 
concluding thought of the whole argument contained in the 
first two chapters, and assert, that all Jews as well as Gentiles 
are under sin. He in no way contradicted by this assertion his 
previous declaration as to the great advantages of the Jews 
(ui. 1), for to every Jew who acknowledged his sinfulness, 
in whom, therefore, the law had accomplished its purpose, 
in stopping his mouth (ver. 19), and awakening him to a 
knowledge of his own sin and need of redemption (ver. 
20), these privileges were still available in their fullest ex- 
tent. But to those sné¢ (ver. 8), who formed the mass of the 
nation, these advantages were no doubt lost, for in them the’ 
truth had so far yielded to the lie, that they did not any 
longer even retain the fundamental truth of confessing their 
own sinfulness, but boasted of external things as if they had 
been substantial privileges. And, therefore, the true inward 
Jews, amongst Israelites and Greeks, the poor in spirit, the 
humble, the hungering and thirsting after salvation, and these 
only, received the promise. But since it was in every one’s 
power to become such an one, in that he only needed‘ to give 
up his active resistance to the Spirit of Truth, which bore wit- 
ness to him of his sin, no one could complain; God appeared 
just, as in His promises, so also in their fulflment. 

Ti of is best taken as a separate sentence. It is found 
complete in Acts xxi. 22. Ipoéyw is found nowhere else in the 
N. T\; in the active it means “to have advantage over,” pra- 
stare. But in this case the passive form must be derived from 
the meaning “to prefer,” an usage which is completely estab- 
lished even in classical Greek writers; “are we then preferred 
by God?” The application of the meaning, “to advance as a 
pretext,” so as to make the words signify “have we anything 
to urge in palliation,” which Meyer and Fritzche have lately 
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defended after the example of Ernesti, Morus, Koppe, etc., is in 
point of language quite allowable, but not suitable to the con- 
text. For the question is not, whether the Jew has anything 
to defend himself with, to allege in his defence, but whether or 
not he has any advantage over the Gentiles. In 0d rdyrw<, 
the negative particle could no doubt limit the meaning of 
xévrws, so as to make the whole signify “not in every re- 
spect; but the context plainly demands that vdévrws be taken 
as giving emphasis to the negation, nequaquam.. If persons 
have demurred about giving to véreg its full signification, 
and have wished to explain it by oAdo/, although the vd: 
sig which follows leaves no doubt as to the Apostle’s mean- 
ing, this has arisen from the unclearness of their views as to 
the peculiar nature of the dxpoBusria viuov rerotou (ii. 27), to 
which, however, we must of course suppose a sepirojuy véuuoy 
rehovoa. (xi. 4) to correspond in every age of history. This un- 
clearness has presented a considerable obstacle to a well de- 
fined conception of this section in the case of the greater num- 
ber even of modern expositors. A more detailed explanation 
of this subject will immediately follow in the notes upon verses 
10-18, Mpouridéowas is found nowhere else in the N. T. In 
the words ig duupriay cis sin is represented as a tyrannical 
power from which a Atrpue is needed. (See the notes on 
Rom. vii. 1 ete., and vil. 14. crempupévos iad ray Gworpricy.) 
The two parallel passages, Rom. xi. 32, Gal. i. 22, throw 
an uncommon light upon this passage. See the exposition of 
them. 

Ver. 10-18. Since nothing is more intolerable to the high- 


minded natural man than the confession of his sinfulness, 7. e., 
not only of individual sinful | actions, but of sinful corruption in. 
general, and the inability to do anything good of himself, the 
Apostle justly applies all his power to the proof of ‘this point. 
By a long succession of passages from the Old Testament, he 
proves that the Word of God_corroborates his doctrine, in’ that 
‘it ascribes to no man, without exception, a true dimasoobyn. The 
question now arises, how are the assertions of the Apostle, 11. 
14, 26, 27, to be reconciled with the present text. For there 
individual Gentiles were spoken of who observed the law, and 
we must of course therefore_assume, thatamongst the Jews 
also there were many pious men of whom the same might be 
said. (See Luke i. 6.) The usual assumptions that the Apostle 
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is only speaking of his contemporaries; or, secondly, that the 
observance of the law is only to be understood of an external _ 
observance, and not of that inward law as more strictly defined _ 
by Christ in. His Sermon on the Mount ; or, lastly, that the 
~~ words of the Apostle only refer to the whole mags, and that he 
is not here concerned with particular exceptions, are yet nothing 
but-ways of escaping from the difficulty, and not of solving it 
in its foundation, though we would not deny the truth which 
lies in the second remark. The last view is especially erroneous, 
namely, that particular exceptions are to be admitted to the 
general rule of man’s sinfulness, for the Apostle’s whole demon- 
stration of the necessity which exists for a new way of salvation 
for all men without exception, rests upon the fact that all, 
without exception, are sinful. As has already been indicated 
above, but one interpretation of the passage is possible, and by 
means of this all St_Paul’s ideas. preserve their full harmony. 
The Apostle namely understands by the faithful men who ob- 
serye the law, such as unite with earnest endeavours to walk in _ 
nformity with their knowledge, the humble insight into their 
spiritual poverty, and real need of redemption, men of whom 
the centurion Cornelius (Acts x.) furnishes us with an example. 
These faithful persons are then so far from being excluded from 
the general state_of sinfulness, that they confess themselves in 
the most decided manner tobe sinners, and acknowledge the 
justice of the charge which the Word of God brings against 
them.* Those, in whose minds the earnest endeavours to keep 
the law is not united with humility, have nothing but a mere 
apparent righteousness, inasmuch as they grossly violate that 
law, all whose commandments may be reduced to the love of 
the truth, in its innermost substance by theis® want of love and 
deni ir_alienation from God. To them, therefore, ap- 
ply the Apostle’s words in Rom. ii. 1. All men therefore, 
without exception, are sinners; the only difference between them 
is this, that some give honour to the truth, and acknowledge . 
__themselves as such, and in their case the law has accomplished 














 neseawetncsmareacorenuees, 





___ its purpose and they are ripe for the gospel; whilst others are 

~_eithér in a complete state of death, and serve sin without any - 
rebuke from conscience, or if they have been brought by con- 
science to make certain efforts to observe the law outwardly, 


* This confession is the first work in them, which is wrought in God, wherefore 
they donot shrink back from coming to the light. (See notes on John iii, 20; 21.) 
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still only derive to themselves from these efforts fresh sin, 
that is to say, proud self-complacency, and contempt of others. 
In the Codex Alexandrinus the collection of texts which S 
Paul here adduces are adopted into Psalm xiv., doubtless only 
from this passage.—Vers. 10-12 are cited fr ecly from Ps. xiv. 
1-3. Sundy = Oy oinn, — Expda = A9D.— Axpelsm 18 not found 


elsewhere in the N. T., but frequently 1 in Polybius.—Ver. 13 is 
from Ps. v.9. The image is probably derived from beasts of 
prey.— Edo\sdouv is a Boeotian form for éoAtv, The words ids 
aoribwv ib re yeikn adr are taken from Ps. cxl. 3.—Ver. 14 is 
after Ps. x. 7. The Hebrew text has paps, which does not 
mean zixpia but deceit. Probably the LXX. had another read- 
ing.—Vers. 16, 17 are taken from Isaiah lix. 7, 8.—urpiupa 
zal rarnamwpia answer to Th ty. Ver. 18 is from Ps, xxxvi. 


1, Asévavrs réoy Ipbarmay airy = YY sn5- These passages of 


the O. T. refer indeed undeniably i in their primary connexion 
to more special relations, but in these the Apostle perceives the 
universal to be depicted; and justly. For every germ of sin 
contains within it the possibility of all the different forms which 
it can assume, and no one is without this germ. The more en- 
tirely, therefore, the inward eye is opened, the more ready is 
the man to recognise in his heart the source of every error 
whatsoever. Even the least leaven leavens the whole lump; 
and man is in God's sight only either entirely holy or entirely 
a sinner. 

Ver. 19. The delineation of sinfulness in the above-cited 
passages has so objective a character, that it applies not only to 
the Jews, but just as well ‘algo to the Gentiles. The law of nature 
also forbids such manifestations of sin not less than the written 
law of Moses. ‘Therefore the Apostle, in conclusion, considers 
the position of men with respect to the law quite universally, 
and declares that the law condemns every one who has such sin- 
ful motions in himself, and that as no one can entirely acquit 
himself from these, every one also, without exception, falls under 
the curse of the law. The connexion requires that vos be 
taken in the same sense in vers. 19 and 20; now the conclusions 
which St Paul derives from the substance of the two first 
chapters are quite general, and therefore »¢0¢ must also in this 
place signify in the most general sense the law as such, as well 


the Mosaic law (and that especially in its moral requirements) 
; I 
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as the law written in the heart, (ii. 15.) No reference can 
therefore be intended in this place to the passages above cited 

“ as such, but only a reference to the substance of the thoughts 
which they express. very law forbids such sins to those who 
are subject to it. Reiche most inconsistently understands by 
vowog the law of the Jews only, and yet proceeds to refer ré&¢ 6 
xéouog to all men. The context indeed imperatively demands 
the latter reference, but on this very account »é0s must also be 
taken in the most comprehensive sense. 

The expressions Aéye and AwAew are to be accurately distin- 
guished in this place, according to their true conception; the 
former denotes more the inward aspect of speech, the production 
of thoughts and the formation of words; AA more the outward 
side, the expression of whatis within. The dative AwArc roi év 
7 vow is naturally to be taken thus, “ this it declares for those 
living under the law,” 7. e., in order that they may fulfil it. By 
the expression o/ 2y vu we are led, indeed, to think, in the first 
place, of ii. 12, where it denotes the Jews; but the context in 
the present passage is too distinctly general to allow us to retain 
this meaning here. We must, therefore, understand the thought 
so that all those who are subject to the sphere of the law may 
be included in it, without its having particular respect to the 
wider or narrower sphere of the law, amongst Jews and Gen- 
tiles. 3réz« gpéooew is a strong expression for “to reduce to 
silence,” in this case by convincing of unrighteousness. ‘Yédinos, 
to fall under d/xa, is not found elsewhere in the N.T. Most in- 
terpreters, even Tholuck and Reiche, erroneously understand 
iw in this place as denoting the event and not the purpose. 
The strong delineations of man’s sinfulness, in Scripture, have 
the object of excluding every excuse. Calvin rightly said, long 
ago, “ut preecidatur omnis tergiversatio, et excusandi facultas.” 

Ver. 20. As the great and decisive result of his whole argu- 
ment concerning the nature of sin, the Apostle therefore, with 
a retrospective glance at Rom. i. 16, 17, sets forth this truth, 


that man in his natural condition cannot attain to true dimer - 
__setvn* by means of the works of the law, because the law_pro- 

duces the conviction of sin, And therefore the revelation of a 
__hew way of salvation was needed, in consequence of which 


* The first half of this verse, like the parallel passage in he concluding words of 
Gal. ii. 16, appears to be a reminiscence of Ps. exliiil. 2. 
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dixasoobvn Should be revealed and communicated without law ; 
and this way both Jews and Gentiles had to follow in order to 
obtain salvation. (Ver. 21, etc.) The impossibility of attain- 
Ing to dixosoolvy by zpya viuov is founded, in fact, upon the 
absolute character of the law, in consequence of which the 
smallest transgression, and that only once committed,* consti- 
tutes a transgression of the whole law and that for ever. (Gal. 
ili. 10.) Human weakness (cée=) cannot, without the help of 
the divine mtu, satisfy these absolute requirements. It is, 
moreover, by no means the purpose of the law to realise the 
true diasoim in man (Gal. iii. 19, 21), it is only intended to 
present moral perfection as the object of man’s endeavours, 
thereby to produce éx/yworg éwapriac, and, to pave the way for 
the reception of the gospel. (Gal. iii. 25.) This ér/ywwors &wap- 
tias is, however, by no means to be regarded as a mere un- 
concerned knowledge about sin; this may be possessed by one 
who is entirely unawakened, and in whom the law has not at all 
done its work; it is to be understood as a true acquaintance 
with sin, a knowledge of its nature and reality. This can only 
be conceived as existing in connexion with deep sorrow on ac- 
count of it, and a lively longing desire to be delivered from it. 
The éx/yywois duapriag is, therefore, synonymous with that jerd- 
va unto which, as the proper fruit of the Old Testament 
economy, St John the Baptist baptized those who came to him. 
(See notes on Matt. iii. 1.) It relates not merely to particular 
unlawful actions and their unpleasant consequences, but to sin 
uself, to that sin which affects the whole man, and therefore to 
the habitus peccandi.+ But sin in its true nature is always 
amoria (John xvi. 9), from which, as their source, all other 
sinful outbreaks proceed. We may, therefore, affirm that the 
emiyvacis awaptins, as the rAban, xard Ocdv (2 Cor. vii. 10), has 
necessarily the germ of faith already existing in it. It is only 


* The popular feeling has embodied this truth in a proverb : He who has once 
stolen is, and ever remains, a thief ; [Once a thief always a thief ?] even if he never 
steals anything again, yet he remains for ever one who has stolen. Thus the trans- 
gressor in the smallest matter retains also for ever the character of the sinner in 
the sight of the holy God, until the dgeos cis duagrias and dixaiwors have erased 
this character indelibils. 

+ Stier distinguishes in a very marked manner (Andeut. P. ii. p. 269), between 
the txinywois duaorias and the mere txlyywors rod dinasaopuros Tov Ocod G 32, ii. 2), 
which the depraved, as well as the only apparently reformed, may have in their 
conscience, 
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the truth which can discover the lie in its true character, only 
ajsre Which can fathom déroria. Although, therefore, the law 
prings down the curse (Gal.. iti, 10), and the man who lies 
under the ér/ywois dpupriag bitterly experiences this curse, 
yet this feeling again always contains within itself_a blessing, — 
and the deepest repentance is, on this very account, the farthest __ 


from despair, because the humble and_contrite heart, as an 
Sirady beliening heart, is well pleasing’ to God (Ps. li. 19), and 
because it is only out of that which He has already reduced to. 
nothing that the Lord creates something, that is to say, the new 
man_created in Christ Jesus unto. good works. 





SECTION Il. 
(II. 21—V. 11.) 
THE DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW WAY OF SALVATION IN CHRIST. 
After having thus laid the foundation for his superstructure 


of doctrine, by proving the necessity that existed for a new way. 
_of salvation, the Apostle proceeds in the next place to describe 





ay itself. In this everything assumes a different-aspect 
from that which it wore under the Old Testament { instead of 
the demands _of the law..we-hear.the voice of grace, instead of 
works faith is presupposed, and yet the law is not abolished, but 
rather confirmed (iii. 21-31). Of this way of salvation, says 
St Paul, even the Old Testament itself gave intimations, espect- 
ally in that Abraham, the great progenitor of Israel, was justi- 
fied. by faith and not by works, and only received circumcision 
as a sign.and seal,of that faith which he had whilst yet uncir- 
cumcised. Faith in Christ, therefore, was truly a new way of 
salvation, but yet, after all, the ancient way, which all the — 
saints had trodden (iv. 1-25). This is therefore the only way 
which leads to the desired end, and even the sorrows, which are 
connected with walking in this way, must minister to the per- 
fection of the man. For, instead of the spirit of fear, the spirit 
of love will be thereby shed abroad in his heart,—of love en- 
“kindled by. the exceeding abundant love of Christ (v. het oe 
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§ 6. THE DOCTRINE OF FREE GRACE IN CHRIST. 
(III. 21-31.) 


Before we enter upon the explanation of this important pas- 
sage, the citadel of the Christian faith, we must give exact de- 
finitions of the leading expressions which St Paul uses to com- 
municate his ideas, and throw some light upon the various 
points of view from which these ideas have been considered. 
To the leading conceptions with which we have to do in the 
endeavour to comprehend St Paul’s doctrine, belongs in the 
very first place_éixasoosvm, by which word is denoted the com- 
mon object as Well of the O. T. as of the N. T. dispensation. 
In the definition of this term, the common mistake has been, 
either to reckon up too many meanings of it, deduced from a 
mere superficial view of particular possages (thus Schleusner 
has noted not less than fourteen significations of Srxcusood ym), 
or else, as Bretschneider and Wahl have done, whilst assuming 
fewer meanings, to neglect to trace them in their derivation 
from the radical meaning.. Notwithstanding several separate 
treatises on this term, as those of Storr (in his opuse. acad., 
vol. i.), of Koppe in his fourth Excursus to the Epistle to the 
Galatians, of Tittmann (de synonymis N. T. i. p. 19, sqq.), and 
of Zimmermann, we are yet in want. of a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory development of this important expression from its original 

“meaning. I therefore propose the following essay to the con- 
sideration of scholars. 

The root of d:movog, dinosoodym, and all expressions connected 
with it, is the word é/xn, whose original POP ORE, as we learn 


from Timeus in his Lexicon to Plato, is, ‘manner and way,._.. 


right relation,” 6 Tpémrog nal % suodrns. This term came to be 
Rerataslys ap applied in common language to the relations of 
law, and éixn therefore denoted | the right relation between 


guilt ; and punishment, between merit and reward. In its appli- ~ 


cation to earthly concerns, the use use Of dimcios, Simauoodyn, accord- 
ing to this original signification, presents no difficulty; but 


when it is transferred to higher matters, indistinctness arises 
from the manifold nature of the relations involved. In this 


case it is best to distinguish two relations, first, that of God | to 


mien A 


ae, 


- 
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men, and ante that_of men to God; from this distinction 
“arises the following difference of meanings. Since in God as 
the absolute Being all qualities.are absolute, we must conceive 
.odvm In Tim as absolute, so that He orders. all re- 
“absolute justice, The justitea Dei, quad justus est, 
anifests itself therefore differently according to the differences 
‘“fi"meén’s characters. Towards the wicked it manifests itself as 
“punishing, towards the good, on the other hand, as rewarding. 
», Hence &xasootvn, applied to God and His relation to men, has 
CL not merely the signification of punitive justice, but also that 


of goodness, grace. That rity in the language of the O. T., 









as well as of the Rabbinical writers, is also used in the same 
manner, has lately been proved at length by Tholuck (Ex. 
position of the Sermon on the Mount, P. 347, etc.) (Comp. 
_Ps. _xxiv.5; Prov. XX1, 21; with Matt. i. 19, vi. 1, 2 Cor. ix. 
with respect to God, this; 1s, first of all, in Nae condition, - 
a disturbed relation to God, hOiAh,. The right relation, the Seu 
civ, must be sought. ‘after. by him. )But this endeavour can 
only gradually attain its object. Man, in his alienation from 
God, commences, namely, with considering that law of God. 
arreti meets him from without as something eaternal,.and by 
sincere endeavours, corresponding to his knowledge, to observe 
this as an outward law, he enters into a relation to God which is 
relatively true. On this account there is ascribed* to him a d:ncz0- 
ouvn Tov vomov, OY éx vowou & Oimcsoodyy idie (Rom. x. 3; Phil. ii. 9), 
because the man renders this obedience with, so to speak, his 
own.powers, those moral powers which remain to him after the 
fall, without the operation of grace. But if we consider the 
matter more deeply, we must of course regard these powers also 
as of God, and man’s own righteousness also as incapable of 
being produced | without God and His co- operation ; only grace 
if its proper and special § sense does not yet appear to be opera- 
tive in this case. But it is not intended that man should re- 
main in this relatively true Gonditic tion, rather must he arrive at 
an absolutely right relation; not merely his outward act, but 
his_inward disposition and_ inclinations must.be conformed... 
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“ St Paul also uses, as equivalent to this, ihe words Dixeiotobes i% egyav vizav, OF 
fy yopealy Dies yowov, see Gal, ii. 16, 21, iit, 11. 
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to the divine Jaw. But this, because it presupposes an in- 


ard transformation, the man cannot of himself, and by _ 


his own strength, “Sh as. on this account it is called 
Sixcsocivn cod, OY ex wiorews == did siorews (Gal. ii. 16), be- 
cause God _gives..it, and man. receives..tt. in-faith. In this 
case it is God Himself in the man, the Christ_inus, who 
satisfies that. Which God demands of 1 him,* and ‘therefore, that 
which on the side of evil exhibits jtsclf not as substance, but 
as a mere relation, has on the side of good in its completion 


passed into substantiality; for nothing is really good but God, 


Himself and His influences; but where He. works, there He also. 


1S. ~ From these ponaidevatious we “may very easily explain the 
use which is made of the expressions derived from d/xasos. 
Amis = Sry, denotes the divine agency in the calling 


into existence d:a:0ebvm, which naturally includes in. itself the 
recognition of it as such.  Asmasotodar = py denotes, on the 


other hand, the condition of the d/xass sivas, and of being re- 

cognised as such. In both expressions, at one time, the notion 

of making righteous, or of being made righteous, at another, 

that of accounting. or declaring righteous, or being accounted 

or declared righteous, comes forward most prominently, but al- 
acca Ee 

ways in such a way that the latter presupposes the former. 


Nothing can at any time be reckoned or declared righteous_ 


by God which is not so. Amatauo = rb ‘Oinasoy signifies that 
which is right in any particular relation, so that it may be taken 
as synonymous with éroAq, wpyin, Pm,  Amaiwors, on the 


other hand, denotes the action of Srnccionots, taken abstractedly, 
the energy of making righteous (Rom. iv. 25, v. 18.) Only in 
two passages, Rom. v. 16 18, does the signification Of dinchapwoe 
pass over into that of dimaiwos, which cases are, however, ac- 
counted for by the peculiarity of the context, as will be shown 
more at length in the exposition of the passage. 

From this: explanation itis plain, that the common rendering 
of the word dimaoobwn, by “virtue or uprightness,” proceeds 
from the Pelagian and Rationalistic view of the subject, and is, 
therefore, at most, only admissible for the dicsoodvn rod vouov. 


* Therefore it is termed in St Paul’s writings Yxasovvn tx Oob (Phil. iii. 9), 


which is equivalent to dixasméavos ty Xeisrg (Gal. ii. 17), because union with Christ _ 


by faith (Eogefves sy Xgierg Phil. iii. 9) is the means of obtaining it, 
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This meaning does not answer at all for that mghteousness 
which is by faith; we shall therefore do best to pranslets drmot- 
oom by “righteousness, ” and, indeed, ‘ the righteousness of 
God,’* since even the expressions “justification,” or “righteous- 
ness which avails in the sight of God,” so far as they are con- 
sidered as synonymous with “the recognition as righteous,” do 
not, at all events, express the immediate and original meaning 
of the word, as the phrase yiveodou d:xcsoodyy ©0d év Xpiorg, 2 Cor. 
v. 21, evidently proves. (Gh. 


o To the common-end of “Sixccrootvn, thereforé;two ways lead; 


_first, that by thé, 16 (406, secondly, that by. Ada ) With “Doth fa Re 


“these, on the part “ofan, ar are connected. certain corresponding 
acts, wih thetyduos, epyay: with xapis, rors. | These terms now 
equally need a closer definition With” ‘respect, in the first 
place, to the term _»éuos,., this designates, in its widest sense, the 


_divine will,.so far as it meets man with certain, requirements. 


~ The particular expressions of the law, in concrete cases, are 
termed évrora/ or Simosdmare, But the divine law manifests 
itself as well amongst the. heathen, by the inward voice of 


conscience (Rom. a 25), as in the O.-T.,-by means _of the 


Mosaic institutions..(in which, besides inbtal; ceremonial, and 


~ political injunctions also are found), and finally,.asin.the N,T.,— 
where Christ, especially in His Sermon on the Mount, estab- _ 


lishes the law in its ThIpuiots. The essence of this npwons does 
ON EE SE 

not consist in imparting ‘altogether new laws, different from 

that “oF conscience and that “of Moses; but in revealing the 

nature of these same laws in their inmost depths. Itis, there- 


fore, nothing but a development of that_one principle, “ Be ye _ 


perfect e even as_ God.is perfect,” (Matt. Sy. 48), which is the same 


\ thing as, Love God. abauve all sae for it_is, in. fact, by means 


j iduces, a: aia It i is, , then, quite “false to areas the 


conception of the law to any one of these forms of its manifes- 
tation, in an exposition of St Paul’s view of the way of salva- 
tion, as is especially done by those who, considering the subject 
from the Pelagian and Rationalistic point of view, are accus- 
tomed to think only of the ceremonial part of the Old Testa- 
ment law The Apostle speaks of all men, Jews as well as 





* See Augustin (de spir. et litt. c. 9), = heerves wit great justice: “« justitia 
Dei, non qua justus est, sed qna induit hominem, cum justificat impium.” 
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_Gentiles, and therefore the law is also to be taken_in its widest _ 

sense, so that the meaning of ywpis vouou is, “in no form can the 

vguos produce dixcioodvm in its inward reality; only an apparent, 

simply outward dixosoodvy is possible to a person standing on 

a legal footing.” Further, if we consider more closely the 

relation of man to the law,* 7. e., the %eya which the law requires 

or forbids, we find that three classes of them may be distin- 

guished. First, rye compa or xox (Rom. xiii. 3), 7%. ¢@., open | 

transgressions of the commandments, 7a oxérous (Rom. xiii. 12), 

or cupxés (Gal. v. 19), also called. cwoprpVar diy... TUPUTT HMA Oty 

wupuSdcerc, in short, the utterances of éwapria, of the sinful 
-jaturée 6fman, Secondly, epya vexpa (Heb. vi. 1, ix. 14), or vémou,- 2, 

d. e., works, which outwardly correspond. with. the command- 

ments, but do not proceed from the absolutely pure disposition; 

these, therefore, in their extension over the whole life, consti- 

tute the condition of dincuogdyn idia, which is no doubt.in itself 

higher than the state of open disobedience.to.thelaw, but yet 

only in case it is accompanied by a consciousness of distance 

fromthe mark, by true nerdvoo, If it does not include this, it 

becomes Pharisaic self-righteousness, which is not less displeas- 

ing to God than gross transgression of the law, for it is in fact 

itself a gross, yea, the orossest transgression of the law, because 

it sins against that which is the. fundamental principle of all the yy i4 

commandments,—against love, which is self-renunciation, whilst a 

the former state implies self-exaltations (See notes to Rom. ii. 

ete.) The third class of works, lastly, are the épya ayada, or 3 
aterens, also called tpya nara (Tit. 11. 7, 14; Col. i. 10), epya rod 
03 (John vi. 28); in them is realized not merely an qutward, 
but-also an inward conformity.tothelaw. They are, therefore, 
only possible by means of that faith which receives the powers 
of apis; for good works are fruits (xepr0), i. é., the organic pro-... 
“factions of the inward life, and it is, of course, only the tree). 
which has been made generous that can bear generous fruit; 
this can, however, never be conceived as without fruit, because 
the powers of its inward life necessarily produce them... When, 
therefore, St Paul declares of the works of the Jaw, that they 


* The general character of the legal position is the prominence of activity (the 
zoey), Whilst that of the New Testament is marked by the predominence of passtv- 
ity, that is, an openness to receive the divine powers of life, by which, however, 
certainly a new and higher activity is generated. 
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are incapable of leading to dixasootvm, he means especially those 
of the second class; but he does not say the contrary even of 
those of the third class, because he would rather lay stress up- 
on the principle sor, than upon the effects; St James speaks 
differently (11. 24.) 

Now, with respect to the second way, that of grace, this is 
found also in the Old Testament, in the same nranner that the 
law is recognised in the New; but whilst grace forms the pre- 
dominant feature of the new covenant, and manifests itself 
there in its full power, before Christ it only appeared indis- 
tinctly revealed. For in its most comprehensive signification 
xis is the will of God, as it exhibits itself in communicating, 
and not in demanding.* Since now justice and grace are the 
eternal forms of God’s revelation of Himself, He worked also 
under the form of grace amongst Jews and heathen, but grace 
in these phases of spiritual life could only manifest itself in 
consolations and promises, it was not until after the accomplish- 
ment of Christ’s work that grace appeared in the N. T., really 
imparting itself and calling forth a new creation. All the for- 
mer operations of divine grace were therefore, so to speak, the 
breathing of the Spirit wpon humanity, it was only in the 
Redeemer that the streams of grace were poured forth. (See 
notes on John 1.14.) It is to Christ, therefore, that xcpis is 
especially ascribed, whilst éyéen, 2. e., the source of xapis, re- 
sides in the Father. (See notes on 2 Cor. xiii. 13.) But we 
are by no means to regard grace as the mere heightening of the 
natural powers of the man from within, but as the communica- 
tion of a higher, absolutely pure, and perfect principle, that is 
to say, of the mve5u0 dy, to which the human rdua stands in 
the same relation as the ux to the avedua in man, (See notes 
on Rom. viii. 16.) 

Finally, with respect to man’s relation to xapis t. @. Tiers, We 
have no doubt spoken already several times concerning this 
term, in our observations on Matthew viii. 2, xill. 58; Mark 
ix. 20-27; Matt. xxi. 17; but the importance of the subject de- 
mands in this place a fresh and more comprehensive considera- 

* In relation to the creature, therefore, xagis conveys the idea of that which is 
undeserved, see Rom. iii. 23, iv. 4. The communication of the life of the Father 
to the Son is not called x~eis, but éydéan. But, inasmuch as the creature is at the 


same time regarded as miserable, tao, erry reve are substituted for xégis. (Comp. 
the principal passage, 2 Cor. xiii, 13.) 
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tion. We start in the first place with the assertion, that this 
term also has in all the writers of the N. T. but one radical 
meaning, though it is modified according to certain relations in 
which it appears. Holy-Scripture itself gives us this radical 


as éAmloutvuy vaeborasis, mpaypwarwy éreyyos ov Brsrouévav (Heb, x1. 
A) Faith, therefore, taken in its most general meaning, 

pears to the natural man to be the most certain of all, as well 
as to that beholding of invisible things which [OA to a 
higher state of being, and which St Paul denotes by the ex: 
pression wepurarets d1c eiSoug (2 Cor. v. 7, compared with 1 Cor. xii. 
T2). Now, man’s relation to that which is invisible and eternal 
may be regarded as threefold; it is either entirely founded 
upon the thinking faculty, or it is entirely based upon_the will _ 


Wi, 


meaning in a formal definition, inasmuch as it designates faith, 


ra 


and the affections, or lastly, it rests uniformly upon. all the 
powers of the man. In the first of these significations, “Scrip-— 
ture ascribes fers even to the devils (Jas. ii. 19), and supposes 
the possibility that faith may exist_in men,* without.a corres- 
ponding life, (Jas. ii. 17, 20; 1 Cor. xiii. 2). Such a dead head- 
faith, faith in the letter, as this, is not t_only of no use to men, / 
“but even makes them more deeply. responsible. ita In the second 
relation, it appears as the faith of the heart, i.e, as a living 
capacity for receiving the powers of the higher world, the soul 
absorbing, so to speak, the streams of the Spirit as a thirsty 
land. It was this kind of faith, which, as we showed, in the 
above quoted passages of our Commentary, was exhibited by « 
those who came to Christ to be healed, as recorded in the gospels. | 

In these persons we could only assume a very imperfect and in- | 
distinct knowledge of divine things, but they manifested a. heart. | 


glowing with loye, and were therefore capable .of.receiving / 


uepls. We in consequence also designated faith as iden 
“with receiving love, whilst grace 1s imparting love. Since now 
from the heart proceeds life (Prov. iv. 3), such faith as this 


* Petrus Lombardus makes the following just distinction between “ credere 
Deum, i. e., credere quod Deus sit, quod etiam mali faciunt,” and “ credere in Deum, 
1. Coy credendo amare Deum, credendo ei adheerere.” The belief in God is a dedi- 
pe a consecration of ourselves to Him, 

+ The case of the man who is burdened with such a dead faith is doubtless worse 
than if he did not believe at all; yet not for those aroundhim. The word which is 
spoken even by one who is dead, may be the means of awakening others to life. 
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is ever a living faith, even though it may often be an imperfect 
faith. For it only shows itself as a complete faith when, in the 
2 third place, it takes possession ofthe whole man, when, there- 
‘fore, it combines a living capacity to receive with clear and 
comprehensive knowledge. At the same time, we find that it 
is the practice of the writers of the N. T. to apply the word 
yviors to such a true knowledge of the divine as springs from 
participation in the divine reality, so that cior¢ and yeas are 
complimentary to one another, representing the life of God.in.. 
the heart.and in the head, But if in the passage in St John 
XVil. 3, yu4o1g presupposes sioric, there are many other passages 
in which, vice versd, ciors presupposes yaoi. Neither can be 
aN conceived as absolutely without the other, so long as both re- 
\“ tain their true nature; but in order that each may receive an 
equal and harmonious cultivation, particular circumstances are 
required; the latter, therefore, is not necessary to salvation, 
though the possession of afer, as heart-faith, is absolutely so;. 
because, without this, it is impossible to take up into.one’s own 
being the divine element of life. But if rior is not only modi- 
“fied in this way by the extent to which it reigns in men, its 
character depends equally upon the object to which it refers. 
In fact, riors is the uniyersal foundation of religion at_all stages 
A of spiritual development, so that not only in the N., but also in 
" the O. 'T., (see the whole 11th chapter of the Epistle to the 
“Hebrews), and, indeed, amongst the Gentiles themselves, the, 
_existence of iors must be recognised. ‘“ Without faith it is 
“ impossible to please God.” (Heb. xi. 6.) Those faithful Gen- 
/ tiles, therefore, whom God regards as the circumcision (Rom. 
i. 14, 26, 27), must have been well-pleasing to God from their 
faith, in the same way that the true Israelities were. It also 
“appears from the gospel history, that there existed in many 
Gentiles (the centurion of Capernaum, the Canaanitish woman, 
and others),* a very powerful faith, and a lively receptivity.-for... 
the powers of the divine life. What, then, is the difference 
between these degrees of faith? From the point at which the 
noble Gentiles stood the. object..of faith was the Divine as an 
undefined and general idea; on which account, in their case, 16 


* Worthy of especial remark are the passages with respect to Rahab, to whom, 


as a Gentile woman, faith and the works of faith are attributed, Heb. xi. 31; Jas. 
ii. 25, 
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could only manifest itself_as a longing, testifying of the remains 
of the divine likeness in man. This longing is not, properly 
speaking, faith, until the moment, when. the desired object _pre-_ 
sents itself and.is.embraced by.it, in the same way that the eye 
does not. see until the sun discovers itself. We might, therefore, — 
ascribe to the noble-minded Gentiles faith potentid, 7. e., the 
completely developed capacity for belfeving, which can_only., 
come forward actu on the revelation of the divine to them, 
either in doctrine or in life. The condition of dmoria may, on 
“the other hand, be considered as the undeveloped, or even sup- 
pressed, capacity for believing, according as the term is taken 
merely in the negative, or also in the privative sense. ven, 
therefore, when this.Gentile faith, so to. speak, was_exercised 
towards the person of Christ Himself, as, for example, in the 
case of the centurion of Capernaum, We. (Matt. viii. 1, ete.), it 
remained still incapable of recognising in Him more than some- 
thing divine, in a general way, although the thirst of the spirit 
found itself truly quenched in coming to Him, in the same way 
that the eye of the child rejoices in the sun, without knowing 
what it is. On the other hand, from the position at which the 
true Jews stood, the object of faith appears_as the personal 
Godhead, and of this truth they were also conscious. But the 
faith of the Jews.still. conceived of this..personal appearance of 
God as one merely future, to be realized in the Messiah, and 
as something outward. It is only Christian faith that ‘is able 
to raise itself to the conception of. the Divine Personality, as 
having appeared in. Christ, asa present and inward, reality 
Christ will not merely shine upon men from without by His . 
work and His Being, but he will dwell in.them and work in them... 
inwardly, in order that man may. become what.He is. (1 John 
iv. 17.) As the human race in general has therefore to pass 
through these different stages of faith, so also the individual. 
In childhood, when the personality of man himself is as yet 
but imperfectly unfolded, he believes only in the divine; in the 
progress of his life the Divine personality becomes revealed to 
him in Christ, but first only as an outward. fact, whose full in-., 
fluence upon his heart is yet future; at last he experiences His 
operation as something present and inward, and then only is 
his faith completed; it becomes a devotion of himself to God, | 
an cspousal of his soul to the heavenly bridegroom, whereby he 
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‘becomes. one .with.Christ, and_.Christ’s whole.work.and.Being 

become his own. (Hosea ii. 20.)* In this form, therefore, faith 
“Y'is one and the same thing witb regeneration,.because, whilst 
"faith thus manifests its power, the whole disposition becomes a 


_hew creature,.the man of earth has become a man of heayen 


fi. and of God. (2 Tim. iii. 17.) The lower degrees of faith, on 
/ the other hand, are as yet without regeneration. (See notes to 
| John i. 17.) . Inall stages of development, the nature of faith 
remains the same, the receptivity of the inward life for that 
| which is divine; but the latter reveals itself differently, in the 
\ manifestation of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and 


on this account that faith which is one in its nature presents 
itself in several forms. Nothing farther is needed towards the 
explanation of ‘zisrs in its subjective signification (fides qua 
creditur), except to distinguish it from ior as used in an 
objective sense, of the substance of that revelation which is 
believed (fides que creditur), but this need only be briefly 
alluded to. When used of God (Rom. iii. 8; 2 Cor. i. 18; 2 
Tim. ii. 13, several times) it denotes the faithfulness of God in 
the fulfilment of his promises. 

From this unfolding of the various meanings of the terms 
used, we proceed now to the consideration of the contents of 
the passage itself, Rom. iii. 21. In the first place, vi (= & can) 
viv xoupo, Galat. iv. 4, and below in ver, 26), is evidently to be 
referred to the time since the accomplishment of the work of 
the Lord, so that the ages before Christ appear as the mighty. 
past:f In these, indeed, redemption, as a future blessing, was 
announced beforehand, and confirmed by witnesses, in the 
Thorah (Gen. xlix. 10; Ex. xxxiy. 6; Deut. xviii. 15) and in the 

{Prophets (Jer. xxiii. 6, xxiii. 16; Is. xlv. 17, li. 1, ete.); but 

in these and in the symbols of the sacrificial worship, it was 

hidden under a veil, on which account the saints of the O. T. 

| tsar had only an indistinct presentiment of the mode of re- 
 * When faith is represented as a yagieze (1 Cor. xii. 7, xiii, 3), it denotes the 
capacity for appropriating the divine power, so as to perform miracles by means 
of it. Faith, indeed, is requisite for the reception of all gifts of the Spirit (see 
Matt. xvii. 19, 20), but it appears in a particularly heightened and concentrated 
form as a special gift of grace in the passages above cited. 

+ Fritzsche wishes to take yyy) 3¢ as a mere form of transition, and it is no 
doubt correct to suppose that no determination of time is indicated in the relation 


of ver. 21 to ver. 20. But the subsequent mention of the law and the prophets 
renders it necessary to assert for vv») the sense of time. 
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demption (1 Pet. i. 10,11); it was not until the death and... 


resurrection of the Redeemer that the mystery was revealed. 
(Rom-1 i. 18, xvi. 25, 26.)* Now the subject of this revelation 
is this: the lofty aim of man, the d:usoodvm zd, is to be 
obtained without law through faith in Christ... By the: xapis 
vojov, however, as is self-evident, it is not intended to express a re- 
nunciation of the law, for the lawis holy.and good (vii. 12), and 


necessary for all phages of life, but to designate. the altered posi- 


tion in which man stands to the law. By nature man stands.wader... 


the law, and is impelled by the law to d:xasoodvy ; this relation is to 
“cease; man can indeed never be above the law, but can very well 
live ix the law, and really bear the law in ee heart. Accord- 
ingly, in 1 Tim. i. 9, it is said diaiw véjuog ob xe?raus, on which pas- 
sage Augustin’s excellent remarks should be consulted (de spir. 
et lit. cap. 10). This condition, in which man.is thoroughly one. 
with the law, even as our Lord tells us God Himself.is, (Matt. 

v. 48), constitutes exactly that d:asmodyy @zot, to which faith 
brings us, because through faith man receives the being of God 
into the depths of his soul. In this passage, therefore, xwpls 
vio is exactly parallel to ywgis zeyav véuou (Gal. 11. 16), by which 
it is not denied that good works cannot exist in the life of faith, 
but only asserted that_these works form.the foundation. of that 
right relation to God which is restored under the new covenant, 


good works being, in fact, merely the consequences of this ‘Tela-_ 


tion, “This foundation lies positively i in..the..work.of Christ, 
“negatively in faith, from which works both outwardly and in- 


wardly conformable to the law necessarily proceed. Dead works, 


in the sight of God, do not even constitute a dixasoobvn vowou, these, 
therefore, cannot.at.all be meant, The profound meaning of 
this verse will unfold itself before our eyes most plainly in de- 
tail, if we review the false interpretations to which it has been 
exposed. Of these the coarse Pelagian and Rationalistic view 
refutes itself. According to this, vios is to be understood 
simply of the ceremonial law, zioris of 1 the assent of the ea 
standing to the doctrine o of Christ, and éd:xqsocivn of Morality; s 
that the sense would be, “ “outw ard religious ¢ exercises avail no- 
* St Paul does not merely say: The way to attain to the righteousness of God 
is manifested, but this latter is itself revealed, for it is personally in Christ, and 
appears in men only as Christ in us; man has no righteousness of God besides 


Christ; whatsoever of this righteousness the regenerate man possesses is entirely 
of Christ, 
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thing, but only virtue according to the pure moral. precepts of 

=. Christ.” In this entirely external view, however, one small cir- 
cumstance has beer “overlooked, that according to the Apostle’s 
doctrine it is impossible. for. sinful.man.to.exhibit, this pure mora-, 
lity, (vil. 3), the question therefore is, whence does the man ob- 
“tain strength for this work?, That which a is new in the gospel 
“does not consist in a more excellent system of morality, but in 
this, that the gospel opens a new source of strength, by means of oa 
which true morality is attainable. Much subtler is the error Ole 
the [Roman] Catholic Church.i in its doctrine of d:xasoourn. The 

. point o of difference with respect to this doctrine between her and 
* the Protestant* Church is this, that the latter considers d:xas0- 
olvn aS & judicial act of God (actus forensis), as a recognition as_ 
righteous (declaratio pro justo), iti whilst the former regards it 
as a condition of soul called forth in the man (habitus infusus), 
according to which ‘ ‘justificatio” has its degrees; so that on 
the whole the Protestant, view, exalts the ee side, and the 
Roman Catholic view t ‘the subjective. The Protestant Church by 








gee 


no means denies thé truth contained in the [Roman] Catholic 
view; she places the subjective side under the name of sanctifica- 
tion, immediately on a line with justification, and asserts that 
__Sanctification is the necessary consequence | of justification, ~The 
Roman Catholic Church, however, denies the truth contained 
in the Protestant doctrine, and it is just in this point that her _ 
doctrine is erroneous. Considered as a mere question n of g gram- 
“mnar, dixcso%e0cs is no doubt more properly interpreted” ‘justus 
effici” than, according to the Protestant Church, “ pro justo 
declarari;” but since nothing can be declared by God to be 
ree ane which ¢s not.so.in fact, it follows that the translation ‘ 
of dimousoodvn, by the “ righteousness which avails before. God, oa 
is not false but,.only. Adank dixeesoouvn Ocov means in the first 
place.. the righteousness. which, is wrought by God, but that 
which God _produces _ answers to its idea, and must, therefore 


eerie eee er eras 


* [Evangelische Kirche. The term Protestant has been adopted in the transia- 
tion of this passage, as more suitable than Lvangelical, according to the common 
English usage of the words. 

+ It is quite false to suppose, that the Protestant Church regards justification 
as something merely outward, because she sees in it a declaration of God, as 
Méhler misrepresents us in his Symbolik. Justification contains, according to 
Luther’s system of doctrine, not merely remissio peccatorum, but also imputatio merit 
Christi, and the adoptio in filios Dei. The divine declar ation is consequently to be 
regarded as an inward operation in the consciousness of the man, as is, indecd, 
necessarily implied in the idea: what God declares, is so by His very word. 
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avail before Him, * The [Roman] Catholic Church, therefore, 
gainSnothing at all by this grammatical advantage; on the 
other hand, she has not only let slip an important element of 
the truth, but also, when this was proved to her, opposed it, an 
element which the Protestant Church has established with 
greater grammatical accuracy upon the formula royiZecdor eis \ 
dimasoctvqy, than upon the expression d/csoodvy @cod. This import- \ 
ant point is in fact the purely objective nature of justification, | 
which the expression actus forensis is intended to affirm, so that | 
Justification does not depend upon the degree of sanctification, _/ 
“but entirely upon the purpose of God in. Christ Jesus; by the / 
passive and active obedience of Christ the sin of all has been 
expiated, and the obedience of all fulfilled in Him. God now 
regards men no more.as in Adam, but in Christ, from whom in 
the work of conversion the germ of the new man is transmitted 
to the individual. Thus only does the gospel become in truth 
good news, since according to it the salvation of man..does.not. 
depend upon his own unstable. conduct (on which supposition, 
as the | Roman] Catholic Church desires and requires, a.constant...... é 
uncertainty must remain in the man’s mind here below whether 
or not he be in a state of grace), but on the contrary, by the 
unchangeable purpose of God, which the man apprehends in 
faith, the instability of his own character is corrected. “If, 
therefore, the man believes not, yet God abideth faithful, He 
cannot deny himself” (2 Tim. ii. 13), and the unfaithfulness of 
man is not removed by the fact that he strives to be faithful 
(for this very endeavour is unfaithful, and in the best case can 
only bring presumptuous pride to light), but simply and alone 
by believing in the faithfulness of God in Christ, by means of 
which faith he becomes partaker of a higher power. As, there-... 
fore, the mother of all. sins is the not believing. in. Him whom 
God hath sent, so to believe in Him is the mother of all virtues" 
(John xvi. 9); beside faith there can exist no virtue, but all that 
is true and real in.man proceeds from it. The [Roman] Catho- 
lie Church erroneously understands by faith, fides formata, 7. e., 
fides cwm aliis virtutibus, arriving at this notion by always re- _ 
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* Benecke’s opinion that dixe.0cdvm @cod in this passage, as well as in ver. 25, 26, 
means the justitia Dei qué justus est, is just as inadmissible, according to the con- 
text, as his view, that ricsis "Inzou denotes the faithfulness which Jesus exercises. 
Faith stands here evidently in opposition to the eyo implied in the words xugis 
vowov. That, however, the grace and fuithfulness of Christ produce faith also in 
men, is brought forward by him with perfect justice. 
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garding faith as a dead assent,.of. the understanding to a thing 
as historically true, whilst, according to the Protestant view, as 


“well as according to Scripture itself, it is life and _blessedness. 


The doctrine of a meritum congrui, and meritum condigni, has 
arisen entirely out of the Pelagianizing views of the [Roman | 


_ Catholic Church, according to which man in the fall has only lost 


a donum supernaturale, but still possesses all his natural facul- 


ties uninjured, and, consequently, the capability of loving God 


and keeping His commandments. According to my view, the 
transition from the state under the law to the state under the. 
gospel (of which we shall treat more at length in the notes to 


chapter vii.), must be conceived of somewhat after this manner. 


In his state under the law, the man is able, by means of his na- 
tural powers, which, however, can never be considered as wholly 
separated from the influences of the Logos, to perform certain 
opera civilia. But the more powerfully the light of truth works _ 
in a man’s mind, the more plainly will he perceive that all his 
endeavours to establish a perfect righteousness are vain, and 
that his best works, on account of the selfishness which cleaves 
to them, are, as Augustin says, severely, indeed, but yet truly, 
but splendida vitia, t.e., the wild fruit of a degenerate tree. 
With this éxiyraois ris guapring (iil. 20) is connected the longing 
for deliverance (vii. 24), and if the preaching of the gospel 
brings the true Redeemer within his reach, faith apprehends 
this Saviour and appropriates both Him and His work. On 
the man’s. side.no,merit,.no righteousness,.is.pre-supposed, but 
simply a liying faith in the merits and righteousness of Christ; _ 
these faith takes up into itself, and thus eyerything which is _ 
Christ’s becomes the man’s... This transfer to the sinful man 
of the being of Christ is denoted by the expression, “righteous- 
ness is imputed to him.” That work which.was objectively ac- 


Sirs closed 


complished upon the cross, is thus subjectively applied to the. 


{ndividual believer, that germ of the new man which exists in 


—— 


Christ is grafted. into and born inthe old man, ThisCactof 


transfer is, therefore, a mysterious occurrence in the depths of 


the soul, a new creation, Which none can effect by his own 
power, a pure gift of the Spirit, who “breatheth where He 
-listeth.” Since, however, in every regenerate.man, the old man 


is still living, and, therefore, sinful motions must still exist, the 
question arises, how can God, the Omniscient, the Holy, the 
Just One, regard the imperfectly sanctified man as entirely 
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righteous? The anwser is: Because as God judges the man, not 


according to that which is realized in him, but according to that. 


which isin Christ. As all men have fallen.in Adam, so in Christ 
have they all been raised again; God therefore recognises all as 
righteous in Him, even generations yet to come. If the divine 
declaration of this great fact is made to a man, and he receives 
it in faith, it produces in him the new life; but inasmuch as this 
life is derived from another, and can, therefore, also be lost, it 
does not constitute the decisive point in the divine judgment as 
to the state of grace. And therefore, also, the believer, in his 
own judgment, must not found his hopes of salvation upon his 
inward condition, but upon the merits of Christ; however, as an 
evidence of being in a state of grace, the inward condition is im- 
portant, because faith in Christ unto. justification cannot be con- 
ceived to exist without an inward transformation, and powers 
received from aboye, which enable the regenerate man to do that 
which under the law he could not do. (See notes to Rom. vii. 
24, viii. 3.) 

Ver. 22, 23. This away of salvation .by.faith is now equally 
necessary forall, because the »uos could conduct none to the 
dimauootyn Ozod in that all without exception have sinned, even if not 
actually in such gross forms as those mentioned in chapter i. and 
i., yet inwardly, because the germ of all sins lies in every one. 

In the «is révras xa! éx) xévras we may observe not merely a 
heaping together of synonymes, but a climax; the image of a 


flood of grace seems to be at the foundation of the expression, 


a flood which penetrates fo all, and even streams over all. The 
words d:xcsoobvn cod (scil. epyera) zg rkvras are, however, only to 
be understood of the divine purpose, “it is intended for all,” 
without any intimation of the actual restoration of all. The 
expression zigrig *Inoot stands for xioris «ig *Inootv, as elsewhere 
aiorig @zod for is @civ. (Mark xi. 22; Acts iii. 16; Gal. ii. 20.) 
In the words révreg #uuprov we are not to think merely of actual 
sin, the consequence of hereditary sin, but especially of the 
latter. Even where no peccata actwalia have been committed, 
as, @. g.,in the case of unconscious children, the power of re- 
demption is still needed. (See notes on vii. 12.) To under- 
stand worepotodas rig déEns roU @zod of the approval of God, as 
Winer, Fritzsche, and Reiche still wish, or a cause of boasting 
before God, for which xoJynua commonly stands, as Rosen- 
miiller and Tholuck explain it, is plainly feeble. Riickert has 
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decided in favour of the old interpretation, which makes it 
refer to the image of God in which man was created, and this 
appears to me also to be alone admissible. There is no diffi- 


culty in giving this meaning to the expression 60a rod Oz0¥, 
according to the analogy of parm 723 (see notes on John i. 1), 


even though it does not happen to occur again in the N. T. 
Lastly, the comparison of these words of St Paul in ver. 22, dima 
cotvn cod bic r/orewg with the parallel passage, Gal. v. 5, éx aio- 
rews radu Sincsoovvng amend|ercouebee is instructive. The words in 
the present passage are spoken by the Apostle, whilst taking an 
entirely objective view of the subject; in Christ the righteous- 
ness of God exists for believers absolutely complete; but the 
subjective mode ‘of contemplating it has also its truth, although 
this occurs Jess frequently in St Paul’s writings. From this point 
of view dixcuoodyn is.an_object.of hope, because in this world it can 
only be imperfectly realizedin man. (See the Com. on Gal.v. 5.) 
Ver. 24, 25. Since, then, they cannot. become righteous by. 
merit, they are made righteous. gratuitously, a. @., without pre- 
vious works and proper deserts, out of pure grace through the 
redemption of Christ. (Grace is the operative cause, redemption 
the means by which it works.) We arrive now at another very 
_important.point, namely, at the question, How then has Christ _. 
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introduced the possibility.of the dincsoouyy sod through faith.in 


*Himself? “The Apostle answers this question by laying stress, 
“not upon the communication of a higher spirit through Christ 


and upon His divine glory, but just on the contrary, upon His 
deepest humiliation, His sufferings and His death, by which he 
declares that redemption was accomplished. Now, in the first 
place, with respect to the language of the Bible on this point, 
we meet with three expressions, by which the redemptive., 
agency of Christ is designated. Ist. The term grorurpwors, Of 
which we have already treated in the notes on Matt. xx. 28. 
St Paul generally makes use of this form (Ephes. i. 7, 14, iv. 
30; 1 Cor. i. 30), inasmuch as the dai expresses the idea of 
making free more strongly than the simple Aurpasc. The figure 
of slavery lies at the foundation of this word,* from which 
slavery man must be redeemed by means of a ransom.(on which 
“account éZayopéZw is used, Gal. iil. 13, iv. 5), in order to attain to 
* No doubt, therefore, redemption and atonement are symbolical expressions, 


but symbols full of essential truth, which cannot find any substitute whatsoever in 
human language, and are therefore necessary. 
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freedom, in the same way that cwr7pia (Rom. v. 9, 10), implies, 


some great. danger or distress, amwérere, from which he is to be 
delivered. The Avzpov.is the blood.of Christ, which constitutes 
the offering made by,, bydove. to. justi ustice, by means of which objective 

transaction alone it is that real forgiyeness_of sins in. God, and 
the appropriation of the same in the indiyidual instance, become 
possible. 2nd. We find the expression xararruyq (Rom. v. 11, 

ix. 15; 2 Cor. v.18, 19), at the root of which lies the idea of an 
enmity which is done away with. The choice of this particular 
‘word to express this thought is, however, of the. utmost.import- 
ance; xaraAAdoow, in fact, means, in the first place, ‘to change, 
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exchange,” and on] afterwards “to reconcile.” (Rom. we LO; 
¥ Cor. v. 18, 19.) In ‘reconciliation, namely, those contraries 
which stand harshly opposed to one another, make, so to speak, 
mutual exchanges, and form once more an harmonious unity. 
So ‘Christ takes upon Himself our misery, and imparts to us 
His glory, i in ‘order to reconcile us to God. The distinction 
Which Tittmann assumes between Sead Aeeaoe, to remove a reci- 
procal enmity, and xararrdoow, to remove an enmity existing 
on one side only, has been proved by Tholuck to be utterly un- 
founded (Bergpred. p. 192, etc.)* We find, 3rd, and lastly, the 
expression / 206s (1 John ii. 2, iv. 10; iAdcoxeodas, Heb. ii. 17), 
the proper term, even in Old Testament language, for expres- 
sing the idea ofexpiation by sacrifice.f.. Christ is. therefore 
Himself called the dusia or xgosgogé (Ephes. v. 2, Heb. x. 12; and 
sxéoxa, 1 Cor. v. 7), or else duvég (John i. 29, 36; 1 Pet. i. 19), 
“devioy (Rev. v. 6, 8, 12, 13, vi. 1, ete.) With respect to the 
relation in which these expressions stand to one another, we 
may, however, further remark, that xarurrayq and irucuds 
always denote the beginning.of .Christ’s work, whilst damoad- 
Tpwols does not only include t the beginning, but the end also (see 


* In Heb. ii. 15, we find drarardrrey but = tacudegovy. 

+ Nitzsch, in his “ System of Christian Doctrine,’ distinguishes between “ Ver- 
sdhnung” and “ Versiihnung,” 7. ¢., “reconciliation” and “‘ propitiation,” This 
distinction is very serviceable for the maintenance of the difference between xaraa- 
aayn and iawcuos. That a separation of these two expressions has not long ago 
been established, may be explained from the fact, that the deep meaning which re- 
sides in the idea of propitiation had entirely escaped the mind of our whole time. 
It was not, in fact, merely in theology that the importance of this idea was over- 
looked, but also in the science of law; punishment was degraded into a mere means 
of man’s invention for deterring men from crime, instead of receiving its sanctifica- 
tion by means of that propitiation of justice which is manifested therein. In the 
recovery of this idea, an essential advance has been made towards deeper views of 
the whole work of Christ. 
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notes on Rom. viii. 23; 1 Cor. i. 30), so that this is the most 
comprehensive term, comprising even aymous itself; (it stands 
parallel to dpeors réiv dwagrsdiv, Ephes. i. 7; Col. i. 14, whilst m7 Aoys- 
Cowevos avrois ra ruparroware ad’ray Stands in opposition to xaraAr- 
Adoowy, 2 Cor. v. 19). 

But in the second place, as regards the ideas themselves, de- 
signated by these terms, they belong..to..the.most difficult in 

_Holy..Scripture. At the same time, the last few years have 
brought to light such profound views on these subjects, that, in 
fact, very much has been done towards their solution. We may 
indeed not only consider that rationalistic view to be set aside, 
which wholly misunderstands the essence of Christianity, whilst 
it reduces the work of Christ to doctrine and example, but also 
the infinitely deeper mode of representation of Schleiermacher... 
(Glaubenslehre P. ii. p. 252) to be disproved.* The latter 
theologian, namely, considers the work. of Christ. as the Re-_ 
deemer.to. precede Ilis work of reconciliation, and considers 
both only from his own subjective point of view. Accordingly, 

_redemption_is, in his opinion, only the communication to be- 

/Jievers of the sinlessness and perfection of Christ, and reconcilia- 

! tion the adoption into that blessed fellowship with Christ, which 

follows, as a necessary consequence, from that communication. 

. This is, however, an entirely arbitrary definition of the terms. 
But besides this, in the above view, a most essential point is 
left out of sight, namely, the blotting out.of the guilt..of sim, _ 
which Schleiermacher was ‘obliged in consistency to dmit, be- 
cause he had denied the reality of evil, and was therefore satis- 
fied with a mere replenishment of man’s emptiness./ This one 
point, therefore, it yet remains for us to discuss,—how, the 

death of Christ.is related to the forgivenness of sins, ‘and | 


_ 
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whether this fact has reference merely to men, or also to the — 
Divine Being Himself. And here, in the first place, I feel my- 
self constrained to remark, that the views expressed in my 
notes on Matt. xx. 28, implying that reconciliation was an act 
on man’s side alone, have been modified by some recently pub- 
lished profound researches, as I have also taken occasion to re- 
mark in my notes to John iii. 16 (in the second volume of the 


* Usteri, in the fourth edition of his “ Paulinischer Lehrbegriff’’ (p. 86, ete. ), 
still adheres to Schleiermacher’s view of this doctrine. Amongst the most recent 
exegetical commentators, Riickert has, in particular, taken a correct exegetical 
view of St Paul’s doctrine, without, however, having been able to adopt the idea of 
an atonement, not merely on man’s part, but also on God’s, 
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Commentary, third edition, p. 108, note). For the most pro- 
found observations on this subject we are indebted to a man 
who has deserved well of Theology and Philosophy, no less than 
of Law, Carl Friedrich Gdschel.* In fact, we may say, if re 
ciliation were an act taking place in man only, we could have 
“thing to do. with a ee oniitigtry of reconciliation” (2 Cor. v. 18); 
for then to preach reconciliation would not be to announce an act 
.of God, but only an act of men, and indeed only of a few men, 


for how many are there who will not be reconciled unto God! sas 


Even if, therefore, in the N. T., the expression, “God is recon- 
ciled,” does not occur (see the Foes to John iii. 16), because He 


appears throughout it as the Author and Founder of this recon- 


ciliation, yet there is contained in the very idea of sacrifice and 
expiation (as the O. T. plainly shows), a necessary reference to 
an altered relation of God Himself. Every sacrifice is intended 


to expiate the guilt of men, and propitvate the anger of Godt 


“consequently the sacrifice of all sacrifices, in which alone all 
the rest have their truth, must effect that which the others only 
_ foreshadow. Since now the view of the Scotists (gratuita ac- 


“ceptatio) disproves itself, inasmuch as God can never regard an 


object as that which it is not, and the view of Grotius (accep- 
tilatio) is erroneous, inasmuch as according to it the law and 
righteousness are to be considered as detached from the Divine 
Being and Nature; nothing remains but the highly acute 
theory of Anselm (satisfactio vicaria), a theory, when rightly 
understood, just as consonant with the doctrine of Scripture as 
with the demands of philosophy. The elements of which it is 
composed are, on the one side, the enormity of sin in itself, and 
the guilt and liability to punishmet ¢ which proceed from it; 


and, on the other side, the impossibility. « of conceiving. in tee. 


“one ATA as active without the other, that is to say, there- 
‘fore, in this case love without tighteousness, on which account 
God cannot forgive sin on mere repentance, as a man can whois 
himself a debtor; and between both these elements comes the 
Person of the God- Man, who is not @ man, amongst and by 


taker etl te 

* See Goschel’s “ Zerstreute Blatter aus den Hand und Hillfsacten eines Juris- 
ten.”’ Erfurt, 1832. See besides the Essays in Tholuck’s lit, Anseige, 1833. 
Num. 8-14. An essay of the same in the Evang. Kirchen Zeitung. 1834, January 
No. Very well worth reading are also the treatises of Stier, which appeared earlier 
(Andeut. P. i. p. 879, sqq., more accurately defined in the Andeut. P. ii. p. 24, 
sqq.), of Meyer (in the “ Blatter fiir héhere Wahrheit,” vol. vi. 384, etc., xi. 206, 
ete.), and Tholuck’s work “ Yon der Sunde, und yom Versthner.” 
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the side of many others, but the man, the second spiritual Adam 
of the whole. race,* who is just as much connected with sinners 
‘by means of His true though most holy humanity, as with the 
Lord_of the wo 


love is manifested as brightly as righteousness in the Father, — 


I PO 


‘and who again reveals the Father’s love as brightly as His own 
~righteousness.. That, therefore, which cannot be conceived as 
, united in any human act (in that man can ever only exercise 

* either grace or justice), the highest act of grace, the absolution 
_of a whole sinful race, and the perfectly righteous punishment 
‘of sinners, in_the death of Him who bore the whole race in 
_Himself (as the centre embraces the collective rays of the cir- 
cumference), is all harmonized in the death of Christ; and 
therefore the giving up of the Son by the Father, and the free 


sacrifice of the Son, constitute the highest Act of God, worthy 


to form the subject of preaching to the whole human race, be- 
cause it has power to breathe life into the dead bones, and 
truly to impart, that peace which flows from the forgiveness of 
sins. It is to this objective act ‘of God that faith attaches it- 
self according to Protestant doctrine, and by the powerful glow 
of its flame all those half or wholly Pelagian views must be 
dissipated, which would have the divine life of love to derive 
assistance from the exertions of man’s natural powers. For 


where life is not awakened by gazing on that serpent which is, 


Jifted up (an effect just the contrary to that produced by be- 
holding the head of Medusa), there. the most exactly defined 
commands, and the most fakir-lke exertions and acts of self- 


denial, can only produce a bare respectability, or ridiculous 


conceit. In this fountain thus opened alone flows the water of _ 


life, on this altar alone can heavenly. fire be obtained ;—here 
righteousness.and grace melt into an ineffable unity, as they 
are one in God himself; for the forgiveness of sins on account 
“of the death of Christ is odd xara véyuov, ovB: xourde vojuor, GAA ump 
véuov xed vartp vouov, v. €., not according to the law, for by that 
man was to bear_his own sif, and yet not against the law, since 
“in the sufferings of Christ satisfaction was rendered to, his de- 
mands, but above the law, because grace is mightier. than right- 
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* With respect to the representative character, a more detailed explanation will 
be found in the notes to Rom. v. 12, sqq. We are immediately concerned in this 
place only with the idea of satisfaction, which is quite scriptural, even though the 
expression is not found in Seripture. 
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eousness, and forthe law, because it is itself established. there- 
—by- (See Tholuck “von der Siinde, p. 108, 8rd edition.) 
“Tt is only in this mode of comprehending it that the represen- 
tation of the Apostle receives also its exact verbal interpreta- 
tion. He calls Christ b_iA@orhpioy, a word which is not, however, 
to be dakcens=)haoweey or to be explained with the addition of 
ae of the sin-offering, but which must be understood, with 
éaride wee supplied, of the covering of the Ark. of the Covenant, in 
which expression, at all events, the idea of ewpiation is most 
distinctly enunciated, even according to the etymology of the 
word. This covering, in fact, made.of.fine.gold, 2 cubits long «~ 
and a cubit and a half broad, at whose ands, the two cherubim 
stood overshadowing the ark with their wings, was the throne 
of the Shechinah, symbol of the presence of God;.on this ac- 
count it is called, Heb. iv. 16, dpévos yapiros. (See Exod. xxv: 
17, etc.) On this mercy-seat the High Priest sprinkled once 
every year, on the great ‘day. of atonement, the blood of a bul-, 
Tock seven times, and the blood of a goat seven times, to make 
atonement for. the sin of the people (Levit: xvi. 18, etc.) This 
lid is called now in the O. T. mfp ish 3p, “to cover,’ bs 0% 


according to the Old Téstament view, “to forgive,” ” because sin., 
in this dispensation could not. yet be hae removed, , but. only 
remained suspended through..the long-suffering of God, wnitil 
the com letion. _of that true sacrifice | which was able to take it_ 
“away. The LXX. translate it iaacr4po. As now the whole 
‘form of worship of the O. T. was symbolical, so this institution 
also represented ‘the real truth in an image. As the mercy- 
seat of the tabernacle presented itself to the Spirits of the_ 
“people as the place from which the forgiveness of their sins 
proceeded ; so also is the Redeemer solemnly presented, in the 
¥Toly of Holies of the universe, as in the true Temple of God, 
to the believing gaze of the whole of that spiritual Is Israel, site 
is gathered out of all nations, in order that they may receive 
__ forgiveness of sins through His blood. As He is therefore the 
sacrifice, so is He also ie mercy-seat itself, because all contra- 
dictions are harmonized in him; “ God was in Christ reconciling Pe 
the world unto Himself.”.(2 Cor. v. 19.) So God himself was — 9 
»“enthroned between the cherubim, above the sacred covering of 

the Ark of the Covenant, and accepted the offering made for 

the forgiveness of thé sins of the people. (Lev. xvi. 2; Heb. 


1x47, ete) 
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Qn the side of man Suith alone is required (O1& aiorews is not 
to be connected with Simcnojuevos Owpedy, 80 as to stand parallel 
with 6: ris droaurpucews, but with iAaorjpiv, only we are not to 
consider this latter as dependent upon iors, but must supply 
as follows, “ which must be received through faith in His blood’); 
but this faith is not by any means to_be regarded as a human 
work, but as ithe gift of God, and is indeed sioricg gv rH wired 
aiwart. (Tiers év cor: is used according to. the analogy of 
shorts é¢v Xporg, Galat. iii. 26; and several times in Ephes. 1 Lbs 
in which phrases no eee of pr epositions is to be as- 
sumed, for the indwelling of believers in Christ, and of Christ _ 
in mee and their ee with Him and His blood is indicated 
by them.) But with respect to the usual assertion, that chee 
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denotes the bloody death of Christ, and that this represents the 
collective sufferings of Christ, it is not indeed untrue, but still 
does not exhaust the meaning. We mever find a iors sig 
bd veeroy spoken of,* it is the blood of t Christ which. Asc onstantly 
Porson (Acts xx. 98; Rom. v. 9; Ephes. i. 7, 1113; Col. 
"1. 14, 20; 1 Pethis18, 19; 1 John i. a Heb. ix. 12, 14, nies 
Ba) yal ee esi 1. 5, v. 9, vu. 14, xii. 11.) The constant use of 
this language must be founded upon some inward reason, and 
this Heb, ix. 22 plainly discovers to us, when it says, “ without. 
shedding of blood there is no remission of sins.” (See Levit. — 
xvil. 11.) For, as we find it expressed in this latter passage, 
“the life of the body isin the blood.” The phrase sicric sig 
éévuroy would therefore be much less suitable, inasmuch as in it 
the idea of the forgiveness of sins and the expiatory sacrifice 
does not come forward, and ddvuros, consequently, only denotes _ 
death as such, the mere dying: ~ But the death of Christ, which ~ a 
is life itself GRE i. 3), is the effusion or pouri r is 
holy | life, 2, ¢.,.0f His blood, which He’ also communicates con- 









“stantly. to are péople in faith, and in the sacrament of the 


Lord’s supper... (John vi. 47, 54.) The formula sors é r6 


aivor: is therefore in the highest degree im mportant, in that it 
declares, that the shedding of ‘the blood a and the death of Christ, 


“who i is ‘called the life i itself. is the ex expiation. of MIE Se 
LH NRO EAN, + 


aworld, and not something dead, but “the most livi g thing pos- 
Bible, 80 ‘that in His'dea ath,” eer, itself seems to be swallow ed 













weer zr PASE unre PPAR ARES RS A EE 


* We find in Rom, v. 10, “we are reconciled to God by the death of His Son,” 
only because the opposition with gw required this expression. In Col. i. 22, 
éévares is more exactly defined in ver. 20, 


Etc eee an Ld 
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_up.of life. As therefore the vial of balsam, if it is to refresh 


ye 


‘all those who are in the house by the odour of its contents, 
must be opened and poured forth, so also did the Redeemer... 
breathe out into the dead world that fulness of life which was. 
contained in Him, by pouring forth His. holy blood, the sup-— 
porter of His life,* and this voluntarily,.since none could take _ 
His life from Him. (John x. 18.) Thus did He, through the 
Holy Spirit, offer Himself as the most. precious, sacrifice to God, 
that He might purge our consciences. by the sprinkling of His..... 
blood, to serve the living God...(Heb. ix. 14.) 
“As to the concluding words of ver. 25, dao, in, the con- 
nexion sig edekw rijg dinasoodvys abrod, might no doubt be under- 
stood of the goodness of God, which manifests itself as plainly 
as His strict justice in the sacrifice of Christ; but the addition 
of dic riv xdpeow x. +. d., and ver. 31, demand here, in the first 
place, the adoption of the latter signification. Those sins of 
the world before Christ, which had hitherto been, as it were, 
overlooked (Ps. Ixxviii. 38), rendered. necessary the final mani- 
festation of God’s righteousness, and were punished by the 
righteous God in Christ, the representative of the whole race, 
who voluntarily gave Himself up for all. At the same time, as 
is proved by the apis ede x. r. A. in ver. 26 (which is by no 
means to be considered as a simple repetition of «is ede), 
there is a constant allusion to that grace which manifests itself 
in the work of redemption, and is particularly expressed in the 
BMaibITE HT. re; and, in fact, both these attributes, justice and 
mercy, like the divine and human natures in Christ, can pro- 
perly only be considered separate im abstracto in the work of 
redemption, inasmuch as they are actually amalgamated into a 
perfect unity therein. 
Idpeors does not occur in any other place in the Bible; if it 

had therefore been intended in St Paul’s mind to be synony- 
mous with dgeos, as was grammatically possible, the Apostle 


a 


* No doubt a true and deep idea lies at the foundation of Ackermann’s inge- 
nious treatise “On the chemical feature in the Christian conception of sanctifica- 
tion” (in Fichte’s Zeitschrift fir Philosophie and speculative Theologie. Bonn. 
1837. 1 vol. 2d part, pp. 232, sqq.); this namely, that an analogy exists between 
the operation of Christ and His blood (i. ¢., of His life) upon the sinful race of 
man, and chemical agents and reagents; that therefore God has formed Christ by 
means of the development of His human life into a special source of healing and 
principle of attraction. But this idea, when carried out into detail, easily gives 
rise to dangerous errors, and tends to lower the whole process of restoration which 
is revealed in Christianity into a mere physical one. 

[The Translator has thought it expedient to omit the remainder of this note.] 


‘ 
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would doubtless have chosen, in preference, the latter well- 
known word. Exod. xxxii. 34, in connexion with Acts xvi. 
30, is a sufficient explanation of this passage; imepidei—a yy 


there signifies “the overlooking,” or “letting.alone.” The 
CLM PT NWOT Ch xpoysyonira Ca , however, according to the following 
zy r@ viv xoup@, only mean the. sins of the.world.-before..Christ:s 
coming, in connexion, of course, with that original sin. of 
“Adam’s, which was the source of all subsequent transgressions. 
In the 0. 'T. there was no real, but only a symbolical forgive- 


ness of sins;* the former could not then exist (Heb. ix. 12, 13), 





Decause it was only through their relation to Christ that the, 


. Mecentige sie EY = z 
sacrifices of the O, 'T. received their power.of forgiveness... 


“Finally, nothing can be more erroneous than, as Riickert and 


Reiche have recently proposed, to confine the redeeming and 
forgiving power of Christ’ to those sins only which were com- 


mitted in the time of éyvo«, and to deny the possibility of any... 


~.forgiveness in the case.of believers. This view, consistently 


carried out, would entirely destroy the very essence of the gos- 
pel, and convert it into glad tidings for the unbelieving only, 
but for believers a new and even more hopeless law. The utter 
fallacy of this opinion will, however, be demonstrated more at 
length in the notes on vii. 14, etc. Much rather may we regard 
the time of éyvoa as belonging not only to the whole race, and 
to whole nations, but also to every individual, at thé Same time 


ARLENE AIOE ASIN PNR 


that it"must ever be regarded as a state which only gradually” 


disappears, We must, if I may be allowed thus to express my- 
“self, conceive of humanity as divided not merely according to 
its breadth, but also according to its length; and every indivi- 
dual passes through, in his own case, the same stages of devel- 
opment as the race. (The connexion of 2v rf dvoy7 rod @eod with 
what follows is quite unsuitable; it must be construed with 
wépeors, of which it discovers the inward ground.) 

Ver. 26. As the Apostle had first exhibited the side of seve- 


" The expression 4 kQeo1s rav cuagriay oY raguxcapdroy (Ephes. i. 7,) must 
not be confounded with agers duagriwares. The theocratical forgiveness of any 


particular sin was possible even under the O. T., but the forgiveness ofall.sins, £ 
actual sins as well as hereditary sin, can only proceed from Christ, and is a divine | 


act. It presupposes, namely, nothing less than the eréation of anew and holy’ 


man, and the slaying of the.old man, inasmuch as it is regeneration itself, on which 
account the forgivenéss"of’sins is"at the same time life and salyation. This hap- 
pens therefore also only once or twice, and is only“confirmed from time to time to 
the believer, as in the Eucharist; the former, however, is frequently repeated. 
(1 John ii. 1; Job xxxiii. 29.) 
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rity, he now also brings forward that of grace, which no less 
displays itself in the work of redemption. If to designate this 
he likewise uses the expression d:xasootvy, this arises no doubt 
from his desire to accumulate expressions of the same kind. 
As dicasootvy itself proceeds from Christ, as He produces nothing 
but é:xa/ovs, so also His work, in every form of its manifestation, 
has the divine d:xcasobvn as its foundation. 

To consider apis 2ée% as a mere repetition of the foregoing 
eis tvoesZw is Not quite suitable; to be sure, év rw viv xoups might 
seem to be in its favour; but at the same time, dmasodvra x. 5. A. 
is too much opposed to this construction —In the words, «is ri 
civas adroy dixasov is implied at the same time the idea of His 
being recognised as such by men.—Asmasiv can only be under- 
stood as a manifestation of grace. 

Ver. 27-29. After this explanation of the nature of the new, 
way of salvation, St Paul returns to that question, which he 


—_— 





had been treating in ili. 1, etc., whether, namely, there was an 
° * ¥ rar ! Ch, 
advantage case of the Jews,* and answerg, no! IK Ee 


xiv, see Galat. iv. 17, means “to exclude, 2. e., to make un- 
pe eae . ‘ . i we ‘tentigien . 3 
availing, inadmissible.”) For since in this place the question 


“is not concerning such works as the law could alone produce, 


but concerning faith, Gentiles as well as Jews had access to 
this grace, in case they believed. _ If the Jews had lived in true 
love, they would have rejoiced_on_this account, but instead_of . 
this, they were offended because God was so gracious. f 


—Niwos has here the more extensive signification of “divine 


ordinance or institution.” The gospel may therefore be called 
the viuog wiorewe, in so far as it is that divine ordinance which 
requires of men faith. And indeed faith alone (as Luther 


‘rightly translates this passage in the sense of the Apostle), for 


in it is contained every thing, as the collective fruit of the tree 


in its germ, bey ond and besides it there is nothing which belongs 


to the same_spiritual position. Since, however, Gentiles as 


— 


well as Jews are here spoken of, the éya vjuov can only mean 


the works of the moral Jaw, which are derived from the will of 


God, demanding man’s obedience.f These can be, in the most 
TEENS Ir ee LEN BIT SG SISA TE GDL IGE ar 


* In the conception of zadznois is implied that which belongs to self, as op- 
posed to grace; this iv. 2 shows with especial clearness. To éZexAciodn we must 
supply bd rod Ozov. 

+ Gléckler is quite mistaken in his view, that yagis toywv vouou is to be trans- 
lated, “without the law of works,” as the very collocation of the words show. 
‘the law, according to St Paul, is only to be abolished in its old form, in which it 
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favourable case, but the blossoms of the man’s own life, and 
are therefore transitory like this life itself, but the works of 
faith partake of the eternal nature of that principle from which _ 
they proceed. 
~ Ver. 30-31. The one God stands in the same relation to all 
His children, and His different modes of dealing do not contra- 
dict one another,* but afford to one another mutual support. 
*Exeirep quandoquidem, siquidem, is nowhere else found in 
the N. T. On this account, also, it is not probable, that the 
reading ¢#rep, which Lachman has admitted into his text from 
A.C. and other MSS., etc.. of critical authority, is the original 
one.— Ex and 6a siorews do not stand parallel to one another, 
as designations of the source and cause, as Reiche still supposes; 
in this case éx rig riorews must also have been written; rather 
does és rij wiorews alone refer to the principal thought. ’Ex 
siorews has a special reference to the Jews, (see iv. 12), who 
supposed that they were partakers of divine grace, not as be-| 
_lievers, but simply as the children of Abraham after the flesh. 
"The gospel establishes the law, because it is the most,.sublime 
manifestation of the holiness and strictness of God. (Sin never ° 
appears more fearful than.at Golgoth: 
God spared not His own Son. _ 


§ 7. ABRAHAM JUSTIFIED BY FAITH. 


(IV. 1—25.) © 
In order to demonstrate more exactly the connexion between— 
the and the law, and to vindicate the gospel from every 


charge of introducing anything strange into religion, the Apostle 
next proceeds to show, that even the saints of the O.T., amongst 
whom he mentions.Abraham and David had walked in the path_ 
—of righteousness by faith. In order rightly to comprehend this 
whole argument, we must further remark, as was already ob- 


appears as making requirements upon the man from without; in the economy of 
ee, 4 pene itself again as an inwardly operative law. (See notes to Galat. 
rit Gy 

* Calvin has this apt remark on the passage: “ Ubi lex fidei opponitur, ex eo 
statim quandam repugnantize suspicionem caro arripit, ac si alterum alteri adver- 
saretur. Preesertim vero facile obtinet falsa heec imaginatio inter eos, qui przepos- 
tera legis intelligentid imbuti nihil aliud in e4 queerunt quam operum justitiam, 
promissionibus omissis.” 
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served on Matt. xi. 11, that the position of all the pious men in 
the O. T. was by no means similar. There were some amongst 
them whose piety wore a purely legal expression, e. g., Bijan: 
others, again, in whom, whilst the legal form retired into the 
fasieroud, Te life of faith was predominant. To these last 
belong, in an especial degree, Abraham and id, the develop- 
ment of whose. spiritual life bears in fact considerable resem- 
ae to. that of believing Christians. At the same time, with 
this similarity, we must not lose s sight of the difference be- 
us them, for by so doing we should rob the gospel of its 
specific character (John i. 17.) The faith of Abraham and 
David had indeed, as well as the Christian’s, the person of the 
__Redeemer for its_object, but then it was directed to Him that’ _ 
_ should come, not to Him who had appeared ; it was only after _ 


es 5 =, 
the appearance of Christ and the accomplishment of His work 


that real power could proceed from him. (John/i 


very regeneration of the O. T., if we are willing to assume its 
€xistence, (see notes on Matt. xi. 11), can therefore only be re- 
arded as symbolical, a character which the Apostle himself 


_seems to ascribe to it in ver. 23. AY 

Ver. 1, 6. St Paul proves from the O. T. itself, that the 
righteousness of Abraham had not proceeded from his works.* 
He names Abraham as being the natural progenitor of the Jew- 
ish race, as one whose spiritual character formed the illustrious 
example to which all Israelites looked. 

The phrase +/ ot» épotzev has here lost its ordinary form; for 
ri must be connected with eipyxévar. If we were to take sf 
épodwev in the usual way, we should still be obliged to supply «/ 
to ebpyxévas. See Aischyl. Eumenid. v. 154.) In fact, St Paul”. 


does not wish to ask, what as Abraham found or obtained, but bud 
“how has he received that righteousness which we allow him _ 
to have? This thought is, however, intimated in the turn, what 
has he obtained xaré odpxo.., The answer therefore is also not 
completely carried out, but only negatively ; ver. 3 contains, on 
the other hand, the positive side, though indirectly, The ody in 


ver. 1 connects this chapter with dard vouov ioreuev in the last 


chapter; “If then we establish the law by faith, so that the 


two cannot contradict one another, what can Abraham _h 
“obtained by works?”—We can only connect ard oépxa with 
S—— 








* That it is possible to take another view of the history of Abraham, is shown 
by the epistle of St James, c. ii. 
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eupnxévas and not with raréea. According to the sense it==2% Zeya», 


ver. 2. We may best understand _ségg here of the outward in 


general (Gal. 1. 8), as contrasted with the wveiua, the inward 


__and_life-giving. (See notes to James ii. 26.)—Armauiobas £2 


eoyav = eyew dixcsoouvny én vowou.—Kavynu« denotes the act of 
boasting and the object of the same, materia gloriandt. The 


) , fourth verse discovers plainly the ideas which lie at the founda- 
Pancha rleleacglncte Works give merit, merit justifies 
*~a_person in making demands or in boasting; no yogis can there- 
fore consist with works, but_only a relation of debt. But God 
can never stand in the relation of a debtor to any creature, 
therefore St Paul says ar’ od xeis rv @zév. For even where a 
‘bixauoodyn rod véuou is in question, it is only by a gracious conde- 
scension on God’s part that this becomes possible; it remains, 
in fact, always only a righteousness in the sight of men. In 
_ver..2,2i. ed:xasidy—iyer naiynue is to be construed, “if he _ 
namely (as is in fact the case), is justified by works, he has 
indeed some glory, but not before God, only before men.” 

Paul then says here the same as is found James ii. 2]. oi 
respect to <i with the indicative, sec Winer’s Gram., p. 2 
it meant, “if he had become righteous, he would ha 
we should find fev dv. r 
Ver. 3-5. The Apostle then proves from Gen. xv. 6, a pas- 
sage which he quotes from the LXX., that it was not by his 
works that Abraham became righteous, but that his faith was 
reckoned to him for righteousness. Works might have brought 
him into the relation of a debtor or creditor, but faith brought 
him into the relation of grace, since he relied upon a promise 
flowing entirely from the divine mercy. This line of argument, 
taken in connexion with chapter vii., in considering which we 
shall return to it, is most admirably calculated to give us a clear 
conception of St Paul’s doctrine of justification. For it is not 
dixcerododcs itself, but AoyiCecdeu sic Oincusoodvqy, Which corresponds to 
the Hebrew mann mT 54, and which forms the centre of 
the Apostle’s statement in this chapter. The two are, however, 
by no means synonymous, but stand exactly in the same rela- 
tion to one another as the [Roman] Cathoti¢ (so far a s 
it contains truth) and the i justi 
‘‘ inasmuch as the-for implied in_ to be made 8 
t ighteous i ovileobas (to be accounted 
Q as such.) Whatsoever is reckoned or imputed to a person, 


‘ 
v 
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that the person cannot himself possess (see Rom. ii. 26, dxpo- 


Buoria cis epiroujy royiZerus), but he is looked upon and 
eater #3 The had it This now is not predicated in the 

present passage of Abraham only, who lived 2000 years 
before the reconciliation effected in Christ, without which. 
the diascbvyy rod @zod cannot be conceived as existing, ] but. also __ 
of those who lived according to his example after Christ (vers. 
11, 24),. so that the Sains Aoyileobar cig Simcsoovvny appears as a 
general designation of justification, in addition to dmadodar. In 
order duly to understand the meaning of these expressions, and 
to perceive their bearing upon the subject before us, we must 
consider yet more closely than was done at iii. 21, the transition 


from the legal standing-point to that of grace, a matter which 
it is particularly me to represent. When the law has ac-_ 


complished i e on the ) man, a. €., when the eriywwos cis 
dwaprias (ili. 20) or true wercévorce sed in him, he regards 


d-xas0sbvq (which he recognises as a reality, and in recognising 
which he becomes aware of the contrast of his own condition), 
as something completely external to himself. But in the an- 
nouncement of the Messiah the promise is made to hin, that 

. this righteousness shall through His work become an 1 inward 
reality to himself;-this announcement he embraces in in faith, — 

~ and, although still sinful and far from dinosoodyn, yet his faith 
in that which is outward and future is reckoned to him as 
righteousness, 7. ¢., he is treated as a righteous person, and 
therefore as standing i in a state of grace.* Now, the difficulty 


in this view lics especially i in the circumstance, that God from 


His veracity cannot regard a person as that which he is not; if—~ if 

the man is sinful, it seems plain that the True > ‘True One must look 

upon him and treat him as a sinner, until he ce: he ceases to be such; 
and if he actually ceases to be such, he can then again only ber Py 


regarde and_no longer as a sinner ata 
On this Argument res rests the opposition of the [Roman] Catholi 
Ch view, an argument which it seems at 
first sight impossible to-refute; but yet on closer examination 
it t proves to be false, and calculated to lead men entirely astray 










| Redemption makes the man in the progress of his sanctification free from sin ; 
wit? sin no one can become blessed, as is indeed self-evident, for sin itself is the 
only source whatsoever of misery. But it is quite true that redemption begins m 
sin, that is to say, the man must begin as a sinner, must look upon himself in faith 
as righteous for Christ’s sake, not on account of the somewhat improved condition 
of his own soul. : 
L 
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with respect to the way of salvation. In fact, according to the’ 
2 een aT ee it is not the objective purpose of God 
which forms the irrefragable foundation of man’s faith, but the 
shifting condition of his own heart. Tf the man thinks that he 
can discover this condition of righteousness wrought in him, he 
assures himself of his state of grace, but if in times of tempta- 
tion he cannot discover it in himself, he is doubtful of it, or de- 
spairs of it. The purged eye of the regenerate man can detect 


even in his best condition much in himself that still needs to be 
cast out. (See notes on vii. 14.) The [Roman] Catholic Church 
“consequently maintains, and in perfect consistency with her 
principles, that. man_in_his_earthly condition can never be cer-. 
tain_of his being ina state of grace, but must remain in constant 


uncertainty;.whilst the Protestant Church teaches the exact 


contrary. The truth of the Protestant conception of this sub- 
ject is seen most distinctly when we look more closely at that 
“pr: i ine_is founded, ~ 


rinciple on which the [Roman] Cath 


namely, that God cannot regard any oneas different from what 
“he is. If we were to take this thought in its literal sense, since 
“without the work of Christ no forgiveness of sins and no sancti- 
fication 1s conceivable, it would follow that before the accom- 
plishment of Christ’s atoning sacrifice no holy man_could have 
lived, which contradicts the whole of the doctrine of Scripture. 
That notion must therefore be modified in the first place, in 


accordance with that principle, which teaches, that in every 


— 












action of God all His attributes co-operate. God can therefore 
no doubt account a man to be something which he is not at = 


to render the man that which he is to be. As unalterable, 
therefore, as is this determination, so true also is God’s con- 
templation of that which 7s not yet as already existing (ver..17). 

But besides this, it belongs to the very nature of faith, as a 
living condition, and not the mere assent of the understanding 

to a thing as historically true, that it already contains within 
itself the essence of the object of belief; it is an act.of the man __ 
by which he appropriates the Divine, which of course pre- 
supposes that the inmost nature of man is akin to the Divine. 

At the time of Abraham, indeed, Christ Himself and Hiswhole _ 
work were as yet future; of Abraham, therefore, nothing more 
could be said, than that God counted to him his faith for right- 
eousness, inasmuch as He regarded this future work as already 


a — 
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accomplished in His omniscience, to which all things are present. 
But in the case of all those who believe after the coming of _ 
Christ, faith does already in itself contain the substance of this 
righteousness, in that the Red : ]_accom- 


plished the whole work of justification, as well, indeed, as of 
sanctification and glorification for all men (Rom. viii. 30). But 
Sear pret mai grere Sr Fe ee the Christ with- 

out us and the objective purpose of God in man’s redemption, 
and directs itself to the Christ within ug as the ground, not the — 
consequence of redemption, and if the man only considers him- __ 
self the object of divine favour because he » discovers Him in 


himself, and only so long as this is, the case; then faith alto- 
gether loses its proper _ nature, and the man falls again under 
the law, as was once the case with the Galatians. For man, 
therefore, so long as he is in this world, the AcyiGeodaui sis dina _ 
odmy Must ever‘remain the way to true d:masocivn itself ; and if 
he thinks that he no longer needs the former because he al- 


ready possesses the latter, he has fallen from faith.* As therefore 





the forgiveness of sins (that which is vouchsafed once, by which 


~=man-is translated info the state of grace, as well as that which 


is daily needed) is not imparted to the-old man, who must die, 

neither to the new man, who cannot sin (1 John iii, 9); bitte 
“the inmost personality itself, which is con 
“as well as of the new as belonging to it, and which in the pro- 
_ gress of regeneration must be gradually altogether transformed 

into the new man; so also do es it happen with respect to the royi- 


Cecdas. Righteousness if not 3 puted to the old man, but to the 


, true personality, which perceives the presence of the old man as 
/ ws own, but with deep repentance and a lively longing to be 
/ delivered from it. The substance of this true personality is, 
| however, nothing else but that scintilla of the divine likeness 
which has remained in man since the fall, and without which 
sin would form the very substance of the human being. Faith 
attaches itself to this spark, and then, deriving nourishment 
from the higher world, elicits once more from this spark the 
flame of the divine life. 
"Egyalesbos == zpya ron, and that moreover as a means of at- 
= : 





* We must not therefore frame the antithesis in this manner, either the man is 
a sinner, or he is a regenerate and holy man; the latter also is still a sinner, inas- 
much as he retains the old man until death. But in his case God does not look to 
the old man, but to His own purpose of grace in Christ, and regards him for 
Christ’s sake as altogether righteous. 


scious of the old man 
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taining to dimasodvy. According to the divine jus talionts, man 
is treated according to the position which he assumes; the man 
who has recourse_to justice alone,_is treated according to its 
stern law, “ Cursed is every one who continueth not in all that 
+s written in the law” (Galat. iii. 10); but whosoever, on the 
other hand, clings in faith to grace, is regarded according to its 
over-ruling-law. Xdp:s, a8 the opposite to ége/Anua, has here 
accordingly the Sefise of that which is undeserved, that which de- 
pends on no merit.—In ver. 5 the epithet applied to God, d:xasév 
ry aot8%, does not refer to Abraham alone, as Reiche still asserts, 
nor yet to other men without him; rather is it a general designa- 
tion of God’s relation to mankind. For to suppose that allusion 
is here made to some particular sin of Abraham’s, for instance 
to his participation in the idolatry of his father Terah, as many 
commentators on this passage have wished to assume, is quite 
inadmissible; the question is entirely about universal sinfulness. 
And then we have in this way of understanding the passage an 
important proof, that St Paul does not consider any one as ex- 
cluded from the general sinfulness of the race; even Abraham 
himself, that venerable and holy patriarch, is an ds¢Sje. All 


inet ipstespeet oh a state of deéBca, and unablé by 


their own ers to raise themselves into ar 1y other condition.* _ 
God alone, therefore, is the author of d:xasoodm, and ‘proves Him- 
self to be such to those who come forward to meet Him in siors; 


the-endeavour to establish one’s own righteousness is the surest 
method of shutting one’s self out from the dsxasoodvn @eod. (See 
Rom. x. 3.) 

Ver. 6-8. St Paul then corroborates the truth he has ad- 
vanced by the example of David, from Ps. xxxii. 1, 2, a passage 
which is likewise quoted according to the LXX. If we find here 
expressly added yupis ¢pyow, it is yet plainly not the meaning of 
the Apostle that %py« should be wanting; on the contrary, these 
possess in faith, and in that imputation of righteousness of 


Fe pe an 








* The degrees of sinfulness are not to be considered in regard of the life of faith 
in and for themselves, but only the effect which is thereby produced upon the in- 
most condition of the soul. A person in a deeply sunken state may stand quite 
near to the kingdom of God, if sin has made him of a broken and contrite spirit 
(Matt. xxi. 31; Luke xy. 30), and a strict observer of the law outwardly may be 
far from this kingdom, if he has become through his striving hard-hearted, loveless, 
and arrogant. The most desirable condition is, of course, one of earnest striving 
and freedom from gross transgressions, combined with humility, a sense of need, 
and faith, But every one who desires to come to Christ, must altogether, and in 
everything, recognise himself as a sinner. 
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which it is the means, their most plentiful source (Gal. vy. 56): 
but however richly and purely works may _proceed from this 
‘source, the foundation of final blessedness does not exist in. 
them, but in that principle by which alone they become possible, 


2. @., not_in-men_but in God. As, therefore, it is to God alone 


ee the existence, and creation of man, so 
also to Him alone for man’s goodness ; it is not as if there en- 
tered into the latter two creative energies, first that of God, and 
then that of man (such a Dualism makes all true goodness im- 
possible, for this consists especially in the deliverance from all 
that belongs to aioe there is assuredly but one, Sines that of 


regard nothing as ieee own, oe sin, unfaithfulness, and unbeliog Vy. 


—_— 


(See notes ix. 1.) 

In the passage, however, adduced by the Apostle, the ques- 
tion appears to be not with regard to the positive imputation of 
righteousness, but only the negative non-imputation of sin, 
whilst at the same time nothing is expressed about faith; we 
might therefore suppose that the passage did not apply to the 
present subject; but forgiveness of sins is surely not a human 





fancy, or a human action, in which a man says to himself, “I 
have forgiveness of my sins,” hut_a divine work, a living word 





of God spoken into the heart which faith alone can appropriate. 


But the word and act of God is the most positive thing we can 
conceive, it 1s being itself; on much account Luther most rightly 
terms the forgiveness of sins, “life and blessedness,” for it con- 


tains within itself the the imputation of the righteousness of God. 
Agévas and ieimadtoarre = ND) and MDD. In the first ex- 


pression we perceive more of the New Testament aspect of the 
forgiveness of sins, according to which it is the real taking away 
of sin, even though this be but gradual; in the second, on the 
other hand, as well as in the dmapriav ob AvyiZeodus, there is more 
of the Old Testament view, according to which sin remains, 
though under the forbearance of God (Rom. ui. 25), until the 
completion of the work of Christ, in consequence of which the 
actual forgiveness of sins was first imparted to those who lived 
before Christ. Comp. Matt. xxvii. 53; 1 Pet. iii. 18. 

Ver. 9, 10, Hereupon the Apostle porerte to the considera- 
tion of the relation between Jews and Gentiles, and proves that. 
this way of salvation by faith was designed, not merely ; for the 











d 
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Jews, but also for the Gentiles, since the occurrence in Gen. | 
xy. 6 took place before circumcision was instituted, at a time, 
therefore, when Abraham stood on a level with the Gentiles. 

In ver. 9, ¢exeras must be supplied. It were better to connect 
Abyouev yep x. 7. A. with ver. 10, for the sense is, “from the pas- 
sage concerning David it is not so distinctly to be gathered, 
whether or not the Gentiles are to be included amongst those 
to whom faith is counted for righteousness, but this may very 
well be done from that concerning Abraham, for,” etc. In ver. 
10 xc is to be translated “ under what circumstances.” 

Ver. 11, 12. Circumcision was not, therefore, the means of his 
justification, but only the sign of that justification which had 
before taken place; in the same way, also, that baptism does _ 
not beget faith, but ; presupposes it. On this account also his 

“name, ‘the Father of the Faithful,” does not relate merely to 
those who are physically circumcised, but to all those, whether 
Jews or Gentiles, who like him believe. 

A. C. and other documents of critical authority read sepiroujy 
instead of cepirou%y; the genitive is, however, to be preferred as 
well on external as internal grounds.—yusm = poi, that 
which points back to something else; o?puyis the impression of 
a seal, by which something is confirmed (1 Cor. ix. 2; 2 Tim. il. 
19.) In the same sense is pr used in Hebrew.—Asmasooiry 


miorews (ver. 14), the righteousness imputed is treated as a true 
righteousness.—E/ rd ivr is not, as Tholuck supposes, to be 
understood merely of the consequence, but of the intention, as 
ver. 16 proves. Abraham received the seal of circumcision first, 
in order that he might be presented as the general Father of 
believers. In the conception of Father the similarity which 
exists between him and his children, is the point here insisted 
on; believers are his true children, for the outward circumcision 
is the unessential part (ii. 28, 29), and these alone receive also 
the righteousness which he received.—In the words smiorsdovres 
3} axpoBvoriag, b:& is not to be understood causaliter, but as in ii. 
27, “during, under such circumstances,’—The transition from 
the genitive to the dative (0%) was perhaps occasioned by his 
looking back to Acys0d%jven—Sroyew == wepitaréw, COMP. Gal. v. 
25, vi. 16; Phil. iii. 16. To understand the Gentiles, again, by 
the term ororyotvres is inadmissible, and would oblige us to 
assume that roj¢ odx stands for od 707%, an inversion which would 
be too hard. 


— 
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Ver. 13. This leads to the more explicit statement, that with 
Abraham’s case legal relations had nothing whatever to do, but, 
as in the case of every promise, grace alone. It is remarkable, 


that it is not merely said, the promise did not come by the law, 


for of course, all that follows upon this must be regarded as 
reward, but that there is added, it came through the righteous- 


_ness es faith. We might expect that it would be said through 


grace, for it seems natural that the promise should go before, 
and then faith apprehend the same as an object, and not vice 
versa. But this difficulty vanishes, if we consider that the 
promises of God to Abraham form a climax, and that in this, 
whilst the first promise preceded his faith, all the higher ones 
followed it. In this place, as Tholuck rightly remarks, reference 
is made to that promise, which succeeded Abraham’s greatest 
_ trial of faith (Gen. xxii. 16), and therefore his xAnpovowie xéopov 
does not mean the mere possession of the land of Canaan, in 





an outward or inward sense, but the incorporation in himself of 


the whole race, so far as it is faithful, and the spiritual govern-_ 


‘ment of the world by his influence proceeding therefrom. At 
the same time, the idea reaches yet Ae as even the Rab- 
binical writers indicate in that saying, “ possidet Abraham pater 
noster, (et nos cum illo) mundum hunc et futurum. In its deep- 
est sense it points to Christ’s dominion over the world, which his 
believing people shall share with him (Rom. vii. 17; Rev. iii. 21), 


‘and in which the inward - powers of the spiritual world shall 


manifest their energy outwardly. On this account, also, +3 
om epuonrs airod is added,* by which expression, according to Gal. 
iil. 16, St Paul,considers Christ to be designated, and further, 
in Christ as the second, “Adam, the collective body of believers. 
(Gal. iii. 28, 2 29.) A similar promise is not to be found in so 
many words in any passage of the O. T., but it is given in 
substance in Gen. xy. 7 (where Canaan is promised) and Gen. 
xxi. 16. 

Ver. 14, 15. If accordingly they which are of the law be heirs, 
the promise would be of none effect, for they would be able to 
demand all as reward. But since none could so keep the law, 
as to be able to found any demands upon it, since it rather 


* We must not overlook 4 74 oxtewurs, instead of which only unimportant MSS. 
read zai rw eatcuant, The 7 is to betaken as a nearer definition, in the sense “ or 
mitch rather,’ ? for it was in Christ that Abraham first became actually the heir 
and lord of the world, and in Christ the human race, 
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kindles God’s anger against them, the whole assumption is in- 
“admissible. In yer. 14, of éx véuou are opposed to oi éx riorews, 
see Gal. iii. 9, 10.—Kevtodas means to be converted into some- 
thing, xevév empty, powerless.—Between ver. 14 and ver. 15, we 
must supply some such expression as, “ But it is according to 
the very nature of the law impossible, that it should make men. 


| 








heirs of the world, for so far from conferring: merit, it only 


awakens indignation. —Ver. 15, épyiv xarepyaZeros; not by its na- 
~~ ture, for that is holy and good, but through its power in bring- 
ing to light the depths of sin. (See more in the notes on vii. 
10, ete.) The words of yap odn x 7. a, are an addition merely 
intended to give a cursory explatiation of bpyiy xarepyaeodas, 1b 
is the law which makes men first appear in their worst condi- 
tion; how then should it be able to make them the heirs of the 
world. ‘ ‘ 
Ver. 16. The promise, then, could only come through faith, 
inasmuch as it thus only could remain a true promise, 2. @., & 





wholly gracious assurance ; ‘thus only, indeed, could it qpvedy 
assured to all, inasmuch as by its dependence upon the law the 
promise of the faithful God would depend for its fulfilment up-_ 





on unfaithful man, whom the law is intended only to exhibit as 
exceeding sinful. The contrast intended in the words +@ éx rod 
youov, and rH éx risrews, is not therefore between Jews and Gen- 
tiles, but only between men seeking to establish a righteousness 
by the law, and believers whether amongst Jews or Gentiles. 
The member of the theocratic nation has not merely as such a 
share in the promise, if he is not also at the same time a be- 
liever. But in these words the expression ig 0 eivas BsPa/av in- 
troduces us to an idea, which is very important for the under- 
standing of the connexion of St Paul’s ideas as a whole. 
Everything, namely, which depends upon the decision, faithful- 
ness, and constancy of such an irresolute and wavering being as 
man, is, in St Paul’s view, extremely uncertain; but that which 
depends upon God, “with whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning,” is firmly established. On this account, the 
divine promises afford an irrefragable certainty, because nothing 
can annul them; as God gives the promise, so also does he 
raise up men to believe it, and thus accomplishes all His works. 
But so great is the perversity of man, that he will not recognise 
this most certain foundation of salvation; he wishes to have 
God’s unalterable promises and prophecies considered as depen- 


a 
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dent upon him for their execution, though in this way the ful- 
filment of a prophecy would tend to the merit of man, and not 
to the glory of God, which were plainly a blasphemous asser- 
tion. According.to St Paul’s way of looking at the matter, the 
blessedness of the man is certain, only because God has promis- 
ed it and firmly intends it, and he only who believes in this 
decided will of God, has this salvation also wrought in him. 
(With respect to the mode in which, notwithstanding, man’s 
freedom remains inviolate, and is in fact thus only truly 
established, see the notes to chap. ix. 1, etc.) 

Ver. 17. The citation of Gen. xvii. 5 (which passage is also 
quoted exactly according to the LXX.), is intended to prove 
still more decidedly Abraham’s right to the title of Father of 





of the Faithful, as a relation extending beyond the limits of 
Igrael, and Eriubaoiag all nations. (Tidévoas = the Hebrew yn: 








But with respect to the latter half of the verse, which sinners 
many difficulties, in the first place the reading ézicrevoas, which 
is given by F. G. and the Syriac version, by means of which the 
following words are connected with the quotation, must be re- 
jected as inadmissible, on account of the preponderance of critical 
evidence in favour of the usualreading. The construction zaré- 
vavrs 08 éxforevce ©zod must be explained as an attraction of an 
unusual character certainly, since in this case a dative is 
affected by it. (See the treatise of Schmidt on this verse in 
the Tiibinger Zeitschrift, 1831, part ii; Bernhardy’s Syntax, p. 
299, ete.; and Winer’s Gram., p.155.) But with respect to the 
sense of the words, it must be allowed that it is difficult to de- 
termine it, on account of the xarévavr1, whose usual signification 

“acainst over against,” does not seem to suit here. We may, » 
however, take it most simply as =s9pb Or 139373, 80 that we | 


obtain the following sense: “Abraham is before the eye of 
God, 7. e., before His omniscience, the father of us all, even be- 
fore we existed.” * Too this sense the subsequent description 
of God, the object of Abraham’s faith, as the Creator, answers 


* Amongst the many explanations from different sources to be found in Tholuck 
and Reiche, that of the ancient Fathers, Chrysostom, Theodoret, and others, 
deserves attention. They take xarévaya: after Gen. ii, 18 = xa ouolapa so as to 
get the sense, “Abraham is the image of God, an image of the true Father, and 
foundation of that relationship.” The meaning is beautiful; but does not agree 
with the context, because the following description of the er eative agency of God, 
if this interpretation were admitted, would bear an application to Abraham, which 
is not the case. 
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very well. The words Cworssiy rods venpods and xaArsh rc or) ovre 
ws dvr refer, in the first place, as the context shows, to the be- 
getting of Isaac (ver. 19, 20) by his parents Abraham and 
Sarah, when their bodies were “dead.” The whole history of 
Abraham is however here, as also elsewhere (Gal. iv.), treated as 
a type, and thus Isaac, who was born through the power of God, 
is considered as an image of the whole of the spiritual Israel, 
and consequently @woroe and xaA<7v as designations of spiritual 
awakening and regeneration. (vi. 13.) Thus taken, the words 
nore re ur dre ws bra become particularly significant. The ex- 
pression ré m7 wra is, namely, by no means to be understood of 
that which is absolutely nothing (nihilum negativum), of which 
nothing more can be said than that it ts not; but only of that 
existence which is not yet fashioned into a concrete form, as it 
is also to be taken in the language of Plato and Philo. (See 
Philo de vité Mosis. p. 693. de creat. 728.) Thus, not only may 
whole nations, in so far as they have not yet entered into ex- 
istence, be called uw dra, although they already exist in God’s 
sight, and already live potentially in their progenitors, but the 
natural unregenerate man may also be called a 4 a, inasmuch 
as in him the true idea of man, the cvdpwros @eod, is not yet 
realized, since this does not take place till his regeneration. 
Karsh = 9, is the creative call of the Almighty, by which 


He, according to the analogy of the first act of creation (Gen. i. 
3), calls forth the concrete formations out of the general stream 
of life. ‘Qs is to be taken quite simply as a particle of compari- 
son, ‘“‘ vocat ea, que non (nondum) sunt, tamquam (jam) | 
adsint.” What a powerful description of that God who beholds 
all future things as really present ! : 

Ver. 18, The example of Abraham was of too much import-_ 


ance to the “Apostle for him to break off his contemplation o of it 


sosoon. Everything, in fact, which is related of him, is a type 
~~ of the life of faith-under the New Testament (ver. 23, 24). 
As, therefore, Abraham, against all hope believed in hope, and 


was, consequently, obliged to wrestle in order to hold fast his 


faith and hope against all the contradictions of the senses and_ 


| of nature ; so alee does the fight of faith manifest itself i in every 
child of God. * SS —— i ee 





| * We might accordingly say, that the farther faith stands from the objects of its 
longing, or hope from its fulfilment, the more intense and powerful it must be, if it 
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' Harder_and more deeply agitating than all the struggles be- 
tween the law.and the selfish inclinations is the struggle of _ 


faith aginst ief, which would rather have the tender con- _ 


Science believe anything than its own salvation. It was only 


else than his salvation; for, in fact, Abraham’s blessedness de- 
pended just as much upon the birth of his promised son, from 
whom the Messiah should in process of time descend, as the 
blessedness of every believer upon the birth of the new man in 
him. But faith itself is already this new man coming to the 
birth, and, therefore, all depends upon its maintenance and 
increa. 

“a Chrysostom very justly observes toward the explanation of 
this Oxymoron, é° ZAqids +7] rot Ozod, rag eAaida ray avdpwrivyv.— 
"Evs rd yevéodas must again be understood of the purpose, the ex- 
ercises of Abraham’s faith were appointed not only with the 
design of perfecting him, but also of laying down in him the 
germs of perfection for future believers; his life was not merely 
a fore-shadowing, but, if I may be allowed the expression, the 
fore-reality, i. e., the true germ of what was to come. De Wette 
supposes that, by this interpretation, a distinct intention must 
be ascribed to Abraham in his believing. But we need not 
surely assume that the patriarch was conscious of the purpose 
of these dispensations; the words refer only to God’s designs. 
The new quotation is from Gen. xv. 5, where clrws refers to the 
stars, with whose multitude God compares Abraham’s descen- 
dants. 

Ver. 19-22. As the object, with respect to which Abraham’s 
faith was especially exercised, the Apostle now names the birth 
~of Isaac._If we regard this event merely as securing to Abraham 
legitimate issue, there appears indeed to exist an essential differ- 
ence between Abraham’s faith and that of the N. T.; but this 
mode of understanding it is one entirely opposed to St Paul’s 
view of the subject. From Gal. iv. 22, etc., it appears that the 
significance of Isaac was no less than this, that he was a type of 
Christ, who was to proceed from his descendants. St Paul, there- 








asserts itself at all. Abraham’s faith may therefore appear to be greater than that 
of believing Christians, for they have their exercise of it rendered easier, by be- 
holding the effects of that which they believe. At the same time, in considering 
the degree of faith and its character, we must especially take into account the real 
substance of the same, and in this respect the New Testament stands far above 
the Old. 
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fore (Gal. ili. 16), treats of the seed of Abraham, 7. ¢., in the 
first place, Isaac, as of Christ, and contemplates, moreover, in. 
Christ, as the second Adam, all His believing people. 

Ver. 19. The usual reading 0d xarevénos is certainly preferable 
to the ws, which no doubt arose from a mistake of the copyists 
in writing od, but must yield, as Reiche justly remarks, to the 
simple xarevéjcz. For this just brings out the thought that 
Abraham was well acquainted with all the unfavourable out- 
ward circumstances, and yet believed. A.C. 67, as well as the 
Syriac and Coptic versions, support xarevéyoe, but it is difficult to 
understand how od can have crept into the text. Itis only with 
the reading, xarevdnoe that the following 6: (ver. 20) receives its 
proper meaning.—The words vexpotodas and véxpwois refer here to 
the deadness of the powers of generation. (Heb. xi.12.) Con- 
cerning Abraham’s and Sarah’s age, see Gen. xvii. 17.—Tov 
without accent means, in the case of numbers, “ about;” this is 
the only place in the N. T. where it is used in this sense; in 
Heb. i1. 6, iv. 4, it means “anywhere.”  Avsaxpivecdas Means pro- 
perly “to be divided, separated,” and thereby “to lose one’s 
balance, to waver or stagger.” In this way it is several times 
used of unbelief, as inward spiritual unsteadiness (Matt. xxi. 21; 
Mark xi. 23; John i. 6; Rom. xiv. 23.) This is contrasted 
with the inward firmness and strength expressed in évéurapotodes, 
As opposed to sAnpogope?otu:, unbelief might also have been 
designated by xéywois; for this expression, as well as the sub- 
stantive rAnpogopia, represents faith as the replenishment of the 
inward man with spiritual life (Rom. xiv. 5; Col. ii. 2; 1 Thess. 
1.5; 1 Tim. iv. 17). In the dode déZav +g eH is expressed the 
practical recognition of the divine omnipotence, which accom- 
plishes that which it promises. 

Ver. 23, 24. After this detailed consideration of the life of 
faith as manifested in Abraham, St Paul declares the principle 
which justifies such a consideration. Abraham’s history he does. ~ 
not regard as something dead and past, but_as the living history \ 
of the believers of every age. This passage, in addition to 1 | 
Cor. ix. 10, x. 6; Gal. iv. 24, ete., contains one of the most im- 
portant hints as to the manner in which the Old Testament is 
to be treated according to the doctrine of the apostles. It is not 
_ the externals of its history, but that spirit which moyes in them, 

which is to be considered, and in this way. it has its eternal truth 
for the times of the New Testament also. To attribute the whole 
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mode of treatment, which St Paul applies to the Old Testament, 
in this as well as in other places, to Jewish habits of thought, a 
view Reiche in particular has once more defended, destroys not 
only the apostolical character of St Paul, but also the very 
essence of the O. T., which, as the eternal word of God, is, ac- 
cording to our Lord’s own words (Matt. v. 18), to abide when 
heaven and earth have passed away. 

The words wérrzr AoyiZeodus are to be regarded from the posi- 
tion which Abraham and his generation occupied. Butif in this 
place not faith in Jesus, but faith in the Father who raised Him 
up, is brought forward, it is accounted for by looking back to 
the (w#oro<i in ver. 17, which manifested itself most gloriously in 
the resurrection of Christ. For the physical and spiritual in- 
terpenetrate each other in the conception of Consul, as in that 
of fa (John vi.) God is the awakener of life in every form of 

_ its manifestation. “Besides this éysipes presupposes a preceding 
évjoxesv, SO that a reference to the death of Christ is implied in 
this verse, as well as distinctly expressed in that immediately 
following 

Ver. 25. Whilst, however, in ili. 25 d:xasotvn is connected 
simply with the blood-shedding of.Christ, d:xa/wos in this verse 
follows upon the resurrection. The older commentators have 
found great difficulties in this mode of representation, but if we 
understand it according to the tenor of v. 10, vi. 4, the thought 
expressed in the passage is quite simple. For as resurrection _ 
necessarily presupposes that death has gone before, so also upon 
the death of Christ, who is the life, necessarily follows the re- 
surrection, that is the victory over death. ‘These, therefore, in 
the life of our Lord stand related to each other as two necessary 
complementary halves, which it is altogether impossible to con- 
ceive as existing without each other. It is not the death of. 
_ Christ in itself hich 3 is important, but only that death which ae 
“was conquered by the resurrection. But in the same way that 4 
the death and resurrection of Christ form an intimate unity, so 
also-in-man the death of the old and the rising up of the new, __ 
‘cannot be conceived as existing without each other. It is im- 
possible, that in any individual sins can really be forgiven, and 
the old man be crucified without the new man arising; and when 
the new man begins to live, the death of the old man must take 
place at the same time. In consequence, therefore, of the neces- 
sary connexion between these two events, only one at a time is 


—— 
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commonly mentioned, evther negatively the forgiveness of sins, 
or positively the communication of the new life. But in some 
cases both are joined together, as in this place, and in ver. i0, 


and then the negative side, the putting away of the old, is con-. 


nected with the death, and the positive side, the communication 
of the new, is annexed to and founded upon the resurrection of 
the Redeemer. In the term é:xu/wors in this passage, therefore, 
we must hold fast the idea of that act, which makes righteous 
and creates the new man, an act which is expressed in ver. 10, 
by the word owZeodes:; whilst the expression ba ra rupurramare 
quay answers to the xaraAawyy in ver. 10. For the ruparriu- 
aro are the sins which separate man from God, and which need 
first of all an doers, a xararAAuygq, on account of which the Son 
of God was delivered up to death. In these tio complementary 
halves the nee work of God in t ene soul en man is complete, 





[é although no doubt at different crises of the inward lito of the 


| individual, now one, now the other side may predominate. 


With respect to wapudsdévees, “sei. es dévarov, see Acts ill. 13, 
Rom. viii. 82, Isaiah liii. 12. In the passage Ephes. v. 2, it is 





said, rapédwxev geurdy rpoopopay xu) dvofav.—n the life and work of _ 


Christ everything happened for us, nothing g jor Himself, for 
He already possessed. all things with His Father, before He be- 
came man (2 Cor. viii. 9.)—Armaiwois is not here the same as 


dixcsoobvn for in the same way that 0: rd ruparripare judy 
must be understood “ in order that our transgressions i ae pe 








ardoned,” di riv Sixaiwow tyuav must also ie explained “ 
order_that righteousness might be wrought in us.’ ae 
therefore, denotes the divine act of making righteous, as dice re 
2 ics aac eA 
coparraworc, the divine act of forgiveness. 


—— 











§ 8. OF THE FRUITS OF FAITH. 
(V. 1—11.) 


To this complete exposition of the doctrine of the new way of 
salvation itself, according to its scriptural foundation, the Apostle 
now annexes some intimation of the effects of the life of faith, by 


which the excellence of this way is first. brought to view in all its 
elearness. To be sure St Paul could not in this place do more 
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than cursorily allude to them, because many things needed to be 
considered before he could enter into such a full description of 
these effects as is found in the next chapters. It is not until 
the eighth chapter that we find a complete account of the in- 
finite consequences of redemption, as well for the individual as 
for the whole creation. 
Ver. 1. St Paul includes under one expression the whole ful- 
ness of those blessings which accrue to the man who is justified , 
__by faith. (as the receptive cause), through grace (as the creative 
cause), 0. @., under éip4y xpbs viv Ocdv. The conception of eiphyy 
= = pide) is here distinguished by the addition of spis riv Ody; 


not merely from false peace, the eiphyn xpos rbv x6ouov, which is de- 
stroyed by the operation of Christ (John xvi. 33), in that the 
latter calls forth a struggle against sin (ver. 3, etc.); but also 
from that higher degree of peace, that inward peace of soul, the 
eiphyn mpos oeauroy, which St Paul also calls eipjvn @eod (Phil. iv.: 
7; Col. ii. 15), and Christ in St John’s gospel sipjyn 44. (John 
xiv. 27.) The two stand, in fact, in the same relation to one 
another as justification and sanctification; justification, or the 
AoyiCecdas eis dinosootyny Gives at Once xararruyy, and with it eiphrn 
apis viv @zéy, the consciousness of being in a state of grace, the 
contrary to which is the zyépa cig @edv. (See Rom. viii. 7.) No 
doubt this state contains within itself sanctification in the germ, 
but also only in the germ; because the old man still lives inward 
harmony of life is only at first partially restored. The complete- 
ness of this harmony is only a fruzt_of life in the Spirit_Rom._ vet 
vill. 6; Gal. v. 22), whilst the life > of faith. begins with siphyn apis 
riy @zdv, because this flows at once from the first act of grace. 
As the author of i peace in every form, God Himself is moreover 
called 6 cis r%s sipqvng (Rom. xv. 33; 2 Cor. xiii. 11; 1 Thess. 
v. 23; 2 Thess. iii. 16). The veading exwyer, Which joabreere 
and Scholz have adopted from A.C.D.I., must be regarded as 
inferior to the reading ¢yowev from inward grounds, for it isa 
strange idea to call upon men to have peace with God; for 
peace with God is the gift of His race. 
Apostle, mee a parenthesis, pr ots to us the exultation felt in 
the hope-of future glory. For the words 4/ of x r. 4. cannot be 
understood to mean, that the zpocwywy4 is another result of the 
dinouotcbaus éx xiorews, for in that case in the first place the con- 
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struction with x«/ would have been proceeded with, and then St 
Paul would have avoided the introduction of the words és yépuy, 
which necessarily suggest quite another thought. Tholuck, in- 
deed, has proposed to place a stop after éoyjxouer, but this the 
reading, 77 fore, will not permit. These words are no doubt 
wanting in B.D.F.G., and other documents having critical autho- 
rity, but it is plain that they have only been omitted to avoid 
the connexion of spooaywy4 with what follows. Besides this, even 
if rf wiores were away, the placing a stop after éoy4zauev would 
be inadmissible, because fs riv ydépw ravrny would have no right 
connexion with what follows. And further, that St Paul else- 
where (Ephes. ii. 18, iii. 12, the verb is found 1 Pet. iii. 18) uses 
this word of that access to God which is opened for the soul, can 
be no reason for giving it this sense in the present passage, since 
here it is defined more exactly by the addition of «is ray xdpw 
rauryy. The whole sentence 6/ of tor4xamev must therefore be 
placed in a parenthesis, expressive of the fact, that the power 
of the Redeemer not only produces peace at the same time wth 
justification, but even introduces the soul into the state of grace 
itself before this, so that the yépis airy is the very dimasoowwn ex 
cicrews itself, to which not our own power, but Christ’s grace 
alone can conduct us. 

The allusion to a xpocwywyets who, so to speak, introduces the 
soul to God, is, by the above remarks, proved to be unsuitable; 
“nor has it otherwise any scriptural foundation. The perfect — 

forms an opposition to the preceding present ¢youev. St Paul 
wishes to refer all to Christ, to make him appear as the Author 
and Finisher of our renewal. The xa/ is therefore to be taken 
emphatically, “by whom also already we have received access.” 
Tj sores may also be connected with ¢is rjv xp, yet it is better 
to take ig = zpéc, to connect it with rgocwywyy, and to regard +7 
aiore: = miorebovres. ‘Eor4xaev does not denote the mere standing 
in acertain relation, but leads us to think of the firmness and se- 
curity of the state of grace, as opposed to all wavering. By the 
dé&a @cod Reiche supposes the divine image in man to be meant; 
this does not, however, suit the context, because éa’ éAvid: is added; 
forthe divine likenessis not merely restored to the regenerate man 
in hope, but in reality. The expression rather denotes the hea- 
-venly existence of God, the participation in which constitutes the 
highest blessedness of the creature. And inthe connexion of xav- 
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xeoles with Zamis is implied the irrefragable certainty of being 
partaker of the glory of God. 

Ver. 3, 4. The Apostle, by a bold contrast, places the sufferings 
of the present in a parallel line with the glory of the future, and 
considers that the former proceed just as necessarily from the 
Oinasosuvn THs wisrews, as does the eipyyn xpig tiv Ocdy. (2 Tim. ili. 

12.) For there resides in the believer a principle which re- 

bukes the sin which is in the world, and by so doing excites it 

against him, and which will not leave things in a state of indif- 

ae with respect to itself, but either attracts or repels them. | 

In the 1ese_very_sufferings of the present, therefore, is contained _ 

@ source ce of exdltation* for the Christian, in that they are not | 
__punishments to him, but the means of his perfection. (James 

1. 2, ete.) The three stages of irowovq, dox4u4, and Zamis are con- g 

sidered as proceeding from the sufferings; whilst the former 

denotes the state of moral earnestness and of faithful endur- 

ance, donq relates to the state of approval as sterling proceed- 

ing from it, which bears within it hope as its blossom.+ 

Aone is the act of testing, but also that state of approval as 
genuine which proceeds from trial. In the same way doxiusov 
unites both significations within itself. (See James i. 3; 1 Pet. 

. 7.) Karucyivw is to be taken actively, “hope | maketh not _ 
OF le ES ar aera “hope is_ not ashamed, ieyets 
well- founded. oe, 

—aRer, © “This opel thus born in the midst of conflict, contains, 
however, ithe itself, the assurance of obtaining the glory os 
shall be revealed; for, as an earnest of the same, we have already_ 
here! be re below the love of God shed abroad in our hearts. “The dydan e 
00 O00 is considered therefore to be only, so to speak, the secret_ 

_ presence of God himself in our souls, whilst in eternal _blessed-_ 
ness God gives Himself to His saints as the manifested One. 4 
Accordingly, the love of. God i is not the inward life of man in a 





* Riickert very pointedly remarks on this passage; “ We must not pare away 
anything from the conception contained in zavzz%c9a:, unless we wish, at the same 
time, to detract from the powerful character of the Apostle; he is not only un- 
daunted, not only of good courage, but really joyful, really lifted up in mind, yea, 
he reckons it as an honour to himself, that tribulation befals him, for this is to him a 
pledge of future glory.” But what an advance manifests itself here when com- 
pared with the Old Testament! In the book of Job the doubts of the sufferer, on 
account of his sufferings, wrestle anxiously with his still weak faith, here the be- 
liever rejoices boldly in all affliction and even exults in it. 

+ On the subject of 22715 see more in the notes to Rom. viii. 24. 


M 
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* state of swe the life of his feclings raised, so to speak, to 
grafted into tl the man, the TiyeSj00e Lan dhyw0v}; the latter words e: oe 
the substantial cause, aydrn the actual effect; but in reality 
they are oaidenica. for the_dydan @eod, _cannot be regarded 
as separate from the essential being of God in its highest mant- 
festation, 1. e., the Holy. Ghost. God’s love is there only where 
_He cle aion He zs love, and does not have love as some- 
“thing i in or beside Himself. 

Karaoxive = yy “to make ashamed, to disappoint by want 
of success.” Rom. ix. 83, x. 1]. In 4 6: gam the article is not 
to be taken = durz, for there is but one true hope, rather is this 
sentence to be regarded as the fourth member in the sense, “ but 
hope works its own accomplishment, or has its fulfilment in it- 
self,” so that the colon must be placed after xaras:yive, The 
words éri. x. r. A. (ver. 5) are not in fact to be connected with 
xarcuoyiwe alone, but with xauyduele (ver. 3), and indeed the 
whole passage in vers. 3, 4. According to that Pelagian and 
Rationalistic view, which is opposed to the doctrine of the 
communication of the Spirit, dyérn cot means the love of man 
to God; in the Apostle’s meaning it is the love of God to man, 
which however awakens in him reciprocal love (1 John iv. 19), 
not indeed proceeding from his own mere natural powers, but 
from the higher powers of the Divine Spirit. Only when thus 
taken can it be properly said, concerning love, that it is shed 
abroad, for it is identical with the element of the Spirit, and 
only contained in His manifestation. The expression exxéyurow 
is founded upon the image of a spiritual stream which spreads 
itself out over men; no doubt an image, but in which there is 
this reality, that a higher power takes possession of man’s being. 
(See John vii. 38, 89; Acts ii. 16; Is. xxxil. 15; Ezek. xxxvi. 
25; Joel ili. 1.) The movement by which the Spirit is shed 
abroad, is considered to be connected with the wévew of the same 
in the inner man, therefore we find é not «is. The xapé/a is, 
moreover, regarded as the receptacle of the Spirit, as the centre 
of the disposition and of the inclinations; for instance, vois could 
not be used here. (See Olshausen opus. theol. p. 156 sqq.) 
The addition of rot dodévrog qui is not pleonastic by the side of 
éxxéyuras, the relation of the two expressions may be thus 
stated. The Spirit was given at the day of Pentecost once for 
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all to mankind as a whole, but it is not therefore shed abroad 
in every individual heart, for this the personal appropriation of 
the work of Christ is first needed. The addition of rod dodévrog 
74% is not therefore unnecessary, but expresses the possibility, 
which is provided for every one, of receiving the Holy Spirit 
poured forth into his heart. See John vii. 39, xvi. 7. 

Ver. 6. The nature of divine love is then exhibited by the ——+— 
Apostle, in the most illustrious proof which it couid give of its ~~ a 
power, in the sacrifice of the Son of God... It manifests itself —~ 
therefore in the same self-sacrificing character in the hearts of ~ _ 
believers also, to whom it is imparted by that Holy Spirit ~_ 
which Christ obtained for men by His death. (John vii. 39.)— 
The leading thought in this verse presents no difficulty, after 
what has been said on iii. 25, but the different readings of the 


text demand a more exact consideration. The ¢ at the com- 












mencement of the verse has probably occasioned all the varia- 
tions with which it abounds.* In the first place, for és: several 
MSS. read <yz, others « yap or «/ r Semler, followed by 
Usteri, concludes, therefore, that & is the right reading, and 
supposes that in the original letter of the Apostle an anacolu- 
thon existed, to avoid which, some transcribers wrote ér. This 
hypotheses has certainly something to recommend it at first 
sight, but at the same time, the singular position of ¢ affords 
a sufficient explanation of the origin of the different readings ; 
and then, if we carefully examine the passage, the reason for 
which #7: was prefixed to it appears to have been the emphasis 
which this particle gives, on which account the ardent soul of 
the Apostle could not pronounce it too soon. But besides this, 
several MSS. of considerable authority, A.B.C.D.F.G. and others, 
repeat Zr: after dodevav. Griesbach has even admitted this read- 
ing into the text; but it was soon rejected by Knapp, and, in 
fact, it appears only to have been adopted from those MSS. 
which had erased 2s: at the beginning of the verse, and were 
determined by the parallel passage in ver. 8. If we retain the 


* Compare on this point the critical essay of Professor Franz Ritter of Bonn, in 
the “ Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie and Kathol. Theologie,” Heft 19. (Cologne, 1836.) 
p. 45, &e., who reckons this passage amongst the few in the N. T. to which conjectu- 
yal criticism must be applied. In fact, according to Ritter, we should here read ¢x, 
yap dyrav wuay aobevay Kare xoipoy Xpirros vorep aceBayv amebaye, according to the 
analogy of ver. 8, in which the same collocation is found. But the exercise of con- 
jecture where so many critical appliances present themselves, appears justly to most 
modern critics to be altogether inadmissible, 
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double 27, we must explain the repetition by the strong feeling 
under which St Paul wrote, just as in vii. 21. No doubt the 
whole stress in this thought (as in iv. 5) is laid upon the fact, 
that men did not amend themselves before, and do not now re- 
ceive the blessings of Christ, as it were, for their reward, but 
that He died for them, even whilst they were yet godless and 
estranged from God, so that this highest act of love was the 
very means of their transformation. The difficulty that God, | 
from His very holiness, cannot love the ungodly, so long as they 
remain what they are, is obviated if we remember, that evil 
does not surely manifest itself absolutely in any man, but 
always in such a way as to attach itself to the. remains of the 
_image of God in him. Inasmuch, therefore, as God loves the 
proper substance of man, his true though now darkened and 
oppressed self, He hates only that element of sin in or about 
man which impedes his free development.—With respect to 
the transposition of 27, see Winer’s Gram. p. 509. The term 
aobevev is not merely explained by é&oz8av, but also in ver. 8, by 
Gouprwrdy, and in ver. 10, by éyépo/, At the same time, it is not 
personal transgressions which are referred to, which are only 
derived from something deeper, nor some few particularly sin- 
ful men only (iv. 5), but the condition of moral weakness in 
which all men are without exception. (See Galat. iv. 9, 13; 
Heb. iv. 15, v. 2.) Kard xoupiv==tuxoupiis, at the time appointed 
by God. (Galat. iv. 4; 1 Pet. i. 20; Heb. ix. 26.) On the 
signification of i«ép, when the subject is the death of Christ as 
the representative of man, see Rom. v. 15. 

Ver. 7, 8. In order to display in the fullest light the excel- 
lency of the divine love, it is compared with the most noble 
utterances of natural human love, which, however, remain far 
below it. But in the communication of the love of God to men 
through the Holy Spirit (ver. 5), is also given the possibility of 
imitating Christ in the point of loving our enemies (Matth. v. 
44, 45; 1 Pet. ii, 21). Particular difficulties have been dis- 
covered, strange to say, in ver. 7, though, as Reiche justly re- 
marks, the passage is quite simple. Semler even regarded vers. 
7, 8, as interpolated; Grotius wished to read déixov for dinasou, 
and others asked, whether é:xa/ov and ayadod were substantives 
or adjectives, masculines or neuters. Since the whole question 
is about persons, in the first place both expressions must natu- 
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rally be also referred to persons. And further, as regards the 
terms d/xass and ayadés, the context plainly leads us to assume, 
that é/xa0¢g designates the character of the righteous man, who 
performs whatever can be required of him, ayadés the character 
of the benevolent man, who does more than others venture to 
ask.* The first man we may esteem and respect, the second, 
on the other hand, we can love, and even earthly love can lay 
down its life for the object of its affection; but divine love dies 
for its enemies. 

Ver. 7. The first yép must be explained by a thought which 
is to be supplied, “ but this is something noble, something un- 
heard of!” The word réya = dows is only found again in the 
N. T., Philem. v. 15.—The Toawé& serves to denote the highest 
degree of self-sacrifice —uvicrava, “to prove, announce.’ See 
iui. 5. 

Ver. 9, 10. Just as in iv. 25, St Paul now again places paral- 
lel with the first operation of Christ, the dmaiwos, which was 


brought about by means of His death the other part of His work, _ 








which is here designated as cwrnpia, and is referred to His hfe _, 
_as its.source, These two, as already remarked upon the former 

passage, are by no means to be separated, but at the same time, 
in their very connexion they must also not be confounded. The 
first is always absolute, for although the first forgiveness of sins, 
by which man enters into a state of grace, is daily repeated, on 
account of continual transgressions (1 John ii. 1), yet it is al- 
ways vouchsafed total and entire, for a partial forgiveness 1s none 
at all; the second, on the other hand, is the subject of a gradual 
development, and is only complete with the drordrpwois (1 Cor. i. 
30; Rom. viii. 23), in the more confined sense of that word. On 
this very account, therefore, as has already been remarked, the 
state of grace cannot have its foundation in the new life in man, 
because this is never more than relative, and therefore can never 
give peace (ver. 1); where this is notwithstanding done, as ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the [Roman] Catholic Church, there 
exists continual insecurity (7. ¢., an uncertainty as to one’s being 
in a state of grace), as its consequence, and this is a condition 
which the doctrine of truth rejects, because no effort can be 


* The same relation subsists in Latin between justus and bonus. See Cicero de 
offic. iii. 15. “ Si vir bonus is est, qui prodest quibus potest, nocet nemini, recte 
justum virum, bonum non facile reperiemus,” 
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successful, which does not proceed from a heart altogether re- 
conciled, and living at peace with God. In this difference be- 
tween forgiveness of sins and sanctification, according to their 
inward nature, lies the Apostle’s justification for having repre- 
sented them as standing parallel to each other, and drawing 
from one a conclusion with respect to the other. 

Amantcbar and xararrdocecba: are here used as quite sy- 
nonymous; the proper substance of both is the agesis rd amop- 
ray, the negative side of the way of salvation, the removal of 
the old, of the barrier. (With respect to xaraArayf, see the 
notes to Rom. iii. 24, 25.) This transaction, an act of God, 
occurs whilst man is yet in the condition of an enemy to God: 
since then by means of this act the man becomes a gidis Oxi, 
and *yaanuévs (Ephes. i. 6), how much more easy is it to be 
assured that the work He has begun He will also complete in 
the owrnpia? Neither is this last, however, according to the 
Apostle’s view, a work of man, as if God began indeed the new 
life in him, but the man himself is to continue it and complete 
it (see notes to ix. 1); He who is the Author is Himself also 
the Finisher of our faith (Heb. xii. 2), and indeed by means of 
His Zw4, ¢. e., His glorified life at the right hand of God. But it 
is just this climax, indicated by the roArgi w&AAov, which is ex- 
pressly repeated in ver. 10, which is peculiar to the present pas- 
sage (compared with iv. 25.) The thought is not to be under- 
stood objectively, as if Christ had more power in His exaltation 
than in His humiliation, but only subjectidely, according to the 
way in which it is comprehended by man. The power of Christ 
is equal in all stages of His life, but in His state of humiliation 
He restrained Himself from the utterance of His power, and on 
this account after His resurrection it presents itself to our hu- 
man comprehension as an increasing power. We may therefore ~ 
realize to ourselves the thought in this manner: if God has re- 
generated the man, it is to be hoped that He will maintain and 
perfect him in his regenerate state, and the conceivableness of 
a falling away gradually diminishes till it reaches a minimum. 
The term owrnpia here, as well as d&roAbrpwois in 1 Cor. 1. 80, is to 
be taken in the narrower sense; in its wider signification this 
word may also include that d:xaso%oda, in which lies the pledge 
of the further development of the inward life. Swrngia, more- 
over, stands commonly alone, as the mere contrary to arwrea, 
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but in this passage it appears in a connexion which we could 
never have expected, and this shows us how careful we ought to 
be in supplying words to complete the sense of Scripture. If aza 
ris opyis had not stood here, certainly no one would have sup- 
plied just these words, but probably some such as dvi rije dwap- 
riag For it appears as if the d:xcstodas had already relieved us 
from the wrath, and that therefore in the further development 
of the life the only question could be about our entire deliver- 
ance from the old man of sin. But however true this may be, 
it is not less true that every, even the least sin, has the divine 
épy4 for its necessary accompaniment. We may therefore say of 
the man who is d:neuw6sis or xarawdrauye/s, on the one hand, that 
he as such is already delivered from wrath, inasmuch as the 
centre of his personal being is saved (John iii. 36), but, on the 
other hand, that he remains yet under the épyq, inasmuch as the 
totality of his being is not yet sanctified, and he needs continual - 
forgiveness; the latter mode of representation is that there chosen, _ 

whilst the former is the more usual. 

Ver. 11. However, with this swrnpia, which is only to be at- 
tained hereafter, the Apostle once more contrasts, as in ver. 2, 
that joy already present, which is to believers the earnest of the 
divine glory (viii. 24). The present blessing of reconciliation 
here below, with which is connected the gift of the Spirit (ver. 
5), is to them so sure a pledge of their future inheritance, that 
they feel as if they possessed it already. 

To cwbnssueda. is opposed xavywuevor sc. touev (for which later 
MSS. read xavyduela and xavyéiuev)—The climax ob udvor— 
GAne nel raises xavyiola above the preceding cwdcjusda; the 
latter contains in fact only the mere conception of zc, whilst 
xatynors goes far beyond this. There is no reference here to a 
new and higher object. Fritzsche and Winer wish to keep 
strictly to the participle in xauydmevor and co- -ordinate it with 
nararrayeres $0. that both participles may depend upon swéne6- 
wea, and the following sense arise, “not only reconciled, but 
also rejoicing in God, we shall be saved.” But the thought “we 
shall be saved rejoicing” is not very suitable, either in itself, or 
in relation to “‘ we shall be saved being reconciled.” We there- 
fore prefer to take the participle as temp. fin., so that St Paul 
proceeds from the subject of redemption to the new subject of 
AOVY ONS. 
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SECTION ITI. 
(V. 12—VIL 6.) 
OF THE VICARIOUS OFFICE OF CHRIST. 


After this description of the nature of the new way of salva-_ 
tion, and its effects, Paul might at once have proceeded to set 
forth how the individual man is developed upon it, which at 
chap. vii. 7, &¢., he does, but that a thought mediating this, 
which then presented, as it does now, especial difficulties to men, 

| the vicarious office of Christ, required a further deduction for~ 


the foundation of the doctrine itself, Without the idea of His 
vicarious office the whole work of the Saviour would remain: 
something isolated, a beautiful act of self-sacrifice by an indi- _ 


vidual, without any real power for the totality, ‘a power which 

first made it the object of a sermon to the world, and the turn- 

~ ing-point of the world’s history. The Apostle proves, therefore, 

this important point most carefully, and does so, firstly, by 
bringing Christ as the second Adam into parallel with the first, 
and showing, that, as from the first sim, so from the second _ 

_grace issues, like streams from different well-springs (v,12-21). 

, Secondly, Paul sets forth, how accordingly all that was done in 

“) Christ was fulfilled in the faithful themselves, who are in Him 

as they were in Adam (vi. 1-11.) And, lastly, he infers, that 

no one, consequently, who is in Christ, can serve sin, for that by 
\his very being in Christ he has died to sin and become free, in 

order to his entering a higher state (vi. 12—vii. 6.) 








§ 9. PARALLEL BETWEEN ADAM AND CHRIST.* 
(Wail2-21) 


According to the tenor of the epistle in the whole, the Apostle’s 
primary object here was nothing more than to set forth Christ as - 
* Compare upon this important section of the epistle Rothe’s Monographie 


(Leipzig, 1836), and the Essays of Finkh (Tiibing. Zeitschrift 1830. H. 1.), and 
Schmid (Ibid. H. 4.) 
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the representative of the whole race, and as the originator of 
righteousness_for_all oe order, however, to make this relation 
perceptible, he sets out from the position of Adam to the human _ 
race, which he presumes as acknowledged; and so gains occasion 
“to trace as well in its inward ground the fact of general sinful- 
ness, which he had brought out in chapters i. and ii. Accord- 
‘ingly the following weighty section forms the foundation for 
two doctrines of truth equally important, and each supporting 
the other; for the doctrine of original sin, that is, the proclivitas 
peccandt, which diffuses itself over the race, in the way of gene- 
ration from Adam, independently of the proper personal sin of 
men, and for the doctrine of the vicartous office of Christ. As 
Paul’s exposition sets out from the former as a thing presumed, 
we also take it first into consideration that the latter may follow 
upon it. Meanwhile both rest upon a common basis, to which, 
therefore, we must previously make reference. In a treatise I 
mean, like that in which we are now engaged, it is quite impos- 
sible to arrive at any satisfactory result, if we are divided in the - 
fundamental views. The hope of uniting all expositors in the 
view of this passage must be entirely given up, for the very 
reason that there is no prevailing unity upon its principles. 
No one, however, with the best intention, can make any other 
exposition, than such as shall comprehend the ideas of the holy 
writer, with which he wishes himself to agree, in one harmony, 
that is in accordance with his principles; but this process is 
certainly far from producing a likeness of result. Of the truth 
of this assertion with regard to this passage, every one may be 
convinced by the treatise of Reiche (Comment. ad. loc. p. 409— 
446.) This learned man treats the difficult and important pas- 
sage with great industry, and certainly with unbiassed mind, 
notwithstanding he arrives at results which are in direct con- 
tradiction to the express words of the Apostle, and the sum of 
scriptural doctrine; and this for no other reason than because 
he sets out from an entirely different basis from that on which 
Paul stands. From this his different station all the expressions 
of the Apostle present themselves to him in a false light, so 
that he must necessarily fail in comprehending the whole. The 
dispute upon the differing conception of single parts is now an 
endless one, and therefore most unsatisfactory and to no pur- 
pose; yet something may surely be hoped for from a conference 
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» upon the common basis—to this, therefore, we chiefly apply, 
and according to our plan shall touch only upon what is most 
important in particulars, 

Antiquity knew only two different stations from which to 
consider this passage, and although under altered names and 
forms with shades of distinction and modifications, the same 
have continued to the present essentially like what they were, 
since the time when they were first keenly expressed; the 
Augustinian and the Pelagian. The difference between these 
two carefully considered is not in some, but in all points, and 
they deviate specifically upon all the great problems; any recon- 
ciliation, therefore, between them is out -of the question; they 
run, like parallel lines, constantly beside, without getting nearer 
to each other. For our purpose, the following observations 
upon the interpretation of this passage result from these two 
directions. The Pelagian (whether half or whole, it makes no 
difference here) can never conceive of mankind otherwise than 
as a sum of free, intellectual individuals, standing by one an- 
other; in virtue, as in sin, every person stands and falls by him- 
self* The Augustinian can just as little conceive of mankind 
otherwise, than as an united whole, in which the separate indi- 
viduals are by no means disengaged substantial entireties, but 
integrating parts of the totality. If now the expositor sets out 

* Whether the fall of individuals be said to occur in this world, or, according to 
Origen, in a former, is in the main all one; each individual ever stands or falls by 
himself according to this theory. See thereon the admirable exposition in the 
Phil. des Rechts by my honoured colleague, Prof. Siahl, vol. 2, part i. (Heidelberg, 
1833), p. 99, &c., where he says, “ Adam is the original matter, Christ is the o72- 
ginal idea in God, of mankind, both personally living. Mankind is one in them, 
therefore Adam’s sin became the sin of all, Christ’s sacrifice the atonement for all. - 
Every leaf of a tree may be green or wither by itself, but each suffers by the dis- 
ease of the roof, and recovers by its healing. The shallower the man so much the 
more isolated will everything appear to him, for upon the surface all lies apart. He 
will see in mankind, in the nation, ay even in the family, mere individuals, where 
the act of the one has no connexion with that of the other. The deeper the man 
is, so much the more do these inward relations of unity proceeding from the very 
centre force themselves on his notice, Yea, the love of our neighbour is itself 
nothing but the deep feeling of this unity, for we love him only with whom we feel 
and acknowledge ourselves to be one. What the Christian love of our neighbour 
is for the heart, that unity of race is for the understanding. If sin be through one, 
and redemption through one be not possible, the command to love our neighbour 
is also unintelligible. ‘The Christian ethics and the Christian faith are therefore of 
a truth indissolubly united. Christianity effects in history an advance like that 
from the animal kingdom to man, by its revealing the essential unity of men, the 
consciousness of which in the ancient world had vanished when the nations were 


separated.” Even so; man comes not truly to himself until he comes to God in 
Christ; without Christ he remains in the element of animal life! 
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from the fist station, he has only the choice between two ways; 
either to take the words of the Apostle, in this place, to mean, 
that the effect of Adam’s sin and the effect of Christ’s righteous- 
ness are to be understood merely as the operation of doctrine 
and example, but in no respect as really inwrought, which in- 
deed, according to his principles, they cannot be, or to say, that 
Paul doubtless proposes a different view, but that this view is 
false. Whoever,.on the other hand, interprets the words from 
the second station, finds himself according to their nearest, 
simplest meaning, in perfect harmony, not merely with the 
Apostle Paul, but with the whole Scripture. That the advan- 
tage, therefore, is on this side, needs no proof; yet that alone 
certainly cannot determine any one to incline to it; but inde- 
pendently of this, the deeper truth lies in the contemplation of 
mankind as a comprehended unity, since the substantiality and 
separateness of individuals is but a very relative one, and in 
this relativeness is comprised that unity, just as the relative 
substantiality of the members of a body is comprised by the 
absolute unity of life of the whole animal organism. (Comp. 
further at xi. 1.) However, this is, of course, not the place to 
enter more particularly into this extensive inquiry; suffice it 
here to notice, that the voice of the Scripture itself accords 
with this conception by the images of the body (1 Cor. xii. 20), 
of the vine (John xy. 1, etc.), and olive tree (Rom. xi. 17, ete.), 
whereby it marks the unity of life of the whole. But in these 
images, consecrated by scriptural use, the idea is expressed in 
a singularly illustrative manner; as, namely, in a tree not every 
Jittle branch is of any essential importance to its whole growth, 
but as many may be broken off, without causing any damage 
tu the entire tree, so also in the human race. But in two 


respects the destruction even of the smallest twig brings all the 





_tree_ to nothing. First, at the sprouting of the seed, secondly, 
_ at the grafting of the tree. By breaking off the apparently in- 
significant sprout, or the feeble graft, the whole tree is de- 
stroyed. Even so, mankind has two poles of life in its develop- 
ment, the condition of which decides the state of the whole. 
“Firstly, Adam, the bud, out of whom the whole race was 
developed; his death immediately after his creation would have 


annulled mankind, the injury he suffered damaged all the coming 
race, as a bruised bud makes the whole tree grow scant and 
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crooked. Secondly, Christ, whose relation to the race derived 
from Adam is like that of the noble graft to the wild tree [Jer. 
ii. 21];* could it be thought, that Christ had been taken away 
before the completion of His work, mankind would then have 


remained in their natural rudeness, just as_a tree, whose graft 


was destroyed, and which now puts forth mere water-shoots. 
But if the noble graft abide, it makes the whole tree noble; all 


juices, which are guided through it, change their nature, and 
are no more wild. Men are wont to say, that parables prove 
nothing; nevertheless, comparisons often teach by depth of 
meaning infinitely more and better than all abstract arguments, 
seeing they are derived from nature, the mirror of the glory of 
the unseen God, living demonstrations, as it were, of the Most 
High God Himself. It follows of course, that, according to the 


principles of these different views, the notions also, which pro- 
perly fall under consideration here, respecting the origin of 


_ souls, must be modified. The Pelagian can only consistently 


follow Creatianism, or what leads to the same isolating of men, 
Pre-existentianism, for which Benecke has again attempted to 
plead. But according to the Augustinian principle we are led 
to Traducianism, which alone has any agreement with Scrip- 
ture and experience, and kept clear of Materialism, is able to 
satisfy all requisitions of the Christian consciousness. The 
consequence, therefore, is, that, as the ewistence of this passage, 
with its precise explanations, effected no more for the Pelagians 
of all centuries, but their trying by subtleties to evade its im- 
port so opposite to their system; so even if the passage were 
not there, the Augustinians would be no further from their 
principle, since it rests by no means merely on these words, 
but upon the coherent doctrine of Scripture and its inward 
necessity. 


* As to how far it can be said that Christ represents also the sinful tendency in 
mankind, see the observations at Rom. viii. 3. 

+ The discussion of this subject at large we defer to Hebr. ix. 7, &ce. I have 
only now to remark, that it would not be very difficult to get rid of the objections, 
lately made by Tholuck (lit. Anz. Jahrg, 1834. Num. 23), against the traducian 
view, from the experience of bad children being often begotten of good parents, 
and vice versa; since the old man still lives even in the best, and germs of nobler 
life ave resting in the worst; but individually we cannot trace, without prejudicing 
in some degree the main view, by what law the one element or the other gains pre- 
dominance in the moment of generation. The assertion, however, that every tra- 
ducian view has materialism in it, is decidedly false, and will meet its refutation at 
the passage referred to. 
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A totally different position, however, regarding the questions 
which come under consideration in this passage, from that occupied 
by antiquity, has been adduced by the latest theology,* and from 
this station Usteri (Paul Lehrbegr., 4th edit. p. 24, &c.) gives 
his exposition. The latest theology is far from that mechanical 
contemplation of the world, upon which the Pelagian method of 
isolation rests; on the contrary, in respect to the relation of the 
individual to the whole, it takes entirely the side of the dynamic 
view of the world, which forms the basis of the Augustinian 
theory. But it deviates, nevertheless, in the result, because it 
sets out from a different view of evil. As Schleiermacher’s doc- 
trine of predestination could not but be quite different from the 
Augustinian, since he openly avowed the restoration ; so also 
the doctrine of original sin could not but take a different form, 
if evil, as he and the Hegel School assert, is to be held as mere 
negation. Adam’s fall could be no loss to him, for he had no- 
thing to lose, but only the manifestation of that deficiency which 
clave to him as creature; the sinfulness of the race could not 
proceed from Adam’s act, because all bear in themselves the 
same imperfection which made Adam’s fall necessary, and they 
just as much as Adam must have been brought into that oppo- 
sition, of which it is no advantage not to know ; Christ, accord- 
ingly, worked only so far in redeeming and atoning, as by His 
divine fulness of life he made up the created deficiency in the 
creature. Infinitely more full of spirit and depth of meaning, 
however, as this doctrine of modern theology is, than the flat 
Pelagian rationalism, we feel ourselves nevertheless unable to 
make it our own, since evil, according to the Scripture, is by no 
means represented as mere negation. It is not, indeed, like good 
in its complete manifestation, substance, as Manichzism holds, 
yet surely something real and positive; it has, that is, without 
substantiality its positive reality in the actually disturbed sym- 
metry. As such real disharmony in the relations ordained by 
God, Holy Scripture removes evil in its origin and its operative 

* The mode in which Benecke has proposed the passage should be understood, 
needs but a brief notice, since it proves itself at once to be untenable. He supposes, 
namely, as Origen, that every man has sinned by himself, not however in this world, 
but in a state of pr@-eaistence. The Scripture, however, dues not acknowledge any 
personal pree-existence, it teaches rather merely a pre-existent state of being in the 
divine mind, since God beholds the future as present. (Comp. thereon Ephes. 1. 4.) 


The farther defence of pree-existence by Benecke in a letter to Liicke (Stud. 1832. 
H. 3. p. 616, &c.), brings forward no new matter, 
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power into the spiritual world; from hence it continues to dif- 
fuse the effects of its disharmonious nature, until it finds its bar- 
‘rier at the element of good. Therefore is the fall of Adam set 
forth in the Bible as the opening of a gate that leads to the spirit- 
ual world, so that it is not his act, outward and isolate, which 
is-efficient, but that act in connexion with the frightful element 
to which it conceded entrance. So that, as a ‘spark thr thrown _ 
into. inflammable matter can enkindle a fire, to consume the 
greatest wood, or one stone taken from a protecting dam causes 
a whole-stream to pour away; so also Adam’s sin which might 
appear so trifling. Spark and stone, without ut touchwood and 
stream, could do no essential harm, so without the existence of 
a. kingdom of darkness Adam’s sin could not have caused such 
hurt. In. relation to this | kingdom Adam stood, like the porter, 
holding also as he did then in his hand the keys of the kingdom 
of Tight; he opened that ¢ door and the lot was cast for ages. In 
“the same position we “behold the Saviour. According to the 
history of the temptation the key to the kingdom of this world’s 
prince was offered also to Him, but He refused it and opened for 
mankind Paradise instead, whereby the stream of light then 
breaking in had power to scare off the shades of former night 
which ages had_been gathering. Thus comprehended, Adam— 
and Christ alone appear in their complete central meaning, as 
the Scripture sets them forth. They are the hinges, round which 
the doors of the powers of the universe move; the poles, from 
which life and death, light and darkness stream, which reveal 
themselves as well in the totality, as in every individual, in the 
power which they exercise on the world. The life of the great 
collective body, which we call mankind, oscillates between Adam 
and Christ, ay the life of the whole universe, for Adam’s fall and 
Christ’s resurrection are turning-points for the development of 
it all. (Comp. at Rome. viii. 19, &.) And even so the being 
touched by the life-stream of Christ is for individuals greater 
or less, for nations and men, the turning-point of their existence. 
If, therefore, the latest theology and. philosophy are to attain to 
a complete appropriation of the substance of the gospel, which 
they are trying for as a task of highest worth, a revision of the 
doctrine of evil and a deeper foundation for it will be of urgent 
necessity. (Comp. the observations at Matt. viii. 28.) 
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Ver. 12. The apostle now clearly, while connecting by 64 roiro 
the foregoing exposition of the efficacy both of the death and 
life of Christ, presumes by the comparison with dezep the rela- 
tion of Adam to the sinfulness of the whole race as acknowledged, 
The question however is, how far Paul could do this? For we 
certainly do not find among the Rabbins any common agreement 
upon the doctrine of original sin. They term the general sin- 
fulness bypbp. that is, “confusion, desolation,” or as original 


sin YA ys, that is, “the imagining* of evil.” (Comp. Bux- 
torf. lex. talm. pag. 973 and 2041.) At one time, however, they 


refer the origin of sin in man to Adam’s fall, at another they 
represent it as created with man by God.+ Meanwhile Tholuck 


observes justly, that the latter of these conceptions could pro- - 


_ceed only from the theory of cabbalistic emanation, which makes 
evil appear as mere negation ; now since no trace is to be found 
among the Jews of the properly Pelagian view, that every one 
is himself the originator of his own sinfulness by personal abuse 
of free will, we may so much the more consider the doctrine of 
Adam’s sin, as the causa efficiens of the sinfulness of his race, 
to have been the prevailing Jewish doctrine, for the cabbala 
kept constantly in narrower circles and the Apocrypha clearly 
shew, how much the doctrine of original sin at the time they 


*[Sinnen. See note, where ys is translated by “ Concupiscentia ;? its original 
meaning is “ bilden, fingere, form.” Gen. vi. 5. comp. Van Ess.] See also John 
Smith’s Select Discourses, 3d edit. pp. 317, 428, 430. 

+ Compare Schdttgen and Wetstein ad. loc. Tholuck and Reiche also have 
given copious extracts in their commentaries; the views of the Bible Dogmatists 
may be seen in Usteri, Paul. Lehrbegr. 8. 25, note. Among the passages which 
refer sin to the fall of Adam, besides the interpretations of later Rabbins, to which 
certainly less is to be conceded, and the Targums on Eccles. vii. 29, Ruth. iv. 22.— 
Jalkut Rubeni, fol. 18. 1, has considerable weight, where it is said : “nisi Adam 
peccaset, fuisset nudus et coitum exercuisset et concupiscentia prava neminem in- 
duxisset; postquam vero peccavit et concupiscentia prava YoiT 4° adest, nemo nu- 
dus incedere potest.” The pom 7x on the contrary appears as created by God in 
Sucea fol. 52, 2. { Quatuor sunt, quorum poenitet Deum, quod illa creaverit, nim- 
irum captivitatem, ‘Chaldzeos, Ismaelitas et concupiscentiam pravam.” / It may be 
questioned notwithstanding, whether creare here, like plantare in Aben Ezra ad 
Psalm. li. 7, ought not to be otherwise interpreted, namely, to be understood of the 
negative operation of God, permission. Nothing tells more for the correct appre- 
hension of the doctrine of the Rabbins than the circumstance that they had also 
conceived correctly the parallel between Adam and the Messiah as hisantitype. So 
in Neve Schalom, fol. 160,2. “ Quemadmodum homo primus (Adam) fuit Wx 
noma (that is, the first or rather only one in sin, the representative of the whole sin- 
ning race of man) sic Messias erit ultimus ad auferendum peceatum penitus.” The 
doctrine of the Messiah alone, in the complete form in which the Jews already had 
it, could not, indeed, consistently followed out, lead to any other view upon the 
origin of the sinfulness of the race, than that the whole must have fallen in Adam 


and through him. 
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were composed was formed. (Comp. Wisd. Sol. ii. 23, xu. 10, 
xiii. 1 ; Sirach xxv. 24.) Most decisive, however, is the collec- 
tive import of the Old Testament with its doctrine of the Messiah 
and His sacrifice, which, as:the Epistle to the Hebrews proves 
at large, necessarily presupposes the sinfulness of the whole race 
through Adam. For were all men born with the same moral 
powers as were created in Adam, and did they all sin by the 
the mere abuse of their own free will; neither regular expiatory 
sacrifices could have been beforehand ordained for all, since every 
moment some one might have proved himself to be quite pure, 
and at all events children who died in infancy must have been 
excepted, who nevertheless were just as unclean according to the 
law as all the dead were, nor could so thorough an influence have 
been derived from the appearing of One Person, as is connected 
with the Messiah. As far as regards passages like Ezek. xviii. 
1, &c., they are only apparently contradictory, for the doctrine 
of original sin on no account excludes the responsibility for par- 
ticular sins nor a faithful use of the proffered means of salvation 
spoken of in that chapter. The doctrine of original sin does not 

say, that-any one must steal, commit. adultery, or such like, on _ 
the contrary man possesses even after the fall, accor ding to the 
‘doctrine of Scripture and the Symbolical Books, power enough 
to perform opera civilia and to abstain from positive transgres- 
sions of the law; it only teaches, that man is unable by his own 
_ power to get rid of the prava concupiscentia, * the evil desire that 
~ swells up in the heart, and the proclivitas peccanda, into which 
the mere possibilitas peccandi created by God in the first man 
passed, when by the first sin he made room for the influence of 
darkness. 

Now, in what manner the Apostle could have put it, in order 
more clearly and decidedly to express his doctrine of the sin of 
Adam being causative of the sinfulness of his race, than by saying: 
Ar évds cvbpwrov % cmapria cig viv xdomov eiojAe, cannot certainly be 
conceived, notwithstanding artifice enough has been employed 
upon his simple words. For instance, it is attempted to evade 
the apostolic idea, by taking a&wapri« to mean independently sin- 


* Luther : ‘ Original sin is not done like all other sins, but it is, it liveth and 
_doeth all other sins.”—And in another place: “Thou canst do nothing but sin do 
as thou willest, all which thou'settest about is sin, and abideth sin, let it show as 
fine as it may ; beginning, furthering, and finishing is all God’s.” 
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ful actions (peccata actualia), while it designates the sinful habit 
(habitus peccandi), the expressions of which are termed d&mdp- 
Thun, Taparrawa, rapéBacis. So far as the sinful habit must be 
necessarily presupposed from these expressions of it, &wapri« 
may certainly denote the sinful act, but even the following ex- 
position of the Apostle shows, that, where a sinful act is to be 
expressly mentioned, he makes use of one of those words. Be- 
sides, supposing that éuapria might be so taken here, the 6/ évi¢ 
éy$peHrov (which thus occurs again 1 Cor. xv. 21), would be sufii- 
cient to forbid that the passage should be interpreted: ‘“ Adam 
opened the line of sinful acts,’ whereby alone it can be brought 
near to the Pelagian view. But the modern theory of sin being 
create in man is contradicted not only by the 6a but the «o7jrde. 
Sin existed already with and in Adam, it did not come first by 
him. According to that theory Paul must have written, “as 
sin in the first man first also manifested itself.”—The «ig cévdpw- 
aos ig moreover, as ver. 14 shows, Adam. If it is said, 1 Tim. 
ii. 14, of Eve, that she, not Adam, was deceived, this form of 
exposition refers merely to the relation of woman and man, the 
former being certainly the half the more accessible to sin, But 
where mention is made of the race collectively, and the relation 
of man and woman is not brought forward, Adam is named as 
the head of the first human pair, which is to be comprehended 
as unity. As consequence of sin death only is made prominent, 
in which’as the head of all evil every other form of it is com- 
prised. Here indeed éévaros signifies principally the death of 
the body, as also Gen. iii. 3, 4, but this had not been possible 
without the spiritual death, which entered with sin itself.* For 
it is the nature of death to disturb and separate that which 
belongs together; in the first state indeed men had no more the 
impossibilitas moriendi than the impossibilitas peccandi, but 
both the possibilitas non moriendi and non peccandi he had, and 
this passed by sin into the necessitas moriendi and the proclwi- 
tas peccandi. Thus, while the bodily death is the separation of 
the soul from the body, the spiritual death is represented as the 

* Comp. Augustine’s treatise hereon, in the first chapter of the thirteenth book, 
de civitate Dei; particularly in cap. 5, upon the question: “ Quod sicut iniqui 
male utuntur lege, quee bona est, ita et justi bene utuntur morte, que mala est.” 
‘Adam’s life after his fall was even as a slow dying, that reached its completion in 
jis physical death: Christ’s ¢woxeineis of mankind is also gradual, the height of which 


is in the glorification of the body. 
N 
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separation of the spirit from the soul. This latter, however, 
was not a total separation, as sin did not develop itself, as with 
the fallen angels, in man himself, but was brought to him from 
without, as in the temptation of Christ. The necessitas pec- 
candi appears therefore first as the ddvaros debrepos, as the high- 
est point of sinful development. The reciprocal operation of 
the spiritual and physical, which finds expression in this, is not 
however limited according to the Pauline doctrine merely to 
man, but its disturbance reacts also. upon the xr/o< generally, 
as at Rom. viii. 17, &c., will be further shown.* But nosooner 
has the expression sis %éojoy eicmrbe been used of Adam’s sin 
(where xéouog does not signify the universe, for sin was already 
in the spiritual world, but the world of man), than this sin is 
set in death, as its bitter fruit, as a principle penetrating 
through (dAder) the whole of the race, and, as is the course 
with every development, increasing and terminating in itself. 
(The olrws must be taken, therefore, “according to the connex- 
ion of sin and death.”) Although, therefore, Adam’s act was 
not the act of an isolated individual, but the act of the race, 
since he is not to be considered as one man by the side of and 
among many others, but as the man “+ yet the continuing pro- 
eress of sin is not so denied by the sin of his posterity, but 
most decidedly established with it. Only sin itself is ever to be 
considered as punishment ofsin, so that the sinning of the descen- 
dants became the very saddest consequence and punishment of 
the first sin. Had it been possible for the nearest descendants 
of Adam, for instance Abel or Seth, by perfect righteousness to 
stop the stream of corruption that came breaking in, to stand 
in the gap (Ezek. xxii. 30), Adam’s act would then have been 
of no greater importance than any other sin, and it would then 
have been not merely fitting for the Apostle to mention any 
other, in order to make the antitypical comparison with Christ’s 
act, but it would have answered even better, for instance, Cain’s 


_ *Glickler (p. 84) says very appropriately: “Sin has the power of reproducing 
itself in the next neighbour, and that to the full extent, with all its consequences, 
unless it be subdued by the mightier power (derived from Christ) of that neigh- 
bour’s life. Especially must this be the case with that neighbour, who owes his 
whole existence to a living organism, which is penetrated throughout by the power 
of sin. Here, conception is already a conception in sins, the first germ of life re- 
ceives already the whole shape of sin.” 

+ Rightly says Augustine: “ In Adamo omnes tunc peceaverunt, quando in ejus 
natura adhue omnes ille unus fuerunt.”? (De pece, mer. et rem. iii, 7.) 
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kulling would seemingly have formed a far stronger contrast 
with Christ being killed. But every one feels that such a thing 
would, according to St Paul’s way of thinking, have been quite 
untenable, for Adam’s sin is to him the mother of all the rest, 
and therefore, however insignificant in outward seeming, in its 
essence the sin of all sins, because the greatness of the sin de- 
pends on the situation which the sinner occupies, and no sinner 
ever yet stood where eternal love had placed Adam. 

After these observations, it is clear what ought to be thought 
of the ordinary Pelagian-rationalistic view, that the addition i 
@ wévres juuprov, signifies that the sinfulness of men is not 
caused by Adam’s act, but by their own sins. For it is evident 
that the Apostle is thinking of that sinning of all as being the 
consequence of Adam’s sin, and makes this addition only in 
order to show that if any one could have been supposed who 
sinned not, as the case was afterwards with Christ, then indeed 
a bound had been thereby set to death, provided that he occu- 
pied as central a position as Adam and Christ. Excepting this, 
it could only be said that the Apostle intends to intimate that 
the unfaithfulness of men, in not resisting sin even to the extent 
that they might have done, according to the moral powers still 
left to them, diffused the common sinfulness more quickly and 
generally than otherwise it would have been. Surely, there- 
fore, if é¢g g is not to be translated with the vulgate in quo,* 
and so this expression forms no proof in favour of the represen- 
tation of the race by Adam; still it forms no weapon against 
this doctrine itself, which, in the connexion of the whole argu- 
ment, is sufficiently established. Grammatically, 2g @ can only 
be taken as conjunction, as no antecedent can be fully traced, 
to which the relative could be easily applied.+ As such, ég’ ¢ 
answers to our “indem” (in that), =yiggn, and signifies the 


being at the same time, or together,t with another.§ As to 


* How little ¢y 6 would be contrary to Paul’s meaning, is shown by | Cor. xv. 
22, where it is said: dowep ty rH Addu rdvres arrobvicnovow, odrw nal tv rH Xgiorg 
mayres Cworoimbncovras. 

+ Gléckler and Schmid (ad loc. p. 191, &c.) would refer i¢’a to ddévaros, ** even 
unto which all sinned,” that is, to make death the réass of sin; but this has some- 
thing extremely forced. 

+ [Zugleichseyn. ] 

§ In passages like 2 Cor. v. 4, Phil. iti. 12, 2@’¢ is the conjunction also, not 
merely i7/ with the relative, but it cannot be admitted to be so here. According 
to Rothe’s explanation, who takes ¢@’« = tai rovry wore, the sense would also be: 
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Huuprov, many are of opinion that Paul is thinking of actual] sins 
in using the word, sins which proceed from the proclwitas pec- 
candi; but if the sdvres, as the representation of the whole 
chapter requires, is to be understood in its properest sense of 
the totality, and so to include children dying in unconsciousness, 
this view naturally gets involved in extreme perplexity, and 
can only fall back upon the assertion that Paul is only speaking 
of individuals capable of sin; an assertion, however, which as- 
suredly draws on the difficult argument, where the capability 
for sins begins.* How entirely untenable this view is, appears 
by this its own principal support in the most glaring light!. 
Augustine’s theory, on the contrary, although his translation 
of é’ & by in quo is wrong, is here in thought impregnable. 
For the #uaprov signifies “being sinful,” together with commit- 
ting sin,” and it is only casual in individuals that the latter 
does not issue from the former, the being sinful remaining 
nevertheless; the sense of the words therefore is: “in that (in 
Adam) all (without any exception) sinned, and with the greater 
number as consequence thereof the original sin expressed itself 
besides in further sinful acts, therefore did death also, the 
wages of sin, pierce through to all.” Taken so the imputatio in 
penam et reatum of the sin of Adam has its truth; taken so the 
efficiency of Christ, in whom all in fact rose again just as they 
had in fact fallen in Adam, forms with that truth a true paral- 
lel. The question how in Adam all who were not yet in eXis- 
tence could sin with him, has difficulty in it only so long as the 


“in such wise that, under the certainty that.” But he assumes that all sinned 
themselves. Now this was not so; death struck many without their having them- 
selves sinned, e. g., all infant children. But it is just on révees that all the em- 
phasis in the argument is laid. According to the Apostle’s meaning, therefore, é» 
aire is doubtless to be supplied, and the passage to be taken thus: since they had 
all (collectively) sinned, namely, in Adam. This sense, too, alone agrees with what 
follows, where even the difference of the sinning, of those, for instance, who lived 
before the Mosaic law, from Adam’s sinning, is set forth. Adam acted as person, 
and transgressed a positive command of God, the collective body sinned only in 
him; yet the punishment of death fell upon all together, as a proof, that even the 
participation in the general sin is of itself sin before God, although certainly in 
another sense than purely personal sin. (Upon the classical usage of ¢@@ in the 
signification ¢x} rodcw adore, comp. Matthie’s Gr. § 479, p. 1063; Bernhardy’s 
Syntax, p. 268; Fritzsche ad loe. p. 299, &¢.—Upon the use of the synonymous éy 
4, comp. at Rom. viii. 3.) 

* The manner in which Meyer (in his comm. ad loc.) tries to solve the difficulty, 
why children should die in infancy, if death is the consequence of actual sins only, 
is too meagre; he supposes (p. 120): “Paul entirely forgot this necessary excep- 
tion (!)” Elsewhere surely the memory of the great Apostle is not wont to fail 
him in any respect. 
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isolation of individuals is maintained. If this be given up, all 
takes a simple form, and in Adam every one of his descendants 
must have sinned with him, just as in the act of one man, all 
his members and every drop of blood co-operate; and in an army 
not the general only conquers or is defeated, but every warrior 
of the host conquers or is conquered with him.* 

As concerns the structure of the whole sentence dorep has no 
apodosis. To consider ver. 13—17 as parenthetic digression, in 
favour of which Reiche, after Grotius, Wetstein, and Flatt, has 
again pronounced, is harsh, because in this digression the sub- 
stance of the thought proper to the conclusion is already anti- 
cipated. It is better, therefore, to suppose an anacoluthon here 
also, and to consider ver. 18 as recapitulating resumption of the 
discourse of ver. 12. So Rothe explains it, as also Winer, 
Riickert, and others. Besides this conception of the passage 
as anacoluthon, De Wette’s view is the only one which can 
claim any attention, that the second member is introduced with 
Joep, and the first presupposed from what has been said before, 
as wonep occurs Matt. xxv. 14. But it is decidedly against this 
interpretation, that in what has been said before the preceding 
member has not been sufficiently expressed, to be immediately 
understood by the words: 6 rodro dorep. Moreover, with this 
acceptation it seems as though the principal reflection intended 
to be brought in view by the Apostle were, the connexion of 
sinful man with Adam; but it is quite the reverse, for the chief 
object with Paul is to set forth the connexion of the faithful 
with Christ. Henée this principal idea must also be considered 
as resting upon the bythought,+ supposed to be taken for 
granted, the sinfulness of men since Adam, and therefore an orws 
follow the Jere. But as it was Paul’s intention to show the 
difference as well as the similarity between Adam and Christ, 
and further to draw the attention to the relation of the law to 
these two poles of the life of man, and the parallel resulted of 
itself from the line of argument; he let go the conclusion, and 
returned, ver. 18, to the leading thought.—In the Codd. D.E. 


* Riickert’s explanation of ver. 12 is quite correct. Hesays, p. 216, “ Accord- 
ing to this verse, therefore, Adam is the originator of human sinfulness, and so far 
the first cause of death; but men have withal by their own sinning deserved it.” 
Only the last part of the sentence is not quite strictly expressed, for Paul does not 
intend to allege two causes, the sinning of men rather is itself founded in Adam’s 
sin; their unfaithfulness has only enhanced sin the higher. 

+ [Nebengedanken. ] 
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F.G., and other critical authorities, 6 édvaros is omitted before 
3j0e. Much may certainly be said, as well critically as exe- 
getically, in favour of the omission; as davaro¢ for instance is 
only subordinate,* it seems more fitting to refer di7jAde to apaprie 
the principal idea, out of which the presence of édvaros follows 
of course. But the reading 6 ddvaris 6/j20ev appears the more 
preferable on account of ver. 13 being connected with the 
former by yd, since the mention of amupria afterwards requires 
dcivarog to be immediately preceding, which as mere consequence 
presupposes the cause, and as the head is named for all conse- 
quences. 

Ver. 13, 14 This general dominion of death, even in the 
time before the promulgation of the positive Law of Moses, when 
therefore men could not by personal transgression of the law 
incur guilt as Adam did (vii. 7), proves the presence of sin in 
mankind, through the influence of the first sin, for the righteous. 
__God cannot suffer punishment (that is, éévaros here) to come, 
where there is no guilt. These two verses are commonly 
~ considered as a passing observation; but such is not the case, 
according to the connexion of the subject, which has been in- 
dicated. The Apostle uses them rather, immediately to corro- 
borate the principal thought in ver. 12. That sin was in the 
world after the law he presumes as a matter of course, but even 
before it, he says, sin was there, as death proves, although it 
might have been supposed, there was no sin, because there was 
no commandment to transgress. Paul therefore clearly infers 
the imputatio reatus from the imputatio pence peccat: Adami- 
tict. As far as regards the supposition of many of the most 
distinguished expositors and dogmatists, as Origen, Augustine, 
Thomas Aquinas, Melanthon, Beza, that the sinfulness of chil- 
dren is intended here, this view, although inadmissible of itself, 
has somewhat of truth, in that the period from Adam to Moses 
is in fact the time of the childhood of mankind. Adam himself 
before the fall occupied indeed a higher station of consciousness, 
but after it he sunk with his descendants to a childish consci- 
ouslessness, in which not even a law could be given to men. 
Every individual has a similar period in his own life, during the 


. Rothe (p. 36) protests against éévaros being subordinate, but the dia ris éuae- 
cing 6 ddvuros clearly enough makes death to be conditioned by sin; it is subor- 
dinate, therefore, although it becomes especially prominent afterwards. 
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twilight consciousness of childhood (comp. at vii. 9, &c.); never- 
theless man, like the race in the whole, ay the very child in the 
cradle, is even during this period in sin, and suffers the punish- 
ment for sin, even death; so that here it is perfectly clear how 
the Apostle in the use of uapriw would not be understood to 
mean sinful independent actions, but the state of wnward dis- 
harmony, from which outward disharmony, whose head is death, 
takes rise. This state of disharmony is found also in the beast, 
ay in the physical creation (Rom. viii. 17, &c.), but it is called 
cwapria only where the possibility of conscious development is 
given, elsewhere péopé only. 

Ver. 13. Paul does not mean any absolute absence of law, as 
Rom. ii. 14, 15 shows; where, however, there is no outward law, 
it is only by very indistinct warnings that the inward law gives 
indication of itself, especially in the twilight life of childhood, 
Personal imputation (éaroyeisdus) of personal acts (the unconsci- 
ous one shares only the burden of the many’s guilt), is there- 
fore out of the question during such a state.* Yet a @uoireia 
éavdérov found place (opposed to the kingdom established by 
“Christ, the Busireia Cais), even (xai) over those who had not, 
like Adam, transgressed a positive command; death therefore 
has naturally no less dominion over those who, arrived at a 
state of consciousness, have by their own guilt increased the sin 
which they inherited—The 4 before apuprijcuras is omitted 
in some of the Fathers. But as all MSS. have it, and the con- 
text properly understood requires it, the omission can only pro- 
ceed from misinterpretation—The éa/ rq dwowmaurs answers to 
mopt> (Daniel x. 16.) With an entirely new thought: é¢ éors 


riog rot wérdovrog, Paul now passes to that statement to which 
the representation of the efficacy of Adam’s sin is intended 
merely to be a foil. Christ and Adam bear the relation of 


* The acceptation of #aacyeivéas proposed by Usteri (fourth edit. of the Paul. 
Lehrbegr. p. 42) and Glockler (p. 82), instead of the éxplanation given here, and 
. correctly put forth by Riickert also, is quite inadmissible. 'They would have it to 
be understood not of the imputation of God, but of the self-imputation of men, so 
that the sense should be: “ Without law, man does not impute sin to himself, that 
is, he is not conscious of it as such, heeds it not, therefore, and does not take it duly 
to heart.” This, however, does not agree with the context, because it is not the 
subjective judgment of man which is there treated of, but the judgment of God. 
God indeed allows death admission to all men, because it is the consequence of the 
collective guilt contracted through Adam, but the individual guilt of men is not 
yet punished, as is shown by the instance of Cain and Lamech, the law being wanting. 
(Comp. upon the régeois at Rom. iii, 25.) 
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antitype to type, or as a Rabbin says: q)p SM DIN iD 
mvinr—that is: “the mystery of Adam is the mystery of the 


Messiah.” The elements of forgotten typology are becoming 
more and more recognised, and cannot, consistently with truly 
historical exposition, be overlooked in the New Testament. 
The Old Testament is a wépwois rig &Andeins to all the writers of 
the New Testament, and according to this principle Christ must 
naturally appear as the second Adam (1 Cor. xv. 45), the whole 
race being represented by him after a spiritual manner, just as 
by Adam after an outward manner. Now the point of compari- 
son between Adam and Christ here is manifestly the passing of 
sin and of righteousness from them upon all. Accordingly this 
passage must present great obstacles to Benecke’s doctrine of 
pree-existence; he is obliged, therefore, to have recourse to the 
forced interpretation, that wéarovrog must be taken as neuter, 
scil. yévous, so for Adam to be called a type of the race to come, 
because all sinned like him. How arbitrary this construction is, 
is evident. 

Ver. 15. The relation between the efficacy of Adam and that 
of Christ is however with all similarity still a different one; the 
power which appears in Christ is one of incomparably greater 

‘might.* But this preponderance is not, with Grotius and 
Fritzsche, to be referred to a mere logical More of possibility 
and certainty, but to the intensive power of grace. First of all 
(ver. 15) it shows itself stronger, in that in Adam’s sin the 
principle of righteousness merely is manifested, but in Christ 
the overflowing element of divine grace. Newt (ver. 16) Adam 
produced mere negative effect, but Christ positive, forgiving 
the many sins by His sacrifice. Ay, not by forgiveness merely 
does He operate, but also (ver. 17) by communicating a new 
and higher life. Then follows, in ver. 18, 19, an antithetic 
repetition of the whole thought. Here accordingly Paul asserts 
the idea of the wicartous office of Christ, with which the doc- 
trine of the satisfaction expressed Rom. iii. 24, 25, is so closely 
united. For were Christ one man beside and among many others, 


* The whole exposition given here may be used in favour of the doctrine of the 
restoration. Since namely Adam’s sin came in fact to all, its power would appear 
greater than the power of Christ, if the wicked could resist the latter, and it pene- 
trated all. That would, however, lead to the gratia irresistibilis, which Paul does not 
teach, as will be shown at ch. ix.; we must, therefore, with regard to the greater 
power of grace, lay emphasis only on those points which are brought forward. 
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it were indeed inconceivable, how His doing and suffering could 
have any essential influence upon collective humanity; He 
could have worked only by doctrine and example; but He is, 
besides His divine nature, to be conceived of as the Man, that is, 
as realising the absolute idea of mankind, and therefore potenti- 
ally bearing mankind in Himself spiritually, just as Adam did 
corporeally. This character of the human nature of Christ is 
designated in dogmatism by the term «mpersonalitas, and Philo, 
anticipating the profound idea, described the Logos as riv xaz’ 
aARbsiay dvdpwrov, that is, as the idea of man, the human ideal. 
According to this His universal character, the Redeemer be- 
comes in twofold respect vicarious ; * first, in that standing in 
the stead of sinful men, by His own suffering he takes their 
suffering on Himself, as sacrifice for the sins of the world; then, 
in that He perfected in Himself absolute righteousness and 
holiness, so that the believer does not generate them afresh, but 
receives their seed in the Spirit of Christ. The former is the 
obedientia passiva, the Jatter the obedientia activa. The latter 
will be further treated of at ver. 19; of the former it is to be 
remarked, that it is commonly said of Christ in the language of 
the New Testament: itp qua axtdave. Meanwhile it has been 
already noticed at Matt. xx. 28, that epi also, dsé, and even 
dyriisused. The most of these prepositions certainly can signify 
' no more than “for, in behalf of,’ but in dz the signification 
“in the place of, instead,” is clearly prominent, which, accord- 
ing to ver. 7, and 2 Cor. v. 20, ixép also undoubtedly bears. But 
according to the antithesis here carried through of Adam and 
Christ, it becomes perfectly evident that the Apostle conceives 
the life and death of our Lord as vicarious, so that what took 
place in Him, in fact went on in all (2 Cor. v.15.) Now the 
reason for putting the expression yépicowa here (ver. 15) in oppo- 
sition to rapéarua (the sin of Adam), as also ver. 16 parallel 
with édépnue is, in order that the circumstance of its having been 
done once for all may be marked in the act of Christ’s love, in 
opposition to the sin committed once for all by Adam; the effect 
of the termination ya being to denote this.f Long intervals 


* In both relations the power of Christ in its transition into mankind is to be 
compared with a movement proceeding from a centre, concentrically diffusing it- 
self. Christ brings His death and resurrection to every individual, the former for 
the old, the latter for the new man. 


+ Compare Buttman’s large Gram. B. ii. p. 314. The syllable 4»; denotes the 
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decide not on mankind’s destinies, but moments; even so also 
in the life of individuals and nations there are precisely-limited 
moments in which the determination to better or worse for long 
periods is at stake, parting-ways which for long spaces condition 
the development to come. 

0; «oarof (with the article) is equal to wdvres above ver. 12. 
As Augustine cont. Jul., vi, 12 says: omnes revera sunt multi. 
Without the article, indeed, a part only of the race could be 
meant,* but with it the expression has regard to the preceding 
THITES. 

Xdéps is general, the love of God in its utterance towards sin- 
ners, duped its special utterance in the mission and the work of 
Christ. Tepicsebw is not to be taken transitively, as Paul cer- 
tainly ‘uses the word (2 Cor. ix. 8; Eph. i. 8; 1 Thess. iii. 12), 
but, as ordinarily, intransitive. The aorist is put, that grace in 
its historical manifestation in the work of Christ may be set in 
the balance against dé0avov, the operation of justice. ; 

Ver. 16,17. But there isa further distinction between Christ’s 
efficacy and that of Adam, in that it operates not merely nega- 
tively but positively, justifying mankind from the infinitely many 
transgressions, yea even imparting to them a new and higher life. 

Ver. 16. The reading éwupriwaros is found instead of &mapry- 
cuvros, arising doubtless merely from the seeming incompleteness 
of the antithetic member. A? évis d:xu/ov must certainly have 
been added to ddpyua, if the sentence were to have been filled 
up. Kpfwa is the operation of the divine justice objectively con- 
sidered, which could but show itself as xardéxpiyww after Adam’s 
the first man’s sin. According to the antithesis éx roaardy rapa- 
arawcrwv, the only word that can be supplied after 2& évéc 1s rapa- 
arémaros. In the é« rorrav raparrudrwy, roAAGY IS not to be 
taken as masculine; the many sins rather are opposed to Adam’s 
one. The preposition, however, is not to be construed in either 
case in the sense of “ proceeding from,” but it is to be under- 
stood “on account of, in consequence of;” so that the 
sense is: “in consequence of one sin the operation of 
God’s justice passed into condemnation, in consequence of 


abstract, ~« the concrete, nz» fluctuates between both. This with reference to 
Rothe’s opinion, who thinks this conception of xégicue and daenua capricious. 

* Glockler’s observation is wrong, when he says that vévres could not be used, 
because the one is taken out. For it is the same thing at ver. 18, and yet révres 


is used there. Besides the one continues to belong to the whole, nay he is the 
whole. 
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the many sins among mankind the operation of God’s grace 
passed into justification.” * The use of d:xa/wua here and ver. 
18 is peculiar, as was observed at Rom. iii. 21. Commonly it 
signifies that which in a particular case is d/xasv, therefore “sta- 
tute, ordinance, évroaj.” But here it is used, as dimaiwors Cus in 
ver. 18 shows, like dixaiworg = 70 dimcuody, HPT. This deviation 


from the common use in the passage before us is founded in the 
structure of the whole sentence. The Apostle’s point was, to 
contrast the act of Christ’s efficacy to the act of the fall; now 
dimetwua expressed the momentary better than da/wors.—Ver. 
17. The dative raparrémar: denotes the causa efficiens of death, 
dic rod ivég designates Adam as the organ, through whom the 
cause became operative. So was God also through Christ the 
causa efficiens of His work (2 Cor. v. 19). The dmasoodng is that 
which is worked in man by the dafwors = dixaiwma of Christ.— 
By an easy turn of the parallel, instead of putting Cw itself as 
the reigning power in opposition to the reigning dédévaros, the 
Cavres are represented with Christ as those who reign @ 77 Bac 
Acig Tou Ozov. 

Ver. 18, 19. Finally the Apostle once more comprises in these 
verses this great contrast between Adam and Christ, and in so 
doing not only lays the emphasis upon the efficacies being each 
universal,t but indicates also, that the dimasoodvy and (a4, which 
he had just before treated abstractedly as separate moments, in 
the concrete fall into each other, only with this distinction, that 
the é:xaiwsig constantly appears as absolute, no degrees being 
conceivable in the forgiveness of sins, the Za on the contrary is 
represented as gradually growing perfect.—In ver. 19, the idea 
which grounds this whole passage is expressed in altered terms, 
and with a distinctness, which renders Paul’s real meaning more 
perceptible than all he has said before.} Not the personal 

* Tf 22 ivés and ?x 7o22av are to form an antithesis, it might be supposed whether 
the many sins did not designate those merely which brought Christ to the cross ; 
truly, but this was done not merely by the sins of those who lived at the time, but 
of all men of all times, so that it comes to the same thing. The emphasis in this 
verse, moreover, is laid on Yixaiapa, God did not only forgive the sins, but he made 


the sinners righteous. 

+ As olaroracl is said as well of Christ as of Adam, i. e., révres, it must be said, to 
evade the restoration, that mention is made here of the divine purpose in the work 
of the redemption, not of its result, (Comp. upon the restoration more particularly 
at ix. 1, and xi. 25. 

+ Yet Usteri says (p. 27) even of this passage, that it says no more than: “ that 


in the sinfulness of Adam, which first made itself known as actual conscious sin in 


transgressions of individual men, but the disobedience of Adam 
was alone the foundation of all being sinners; and just so the 
reverse; the personal striving of individuals could not make 
them righteous (for the very best effort of man’s own powers 
remains powerless and defiled without Christ’s support), but the 
obedience of Christ is the only effectual cause of the righteous- 
ness of all. No expression can be imagined by which Paul could 
have himself more distinctly defined vers. 12 and 15, and pro- 
tected his meaning from erroneous conceptions; if notwith- 
standing he has not succeeded in preventing them, the cause of 
the failure can only at last be found in the heart's resistance to 
this doctrine, bringing as it does to nothing all man’s self-sufli- 
ciency, a resistance which even unconsciously asserts itself while 
interpreting such passages.—The expression taxoq applied to 
Christ deserves a closer consideration here, as the question re- 
garding the obedientia activa and passive is connected with it. 
(Comp. Phil. ii. 8.) Now we must certainly allow, that the 
doctrine of the obedientia activa cannot be proved from this 
passage, for the nearest signification of draxoq in contrast to 
xapaxoh (Adam’s eating of the fruit) must be the obedient sur- 
render of Christ to death, as the once done act of love, to which 
Phil. ii. 8 also has reference. Nevertheless the doctrine of 
the obedientia activa has foundation in the Scripture, only it 
must be laid on other passages, for instance Rom. viii. 30. The 
whole life of Christ as such is His work, and even His death, as 
the summit, receives its significance only from its connexion with 
the perfect life of our Lord. As death and resurrection, so are 
even in this whole life the active and passive obedience of Chnist 
related, it being however borne in mind, that the distinction is 
not an absolute one, since the highest passivity cannot be ima- 
gined without activity, nor the latter without the former. 

Ver. 18. dpa ov is, according to Bible use, placed at the be- 
ginning of the sentence, which certainly is not conformable to 
classic use. (Comp. Rothe ad loe. p. 136.)—In ver. 18 also, xpijua 
and ycpioma epyeras are to be supplied after ver. 16. As to xara- 
srabhoovras in ver. 19, xadioraodas certainly signifies “to be set 


the transgression of a positive command, the sinfulness of the whole human nature 
was brought fo light.” How the words 3:0 ris raguxons rod tvo¢ could be chosen to 
express such a thought as this, the foundation of which is the false assumption that 
sinfulness belongs to the character of the creature, is inconceivable. 
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forth as somewhat, and by the setting forth to be pronounced to 
be somewhat,” so that the expression is parallel with AoyZeobcs 
2s Oimcusoodvqy. But as the discourse relates to the operation of 
God, it must be borne in mind, that God cannot pronounce any 
one to be what he is not; so far xad/oraodas, like xareiodas, évowd- 
Zeodas, coincides with sivas. 

Ver. 20. The Apostle’s readers must naturally after this ex- 
position have felt it requisite to ascertain, in what relation then 
the law, which is also a divine institution, stood to the principal 
turning-points of the world’s history.* Paul therefore briefly 
touches upon this question, although in chap. vii. he discusses it 
at large. His view is briefly this: the import of the law is in-—} 
its being a preparatory step of the life of faith, it comes in be- 
tween Adam and Christ, to awaken the consciousness of sin, 
and thereby to sharpen the longing for redemption. (Comp. at-— 
iii. 30, and vii. 24, 25.) The chief object, therefore, in its being 
given is not that it may be fulfilled, for no one exists, who could 
keep it in its intrinsi¢ meaning, as it is set out in the Sermon 
on the Mount, and a half or improperly fulfilled law is before 
God a law not kept at all (Gal. iii. 10), although the prevention 
of gross sins is before man not unimportant (Gal. 111. 19); but it 
is to be the radaywyrs cig Xprorsv (Gal. iii. 24). In so far, how- 
ever, as it is of divine, eternal nature (vii. 12), it continues even 
for the faithful the absolute rule of the development of life. 

In the xape:o72.0ev not only its coming in between is indicated, 
but also that it was something beside, and not absolutely neces- 
sary, for in the efficacy of Christ the law is given also; its ante- 
cedent promulgation by Moses was only to facilitate man’s way__ 
in getting to Christ.—The zapérrujuo is remarkable, for the law 
was certainly to enhance sin inwardly, but the outward bursts of 
sin were to be checked (Gal. iii. 19) and not increased by it; yet 
rupdrrus cannot signify the sinful state.t Doubtless therefore 
the expression here must be taken thus; the law indeed is not 
purposedly to multiply the outbreaks of sin, but they are not- 


i 


* The treatise, Gal. iii. 19, &c., is quite a parallel to this; the commentary upon 
it may be compared here. 

+ Rothe’s supposition must be considered faulty, according to which the saga - 
xroee isto mean Adam’s ragerrwpu more and more developing itself, and diffusing 
itself according to its effects. In treating of the operation of the law upon the 
sinful state, the actual sins of single individuals only, but not the collective act of 
Adam, can be intended. 
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withstanding the inevitable consequences of it (vii. 8); now, 
inasmuch as the consciousness of sin is awakened by it, the 
transgression itself may be also regarded as an object of the law. 
It is inappropriate to take iva. merely éxBurimiic, it 1s clearly con- 
trary to the Apostle’s meaning to consider it as mere conse- 
quence, as chap. vii. 8, ete., will further show. He regards the 
law as a beneficial medicine, which forces outwards a disease, 
which is raging undiscerned in the noble parts within.* On 
account of the aorists of is taken better with Grotius and De 
Wette in the signification “as,” instead of “where:” the Apostle 
is speaking of the regulations of God quite in their objective cha- 
racter, the subjective conception of them does not come into play. 
The aorist érAeévace goes on, therefore, to the fact of the killing 
of the Son of God, in which sin actually reached its summit, but 
at the same time grace set forth her over-measure, in. that the 
salvation of the world was gained and made sure by the highest 
sin. Rothe endeavours to explain the aorists from the cireum- 
stance, that the sentence, in his opinion to be taken as paren- 
thesis (ci—ydéps), contains a thought expressed as an axiom.or 
proverb. But this is contradicted by the peculiar constitution 
of the thought, which has its place entirely within the Pauline 
theory, but has nothing at all of a proverbial character in it.— 
‘Yaeprepiooziw is to be taken like rAcovéZw intransitively, in the 
signification “being rich beyond.” In the passages 2 Cor. vii. 
4; 1 Tim. i. 14, the parallel iseprrcovadw occurs. 

Ver. 21. The absolute reign of grace, therefore, to eternal life 
(vi. 22, 23) is the final aim of redemption through Christ, while 
till then sin reigned to death. 

The strict antithesis would have required és édvarov or év Cwf, 
but év denotes expressly, that sin itself is spiritual death, «is makes 
the aim more prominent.—The dixasoedvy is taken as the means 
by which grace exercises her dominion. But at the very founda- 
tion Christ Himself is considered as the holy Instrument, 

* Augustine correctly expresses himself upon the relation of the law: “ Data est 
lex ad ostendendum, quantis quamque arctis vineulis peccatorum constricti tene- 
rentur, qui de suis viribus ad implendam justitiam preesumebant.” Equally so 
Calvin: ‘ Erant quidem homines naufragi ante legem, quia tamen in suo interitu 
sibi videbantur natare, in profundum demersi sunt, quo illustrior fieret liberatio, 
quum inde preeter humanum sensum emergant. Neque vero absurdum fuit, legem 
hac partim de causa ferri, ut homines semel damnatos bis damnet; quia nihil jus- 


tius est, quam modis omnibus adduci homines, imo convictos trahi, ut mala sua 
sentiant.” 
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through which the reign of life is realised ; inasmuch namely as 
the Father who sends the Son into the flesh, is acknowledged 
as the First Cause of the decree of grace. 


§ 10. THE BELIEVER IS DEAD TO SIN. 
(VI. 1—VII. 6.) 


It is not likely that the passing notice of the law and its rela- 
tion to grace (v. 20, 21), induced the Apostle Paul in what fol- 
lows to proceed to refute the error, that we might continue in 
sin that grace should abound. It answers far better to connect, 
as Rothe does (p. 49), the subsequent words with the leading 


thought of chap. v. in this manner: “What shall we say, then, ~ 


in this state of things? Namely, seeing that. justification through 

faith in the redemption by Christ according to its specific opera-_ 
tion is essentially the sanctification of believers. Shall we, 
therefore, yet think of continuing in sin?” The Apostle then 
prosecutes the refutation of this error in such a manner, that 
the principal idea of the section, the vicarious relation of Christ 
to the collective whole, always continues in the foreground, and 
forms the main of the argument. Although, however, accord- 
ing to the tenor of the epistle in the whole, the treatise that 
follows can form no more than an accessory part, it is notwith- 
standing of the highest importance for the practical application 
of the Apostle’s doctrine of justification by faith without the 
works of the law; and this indeed not merely at that time, but 
in every time, and especially in the present. For firstly, there 
are never wanting persons who, in fact, misunderstand this holy 
doctrine, and through misunderstanding misuse it. Whether it 
be that stupidity, or which is perhaps more common, more or less 
unconscious impurity is the cause, certain it is that many con- 
strue the doctrine of justification as though they now had leave 
to live on quietly in-sin, as if Christ would make a man blessed 
with sin, which is itself unblessedness, and not from sin. No 
one has ever consciously taught such doctrine, because it is in 
fact too absurd for the lowest grade of spiritual development 
not to acknowledge the perverseness of it; but insincerity of 


heart makes the consciences of many dull, and in such a state 
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they apply the doctrine falsely, and turn grace to wantonness. 
(Jude ver. 4.) But, secondly, this treatise is no less important, 
because the opponents of the doctrine of justification regard this 
abuse of it as one reece! to it, ud sree founded 1 in it, 
as an esr SIR? one. In this error are found not 
‘merely all thorough rationalistic-pelagian theologists, but others 
also, who with no living experience of the nature of faith and of 
justification, are animated by a kind of legal jealousy, and flatter 
themselves that by their own effort they can soon attain, if they 
do not already exhibit the type of absolute perfection. For every 
one, however, who is willing to see, the apostolic doctrine may, 
under the guidance of this section, with very little pains be 
perfectly justified; on the other hand, indeed, no help is to be 
found against impurity of heart, or against the conceit of self- 
righteousness, unless grace itself reveals to hearts their secret_ 
sins; at least the statement of the Apostle has not itself been 
~able to prevent the errors either of the former or of the latter. 
Meanwhile the Scripture fulfils even by this inability one of its 
purposes, that, namely, of becoming, like Christ himself, the fall 
of many (Luke ii. 34), not to destroy them, but by revealing to 
them their most secret sins of arapenityy or of conceited self- 
confidence, to save them. 

Ver. 1, 2. Without noticing any particular party—such as 
Jews or F ew-Christians only—-the Apostle proposes the question 
quite generally, as one proceeding from impurity of heart in 
general,—whether according to what had been said the meaning 
be, that sin could be continued in, in order to let grace have its 
full power? He answers this question most decidedly in the 
negative, by designating the faithful as those who are dead with 
respect to sin, who cannot therefore live in it any more.* This 
idea of the faithful being dead, Paul carries through to ver. 11, 
and that in such a manner as to regard the death of Christ not 
merely as a symbol of the death of the faithful, but as a real 
event in themselves, of which they are partakers, as they are 





“So Calvin, when he justly observes: “ Plusquam igitur preepostera esset operis 
Dei inversio, si occasione gratize, quee nobis in Christo offertur, peccatum vires col- 
ligeret. Neque enim medicina morbi, quem extinguit, fomentum est.” Yet man 
can hardly believe in the power of Christ without law; hence Luther says well: 
“ The multitude will have a Moses with horns;” that is, the law with its frighten- 
ing power. 
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also of His resurrection through faith. Here then is mau fest, 
how keenly and with what thorough decision Paul conceives 
and applies the vicarious office of Christ. He is mankind; what 
came to pass in Him, in fact went on in all, in Him are all dead, 
have all suffered death for sin, in Him are all risen again and 
have received the new life. The history of Jesus therefore is a 
living continuing history, since it is livingly repeated in every 
one. (1 Pet. ii. 24.) According to the Pelagian interpretation, 
this passage is understood only of the resolve or the vow of ab- 
staining from sin, which was entered into at baptism. But Paul 
would clearly contradict himself by such a thought, for down to 
iii. 20, he had shown at large that man is incapable, by mere 
resolve, to renounce sin. According to such an acceptation, 
moreover, even the doFéZew in the passage, Rom. viii. 30, could 
not be conceived as a thing already past, but it is put in the 
aorist, just as all the other moments are. The Pauline idea 
doubtless is, that our Lord in those words upon the cross, “it is 
finished,” declared the work of atonement and redemption to be 
accomplished not merely for himself, but also for all believers of 
all times, so that whoever believes in Him as surely died with 
him,* as with Him rose again. Such a postulate, too, is not 
merely admissible or the like, but necessary [as a consequence] 
from the idea of the vicarious office, that as in Adam all fell, so 
must all die and rise again in Christ, for He was themselves. 

Griesbach is right in putting the reading éamévwuev into the 
text, and Lachmann also; while other codd. read éaiefwmev, ears 
pevowev, exynevorev. The last is the reading of the tewt. rec., and 
has distinguished critical authorities also in its favour; it must, 
notwithstanding, be considered inferior to the first. ” Arodvjoxery, 
like fj» rm (ver. 10), is, even in profane authors, the usual figu- 
rative mode of expression for ‘‘ entertaining or breaking off con- 
nexion with any one.” But the following exposition shows, 
that Paul does not merely mean the expression figuratively, but 
conceives it inwardly indeed, yet quite really. Adr7 by itself 
might have stood for év air7. 

Ver. 3, 4. In proof of the affirmation above, Paul appeals to 

* The old man is not to be gradually sanctified, but must die as sinner, as Luther 
aptly says: ‘“ Flesh and blood abideth ever and ever unclean, until] they fetch shovel 
strokes upon it;” that is, until it is dead and buried. Andin another place: “ We 
must scourge the old man and strike him in the face, pain him with thorns, and 


pierce him through with nails, until he boweth his head and giveth up the ghost.” 
0 


‘ 
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the conscience of his readers with regard to their own experience. 
They had gone through, he says, in baptism the death, nay, the 
burial of Christ with Him, as also the awakening up unto a new 
life.* In this place, also, we must by no means think of their 
own resolutions only at baptism, or see no more in it than a 
figure, as if by the one half of the ancient rite of baptism the sub- 
mersion, the death and the burial of the old man—by the second 
half, the emersion, the resurrection of the new man—were no 
more than prefigured; we must rather take baptism in its i- 
ward meaning, as spiritual process in the soul. That which was 
already objectively fulfilled on and in the person of Jesus, the 
same is appropriated subjectively through him in faith to man; 
he experiences the power as well of the sufferings and of the 
death, as of the resurrection of the Lord (Phil. iii. 10). Ac- 
cordingly this efficacy can only be ascribed to the baptism of 
erown persons, and in their case it coincides with regeneration; 
inthe baptism of infants a spiritual influence certainly is al- 
ready wrought upon the child, but the. personal appropriation 
of the power of Christ does not take place before that later 
awakening and conversion, the necessity of which confirmation 
prefigures. 

The ouverdgnuey is only a stronger expression for édvaros. The 
burial withdraws the dead person entirely from view, and is 
therefore, like annihilation. (Comp. Rom. vill. 17, Col. 1..1, 
2 Tim. ii. 11.) The Barrrodjvar cis Xpiortvt (comp. at Matt. 
xxviii. 19), is only more clearly defined by the Barricbjvas eis 
civ bdvaroy adrod, as by the ourapivas air® eis rov dévarov. The bap- 
tized person vows himself to the whole Christ, and Christ him- 
self wholly to him, consequently death and resurrection become 
equally man’s. The ¢i¢ dévarov is not to be understood therefore | 
— sie rlorw davdrov, but of death itself, the participation of which 
surely is meditated by faith. The S0&a rot varpés appears as the 
awakening power, that is, the whole fulness and majesty of His 
Being, for even in the creation of the world the divine proper- 
ties show not such splendour, as in the redemption and raising 
up of Christ. Tepsrare means the abiding continuance and 

* Riickert’s observation ad loc. is quite just; that the Apostle is not saying here 


what Christians have done at their baptism, but what has been done to them in 
baptism. 


+ Against Bindseil’s observatious upon this formula (Stud. 1822, p. 410, &e.), 
comp. the striking refutation of Fritzsche ad h. 1, p. 359, not. 


ra 
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living in the xcusédrne Cwijs (2 Cor. v. 17, Gal. vi. 15, Eph. ti. 15, 
iv. 23), which forms the contrast with the old, sinful state, which 
is in itself properly a death, so that in the regeneration death, 
which has in itself a positive power, is, in truth, itself killed, that 
is, the life of pure spirit is born. 

Ver. 5. Upon the necessary connexion of the one with the 
other, the Apostle then grounds the proof, that where the death 
of Christ shows itself effective, His awakening life must be also 
powerful (comp. 2 Cor. iv. 14), for it is life only that kills the 
old man. 

dupuros is only found in this passage in the N. T.; in profane 
authors it occurs, like suwpu4s, very often in the signification, 
“grown to, grown together, thence united, bound together,” 
This sense is perfectly suitable here; the faithful are considered 
as grown together with Christ to one unity.* Instead of Christ 
himself, first éuommwars daverou only (that is, suofws, or wor bave- 
rov), and afterwards dvaordécews is used, because the efficacy of 
Christ is represented by these two halves. It is inappropriate 
to take the dative as instrumental here, and to found obuguro 
yeyovuuev upon it. Tholuck asserts, that according to the ac- 
ceptation proposed here the dévéeracis must then be applied not 
merely to the spiritual, but also to the bodily resurrection. But 
we need not hesitate at that (comp. at Rom. viii. 11), since the 
bodily aderacis is but the height of the expression of the Zw4 
of Christ in man (comp. at John vi. 39.) “AAA xar is not-to 
be taken as merely inferring, as Riickert and Reiche correctly 
observe, but to be explained rather from an 0 wv latitant in the 
first part of the sentence, since the resurrection, as the life, is 
more powerful than death (comp. at v.10, 11.) The reading dua 
za/ has arisen merely from a correction. 

Ver. 6. 7. But at all events the service of sin must be out of 
the question with one that is dead; for death, the sum of all 
punishment, necessarily frees every one from sin, on account of 
which it is suffered. 

Todro ywwonovres = obn &yvoorvres, “since we know for certain.” 
Suveoraupwidn, a stronger expression than dédévaros, which is partly 

* Calvin observes rightly on the passage: ‘‘ Insitio non exempli tantum conformi- 
tatem designat, sed arcanam conjunctionem, per quam cum ipso coaluimus, ita ut 
nos spiritu suo vegetans ejus virtutem in nos transfundat. Ergo ut surculus com- 


munem habet vitee et mortis conditionem cum arbore, in quam insertus est, ita 
vitze Christi non minus quam et mortis participes nos esse consentaneum est. 
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chosen to point at the death of Christ, partly to describe the death 
of the old man as a painful and ignominious one. The radrcss 
évbpwaos forms the contrast with the xasss (Eph. iv. 24), answer- 
ing to the -YAM ND by which the proselytes were desig- 
nated. In consequence of the doctrine of regeneration this 
name was assigned in a higher signification to the faithful. In 
the passage Rom. vii. 21, &e., the relation of the two will be 
treated more at large. I only observe here, that this contrast 
is by no means identical with the 6 ¢w and 6 gow dvépwmo¢ (Rom. 
vii. 22), for this latter has place as well in the natural man, but 
the first only in the regenerate. Karapys?obos = owraprvou, to be 
entirely done away, annulled in its efficacy. The opinion, that 
here in the cdma rig dwaupriac, the body as the seat of sin in and by 
itself is intended, in favour of which De Wette has again deter- 
mined, is sufficiently refuted by Reiche.* After the oweoraupuidn 
the xarapynéf cannot have any weaker meaning; according to 
De Wette it is no more than “to make inactive.” In the 
stronger and proper acceptation, the thought however is untrue, 
for the body subject to sin is not to be annihilated in the pro- 
cess of regeneration, but to be glorified. It were a forced ex- 
pression to say, that in its very glorification the sinful body is 
actually annihilated and absorbed by the spiritual body. Here, 
therefore, perhaps the Hebrew usage of pyy or 5) might be com- 


pared, by which the reality and substance of a thing is denoted. 
Meanwhile it is simpler to interpret o@u« by carrying out the 
complete image of the crucifixion of sin, so that it is itself con- 
sidered as embodied. Thus Theodoret, later Koppe, Flatt, 
Benecke, Reiche. Ver. 16, &c., the service of sin is described 
at length as dovre/a.+ The whole of ver. 7 is wanting in some of 
the Fathers, but it is without doubt genuine, and omitted only 
as being merely explanatory; as such it cannot have reference 
immediately to the spiritual, but to the physical death. The 
latter, however, is certainly comprehended in its analogy with 


* We shall express ourselves more at large at the close of the 7th chapter, as 
to the relation which, according to the Pauline conception, the bodily substance 
bears to sin. ° 

+ Atthe words cod unxér: dovarcvey Calvin observes: “ Unde sequitur, nos, quam- 
diu sumus Ade filii ac nihil quam homines, peccato sie esse mancipatos, ut nihil 
possimus aliud, quam peccare; Christo vero insitos a misera hac necessitate liberari; 
non quod statim desinamus in totum peccare, sed ut simus tandem in pugna su- 
periores.” 
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the spiritual death. In thinking of the physical death notwith- 
standing, we are not so much to consider that the sinner is free 
from sin, that is, that he cannot sin any more, for the expres- 
sion dedxaiwras has too decidedly a judicial relation. We are 
to consider rather a sentence of punishment to which Christ’s 
death also leads; whoever died in consequence of this, he, even 
although he returned to life, is acquitted from sin on account 
of which he was condemned,* for he has expiated it. (Guilt 
before men, I mean, is the only thing spoken of in this sentence, 
and the satisfaction which is made to civil justice; not the divine 
eternal justice.) So is man also dead in Christ, and as a dead 
man, incapable of serving sin. So, therefore, justification stands 
in no contradiction with the law. According to the law the 
sinner must die, and even so he dies, who is justified through 
Christ; only in the dying of the old man the new gets life. 
Upon dixasitobu: drs comp. Acts xiii. 39. 

Ver. 8, 9. In the certainty, therefore, of death with Christ 
lies the certainty also of life with Him, that is, of His life in us, 
for in Him dwelleth the fulness of infinite, immortal life. En- 
tirely the same train of thought is found 2 Cor. v. 14, &e., from 
which repetition may be perceived what deep root it had in the 
Apostle’s mind. (When the believer in his immediate consci- 
ousness is certain of his death with Christ, the liwing with Him 
[ovZ7v], although its germ is likewise present in him, is yet so 
far something future, as its complete development extends into 
the fw aidwos. But the firm ground which this faith has, is in 
the unconquerable life of Christ, which he sheds without ceasing 
on His own.—In the odxérs xupiebes it is signified, that death cer- 
tainly had dominion over Christ, in that he really died, but 
not by the necessity of nature, but by freely giving up Himself 
in love (John x. 18; Phil. ii. 7). Yet even in death life could 
not be holden of death.) 

Ver. 10. The relation which Christ, the Zw (John 1. 4,) bore 
to death, on which our hope of life rests, is yet more nearly de- 


* In entirely the same sense the Talmud says: “ Postquam mortuus est homo, 

cessat a preceptis. Schabb. fol. 151, 2 (comp. Meuschen, N. T. e Talmude, illustr. 
age 170. 

, 3 If theologians of the Reformation believed that death had dominion over Jesus 
until the resurrection, their opinion rests upon a false conception of’ the descent to 
hell and its import. (Comp. at 1 Pet. iii, 18.) Our Lord appeared among the 
dead as already conqueror over death; God is not a God of the dead, but of the 
living, may also be said of Him. 
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fined, namely, that His death, the once-suffered death, came 
to pass only for our sins; but what* he liveth, he liveth to God. 
There is no difficulty in the first half of the verse; the idea of 
xupievew (ver. 9,) leads the Apostle to a closer description of the 
death of Christ. He died not for Himself, but for men, that is, 
for the doing away of their sins, not often and for ever, but 
once. (Heb. ix. 12, 26, &c.; x. 10.) The greatness of His 
sacrifice outweighed by His dying once mankind’s eternal 
death. In the second half, however, the €f 7d © causes a 
difficulty, some antithesis being looked for to éparag, or at 
least to d&uapria, but to neither does the @y 7@ Oe seem to 
afford any. Now the antithesis to é¢géraf may lie in the pre- 
sent tense by its expression of continuity. The rg @e@ is not 
so easy. For if the words are to be construed: “He liveth for 
God, with regard to God,” this did Jesus even on earth, and 
in His heavenly Being He lives again not less for men, than 
on earth. The whole thought then appears somewhat irrele- 
vant; diasoodvn might, as it seems, have been better opposed to 
cwepria. The only tenable acceptation of the passage seems to 
many to be that of the Fathers. Chrysostom, and after him 
Theophylact, take +@ @cq as év rf dudes rod cud, that is, through 
God; taken so, the idea certainly of eternal and imperishable 
life, which the context requires, comes clearly into view, for 
God it is who only hath immortality, (1 Tim. vi. 16.) But even 
so, there arises no antithesis to &wapria, and then, too, ver. 11] 
does not come right, where 7» rq @<@ is said of men, and where 
notwithstanding it can have no other sense than ver. 10. Ac- 
cordingly we can only say, that to live to God is the same as 
“to live to righteousness,” namely for the purpose of furthering 
it among men, whereby this sense results: Christ died once for 
sin, that is, to extirpate it, and lives eternally for God, that is, 
to further righteousness. Death is then as at v. 10, 11, under- 
stood as working forgiveness, and the resurrection, righteous- 
ness. So in ver. 1] this is applied to the human standard, and 
understood as a dying off from sin and a living for God. 

The éis best taken as accusative of the object in the sense, “in 
as far as, in respect that,” so that in the first member the odpé, 
in the other the z:tua, is tobe understood. Thus the passage 
becomes quite parallel to 1 Peter iii. 18, davarwieis wiv ompxi, 

* [Or in so far as, in respect that. Eng. V. ‘in that.” B.] 
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Cworoimdelg d: aveduars (comp., too, the parallel 2 Cor. xiii. 4). 
Reiche takes it so only in the second member, but the anti- 
thesis requires the same in the first as well. To complete the 
antithesis, some would construe +74 é&waprig also: “through sin” 
(comp. upon the ablative use of the dative Winer’s Gram. p. 
194). But the parallel vexpo) guapria, ver. 11, forbids this, just’as 
we observe upon 7%v ©, which cannot be to live through God. 
Ver. 11. Hitherto Paul had conceived and set forth the rela- 
tion of the faithful to sin quite in the abstract, and accordingly 
said that what came to pass in Christ, in fact came to pass in 
all believers. As Christ died and rose again, so are also all, who 
are incorporate in him through the laver of regeneration, really 
dead in the old man, can therefore, as being dead, serve sin no 
more, and live really in the new man. But the relation does 
not so purely show itself in the concrete case. As doubtless the 
kingdom of God, which has peace, righteousness, and happiness 
in its train, exists on earth, yet peace, righteousness, and hap- 
piness have not yet dominion upon earth; so may also the new 
man, Christ in us, truly live in an individual man, without having 
yet the absolute dominion. Rather does the process of tlie dying 
of the old man extend itself over the whole earthly life, as well 
as that of the new man’s growth in living; each of them is the 
condition to the other, and their consummation is reserved for 
that life beyond, since without the glorification of the body Rom. 
viii. 11), it is impossible. Therefore the life of the believer ex- 
hibits itself as an oscillating between two poles of life; its result, 
the final completion of the new man, as well as the complete 
death of the old, reaches beyond this present life. To this rela- 
tion, as it appears in the concrete, the Apostle passes with the: 
royiveode txurods vexgos. For even as ili. 21, etc., he had repre- 
sented abstract 6:xcs0ouvn, and then iv. |, etc., in the AcyiZeodux eis 
d:xcsoodyny considered it in its concrete growing in man, so it is 
repeated here. This passage is therefore most highly important 
to the comprehension of the Pauline doctrine of the old and new 
man, which is especially treated of vii. 8, etc., in the description 
of the course of development in the new man. The common 
view already spoken of, vi. 2, that the Apostle is treating here 
of purposes and vows merely, to forsake sin, and to practise 
righteousness, as they were promised at baptism, has its ap- 
parent support in the circumstance, that in what follows the 
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discourse assumes an imperative form. Paul exhorts to forsake 
sin and to serve righteousness (ver. 13, 18, 19), he presumes 
consequently, it is said, that such is by no means the case yet, 
but had only been promised in good purposes. Thence it is in- 
ferred, that no real vicarious power is ascribed to the dying and 
rising again of Christ, but that it has only the weight of an in- 
fluential example. But the conception of the true relation be- 
tween the old and the new man, gives a perfect insight into St 
Paul’s mode of expression. Where by regeneration an dvéowmog 
xaivég is born, there the man is certainly no more sub lege (ver. 
14), though yet by no means in lege, since even the new man 
needs for this a full development, in which he first gets absolute 
dominion; he must rather walk constantly cum lege, and by no 
means suffer his own will to loose him from the law, for against 
this, vii. 1, etc., he is warned, as against a spiritual adultery. 
Just as little, however, may he fall back again into a legal state, 
which is the Apostle’s censure among the Galatians, for so fear 
rules him instead of love, and his works do not flow forth of 
thankful love for love, but are the means to him to merit 
blessedness. Yet the aspect of the old man still mighty in him 
tempts him continually to such relapse into the state wnder the 
law; therefore the Apostle gives here that wise precept, pre- 
venting equally both stray paths, so continually in faith to re- 
gard ourselves, as being absolutely dead to sin, that is, in other 
words, constantly to appropriate Christ in faith, as Him who 
makes sin dead, and gives the new man life. By this continual 
action of faith the new man is constantly nourished by powers 
from above, and the I* is engaged in a continual Exodus from 
the Babel of sin. This considering ourselves as dead for sin, 
however, is no comforting self-deceit, but it is a spiritual opera- 
tion fully true, answering throughout the aim of Christ, with- 
out which altogether no real sanctification, that gaining above 
all of thorough humility and divesture of all selfishness, is pos- 
sible. For it has its truth in this—that the germ of the new 
man created in regeneration in fact is absolutely pure (1 John 
il. 9), and salvation is not to be considered as depending on its 
development, but the degree of glorification only. (Comp. more 
particularly thereon at 1 Cor. iii. 11, etc.) Therefore may the 
_ believer, although he knows that he is capable of a greater de- 
* [Das Ich, +3 tya.] 
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velopment of the new man, look towards death without anxicty 
for his salvation, because this depends not upon the degree of in- 
dividual development, but upon the faithful laying hold of God’s 
objective decree of grace, which can neither be increased nor 
diminished, but abides unchangeable as God himself. This roy/- 
Ceobs Exurods venpods rh dmagrin, Cavrag 5: rH Os@is besides so much 
the more an urgent admonition for all, as it is in the very life 
of the most advanced that often times of heavy combating set 
in, in which their new life in God is quite hidden from them- 
selves, and they seem left with sin. These are the sifting times 
to hold up and keep the victory, through that faith, that does 
not see, that against hope believes in hope, (iv. 18). 
The addition r@ xvgip judy is wanting in the oldest and best 
Codd. Perhaps the words have found way into the passage from 
liturgical use. Whether the stop be placed after ime? or after 
tavrodg makes no difference to the thought; after imei is the 
more simple as to grammar. 
Ver. 12-14.* Sin, therefore (with retrospect upon ver. 1), is 
no more to have dominion over him, who does not live under 
the law, but under grace, than death over Christ (ver. 9) ; for 
him there is access to the higher power of life in Christ, which 
is stronger than sin (v. 15.) But the Apostle purposely chooses 
the words Bacireen, xvgevew here, to signify the relation of the 
believer to sin. For the law is able to check gross outward 
transgression of it (zpya sovnpe), and in it a man, even without 
grace, can perform opera externa and ciwilia; but even under 
grace a man may not entirely avoid and check finer expressions 
of sin, hastinesses in words and deeds, sinful desires and impulses, 
since the old man at times represses the new, and checks him 
in his efficacy. Hence there is need of the constant cleansing 
and ever renewed intercession of Christ (1 John iis.) of dailyse = 
repentance and forgiveness, as they are expressed in the Lord’s. , 
ei Prayer, and symbolically represented by the washing of the feet. j 
(Comp. at John xiii. 11, ete.) From this state, however, the b 
dominion of sin must be distinguished, that is, its free unre- 
sisted sway in the life of the man; this in the regenerate is 


* From ver. 12 the principal ideas of sin, unrighteousness and righteousness 
have assumed almost personal forms; in order that this personification may be 
distinguished, Fritzsche has had them not unsuitably printed with capital initial 
letters. [As Fritzsche wrote in Latin, the capitals would have a significance in his 
work, which they have not in German. B.] 
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utterly inconceivable. (Comp. at vii. 25.) The whole repre- 
sentation in this passage (as in the following 16-21) is so man- 
aged that the man never appears as absolutely independent as the 
natural man is disposed to consider his state, but as constantly 
governed by an element. As any one, who is swimming in a 
powerful stream, notwithstanding his wilful exertions, finds him- 
self compelled to follow the course of the current; even such is 
the condition of the unregenerate man in this world’s sinful 
stream ; he receives his course from the dpywv rod xdopov rodrou, 
and is incapable of freeing himself out of this stream, however 
he may beable, by applying his powers in true practice of law 
(which affords him the attainment of a justitia civilis), to pre- 
vent his sinking deeper and deeper into the mud. But if the 
higher and redeeming power of Christ has drawn him from this 
sinful stream (vil. 24), he stands not then, as it were, absolutely 
isolate and independent; but a new stream receives him, though 
a holy, blessed stream of divine light, by which it is the highest 
freedom to let himself be governed and swayed. In Service, 
therefore, man vs always; and there is no middle state between 





the service of sin and the service of God. Man has either justi- 


‘fication, or forgiveness of sins (and with it life and salvation), 


entirely, or he has it not at all.* Sanctification only, which 


~ springs from living faith, as fruit of love returned, has its de- 


grees, may be pursued more earnestly and lukewarmly; but this 
does not determine, as was observed before, the state of grace, 
salvation, but only the degree of glory in salvation, (1 Cor. iii. 
12-15). This is the apostolic and evangelic doctrine, which 
no force and no prudence can protect from misunderstanding 
(whether it come undesignedly from ignorance, or designedly 
from insincerity of heart), but which nevertheless remains the 
way whigh alone leads to God, and upon which the sincere and 


_ humble cannot err.-The erring of the insincere upon it, as well 


as the offence which the proud take at this way of God, is most 
properly, as was observed before, one among the aims which the 
Lord pursues in having this word of reconciliation preached (2 
Cor. v. 18, etc.), for Christ is to be as well the rock on which 
the proud are shattered, as on which the humble stay them- 

* Rightly says Luther; “ Where this article is gone, the church is gone, and no 


error can be withstood. If we stand to it, we have the true, heavenly sun, but if 
we let it go, we have then nothing but hellish darkness,” 
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selves. The key, however, to this mystery, that the doctrine 
of reconciliation, without exacting works, begets in the mind 
the purest works, lies here; that love awakens love again and __ 
strong desire for holiness. Thereby the striving of the man 
leaves off being a heavy, bitter toil;* he no more struggles that 
he may be saved and please God, but because he is become, 
without deserving, saved, and acceptable to God in the Beloved 
(Ephes. i. 6), he works for love as if the matter were his own. 
So there are but two states of the man (ver. 14); he is either.i6 
yiwov, OY drs yépw. Under the scourge of the law he deals in 
works, and serves for hire (iv. 4), but according to the’strict_ 
right of retribution he fares by it but very badly; if he is 
tempted he falls, and sin has rule, even though the better con- 
quers now and then. On the other hand, under grace, the man 
indeed is tempted, but he conquers, even if now and then sin for 
once tells upon him. 

As regards the expression 2 r@ bunrg@ Yucv oawars, duqrov oei[be 1S 
used entirely = odp% (vii. 18), or r& én (vii. 23-25). But this 
is by no means to say that, according to Paul’s view, sin is to be 
sought for in the body, and its sensual impulses alone; it is in- 
tended rather to be signified only, that it commonly makes it- 
self known in the body by the excited sensuality. (Comp. more 
particularly thereon at Rom. vii. 17.) By the ota, however, 
the character of mortality is put forward in order‘to contrast the 
sinful body, and, as sinful, especially exposed to all temptations, 
with the sanctified organ of the glorified one (viii. 11). The 
words must not therefore be construed, “let not sin reign in your 
body,” as though the body were distinguished as the place 
where it should not reign, for in vil. 25 the body is described as 
still subjected to sin, even in the regenerate ; but they are to be 
connected thus: “let not the sin revealing itself in your mortal 
body reign, so that ye yield to it, but oppose strong resistance 
to it from the spirit.” “Ev + dynr@ tuaiv odmars may therefore be 
supplied by ofc or vixotow At the close of ver. 12, the Codd. 
vary much. Some have only «irf, others only rats émidumioss 
airod, others both togéther. One dative only can be received, 
for the blending of the two in the teat. rec. by an additional év 
is certainly inadmissible. Gdschen has declared for the recep- 





* [Schaarwerken,—a word which we cannot profess to translate, except conjectur- 
ally—B. Perhaps “ Taskwork.” See Adelung.] 
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tion of rails éxibuwias adrod; notwithstanding, the addition of a 
dative might be more easy of explanation than its omission, as 
the mere infinitive seems somewhat bare. Toapiordyas, to pre- 
sent or exhibit one’s self forth, that is, to give up or offer for 
disposal. The choice of the word érA proceeds from the image 
of a contest, which lay at the foundation of the Apostle’s ex- 
position. (Comp. Eph. vi. 12, &c.) The addition ag éx vexpav 
Caras refers to the fact that the service of sin is only possible 
in spiritual death; where life is, there is its longing for the 
fountain of life. 

Ver. 15-16. After this statement, the Apostle expressly re- 
sumes the question from ver. 1, only with this modification, that 
he draws the Christian’s relation to the law more decidedly, 
with regard to the last-mentioned contrast of id viwov and iad 
yap into consideration. Forasthe decree of God in Christ is so 
hard to be comprehended, not merely to the Jew, but to the man 
generally, since he does not easily get rid of the conceit that 
righteousness and salvation must be his work, not God’s act; so 
also does the opposite Antinomian error lie very near him, that 
if then man is not saved by the law, but out of grace, sin is 
something indifferent, the law something useless. To this error 
the Apostle, in what follows, opposes the reasoning, that if the 
man be no more ézé vor, he on no account lives without the law, 
or above the Jaw, but in and with it. The man’s state is under 
the law, when it meets him, like a strange thing, from without, 
and, by its rigid commandment, checks and confines the life 
that resists it; this is not in itself a false, though a subordinate 
state, which is to bring on the higher one of the life in and with 
the law. For in this state, the law establishes itself as the in- 
ward principle of life itself; it appears as written on the tables 
of the heart, and as one with the will of the man. Wzethout law, 
or altogether above the law, the man can never be, for the law 
is the expression of the divine essence itself. Upon this deeper 
conception of the nature of the law, Paul also founds his argu- 
ment, in which, although he does not use the terms év view, od 
vu, he, in fact, expresses the idea which they denote. He re- 
futes, namely, the question, whether we shall sin, because we are 
not under the law, but under grace? by saying, we are in the 
very state of grace made free from sin, and become servants to 
God (dovrwdéevres Gee), ver. 22), and therefore can serve it no more. 
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This thought of the service of God, or, which is the same thing, 
of righteousness, must not, however, be again understood as an 
outward relation of a servant towards God, as under the 
dominion of the law, for this is just what grace has overcome 
(viii. 15); but asan inward one. The soul of him who is living 
in the state of grace serves God, inasmuch as He makes abode 
in it by His Spirit, which is His own Being (John xiv. 23; Rom. 
v. 5), and so becomes the determining principle of its life. 
Now, as the divine Being has the law not in itself or beside it- 
self,* but, being divine, is the law itself, so also the regenerate 
man has the law itself essentially in himself, in the indwelling 
of the divine Spirit, as the moving, governing power within him 
(Rom. viii. 14), and cannot, as such, act otherwise than perfectly 
(1 John iii. 9). But this state, indeed, appears, as such, in no one 
here on earth; for as in every regenerate man the old man is 
living still, so also moments occur in the life of every one in 
which it pushes back the new (1Johnii. 1). The service of 
God in Christ still appears to the old man as a yoke (Matt. xi. 
30), because he feels that it leads him into death; yet if he is 
loosed from the divine law, he feels his state undisciplined. So 
understood, the whole of the following passage gains the strictest 
consistency with itself, and with what precedes it; to the false 
zrevdepia (Gal. v. 13; 1 Pet. ii. 16) is opposed the true, which is 
the very dependence upon God himself. 

The reading é&waprjowuev has certainly weighty authorities ; 
for instance, the Codd. A.C.D.E. and others. Notwithstanding 
it is probably only a correction of cuapriooue, because the future 
seemed unusually applied here. But it is to be understood here 
of the possibility or admissibility of being ignorant f of the law. 
The conjunctive of the future, besides, is not found in the N. T. 
except in various readings. (Comp. Winer’s Gr. p. 69.) The 
first half of ver. 16 seems pleonastic, but the dodaci eore  vra- 
xovere is to be understood as the consequence of rapiordvu, 80 that 
the sense is: “to whom ye yield yourselves to obey, to him ye 
must then pay obedience.” Thus the dependence of man as 
creature is held to view; he serves always, if not God, then 
sin and its prince. (John viii. 44.) He cannot, however, at any 
moment he would, release himself from his service, to whom he 


* [An sich oder neben sich.] 
+ Ignoriren—rather, perhaps, a shutting one’s eyes against tt.—B.)} 
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once yielded himself; but the power of that element, to which he 
gave in, either of good or evil, binds him. If the sinner feels the 
heavy yoke of sin, often would he be quit of it; but as he hates 
only the evil consequences, and not sin itself, he continues 
bound, and sin becomes punishment of sin. If the Christian 
feels the bitterness of the Cross and of the world’s contempt, 
which befalls him, the wish may at the same time rise within 
him, Could’st thou be again as thou wast before! but the power 
of grace holds him to his good, and so becomes its own reward. 
Ver. 16. the antitheses gwapria and iraxoy, bdvaros and dincsoobvn, 
are not strictly chosen. However, as it is clear, according to v. 
19, that the very nature of duapria is rupaxon (comp 1 Sam. xv. 
23. Rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft), its contrast may be 
ixanon. And to bcvaros, as spiritual and bodily death, as con- 
summated fruit of sin (ver. 21) not less aptly is opposed d:xauo- 
oun = dixasos civ, the essential internal state of righteousness, 
as in germ identical with the fw? aidmos (ver. 22), which is not 
merely to be hoped for hereafter, but begins already here-—The 
omission of «eg éévaroy in D.E. and other authorities may doubt- 
less be accounted for by ééverog not appearing to the copyists to 
form an antithesis to d:masoobvy7.—The jros is = 7, the earlier 
writers usually put #ro: once only, the later also use it twice. 

Ver. 17. This salutary turn, then, Paul continues, has, God be 
thanked (vii. 24), taken place with his readers, they have felt 
the service of sin, and are become obedient to the truth. The 
same holds good of all the truly converted; the old is passed 
away, and a new life is begun. In the passage vii. 24, 25, this 
transition will be more particularly represented in its peculiar 
character. 

In the jrz dotAx the preterite has its full force, so that the for- 
mer state is understood as past; for evenif sin is not thoroughly 
removed from the believer, yet it has no dominion, but is under 
dominion to the man.—The iraxobew is = dobro sivas rod Ocod; 
in order, however, to distinguish it from a mere show of life in 
faith, the Apostle adds 2x xapdiag (= S55 ‘35 Deut. vi. 5); 


where by the entrance of the whole being, with the centre of 
the personality, into the gospel, is intended to be marked.—The 
expression rimos dbus is peculiar for eiayyéivov. The significa- 
tion ‘‘form, type,” namely, does not suit the verb traxotesy, it 
should have been said seemingly: “Ye have shaped yourselves 
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to the form of doctrine.” But in the dvaxotew this idea, in fact, 
is latitant, for as the servant of sin accepts its image in himself, 
so also does he who obeys the truth receive her form within him. 
Commonly, indeed, the O. T. is called sos, as type of the New 
(1 Cor. x. 6; Heb. viii. 5), but the N. T. itself may also be called 
r)ro¢, inasmuch as the life of the faithful is formed after it.—As 
to the construction, iraxodew is never construed in the N. T. with 
sic, but always with the dative; itis more appropriate, therefore, 
to connect «ig with srapedédnre, which has an equal signification 
with d¢ rapedddn eis twits or tui, so that by rapadidocdar the guid- 
ance of divine grace, which leads men to the gospel, becomes 
marked. This certainly uncustomary use of sapadidocda: has 
induced Van Hengel, drawing his analogy from Rom. 1. 24, 26, 
28, to think of a being-given-over to errors, which however can- 
not possibly be meant by rimog ddayiis. The accusative r-roy 
stands according to the proposed solution of the construction by 
attraction for rir. 

Ver. 18-20. To the false freedom, which the natural man is 
wont to find without the restraint of the law, the Apostle op- 
poses the true, which consists in the deliverance from the yoke 
of sin and in the service of God and of righteousness, which His 
Spirit creates in man. This conception of d:xcsoobvn aS a NeW 
dovre/, Paul justifies by the necessary condescension to the 
standard of his readers. The notion of éAcvdep/a (John viil. 36) 
might have been conceived by them as absolute and unbounded 
licentiousness, therefore he describes it as a new and nobler 
bondage,* as the Redeemer also Himself (Matt. xi. 29, 30) re- 
presents it as the taking on ofa yoke, of a burden. The earthly 
life of the believer, since the real édzuvéepia never comes com- 
pletely to view, is represented with perfect truth as the going 
under a Zuyés or gopriov, only it is easier than that of the O. T. 
For although God’s commandments are not grievous to the new 
man who lives in love (1 John v. 3), yet the I+ continues still 
bound up with the old man, and so far is sensible of a dovresa 
of dixouoctvn. Not until with the impossibility of sin the absolute 
perfection comes, and God in Man is become all in all, does the 
?revbepias ris Odens +. ©. (Rom. viii. 21) appear. Yet there is not- 
withstanding even in the earthly life of the believer a specific 
difference from the natural state to be observed; in the latter, 

* |Gebundenheit.] + [Das Ich.] 


- 
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although with some good, the man expressly and unresistingly 
served sig; in the state of grace, although he sometimes fall,* 
he serves as expressly righteousness to his becoming perfect. 
The parenthesis: dvdparwo Aeyw x. r. A has reference not 
merely to the figure generally, but also to the constitution of 
the figure, as Riickert rightly observes. The dvdpamsov therefore 
can only be = xar’ dvdpwarov (comp. ili. 5), but on no account sig- 
nify, as Origen, Chrysostom, Wetstein, Semler propose, “what 
is to be performed by man, possible for man,” for Paul requires, 
what no man can perform, absolute righteousness.—The dodévera 
rijs cupxés, however, cannot be understood with Reiche of mere 
weakness of intellect, which we have no warrant whatever for 
attributing to the Christians of Rome; there is intelligence, 
indeed, treated of here, but the circumstance to which it refers, 
is of that kind, that the comprehending of it is hard even to 
men of strong intellect, if they are wanting in the inward ex- 
perience, and easy to those of weak intellect, if they possess it. 
zdpé, therefore, is the whole sinful nature of man, whereon more 
particularly at vii. 18. Paul again calls the wéAy as ver. 12 the 
oa, in order to denote the coming of the evil desire into act, 
in which sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death (James i. 
15).— Axalupoia and dvouiw signify the more passive and active 
side of sin, where enjoyment or violence prevails. In the éf¢ 
civ avowiav the idea of d&vouia is extended and becomes the entire 
contrast to déyiaouds, so that thereby the nature of sin is desig- 
nated as that of opposition to law.t But the Apostle with pro- 
found perception makes this as the bloom to be born of sin 
itself, for sin continually brings forth sin, only she produces 
figures ever more frightful from her teeming womb. Even so 
does dixcsoowvn also generate by degrees more gloriously, until 
she becomes dy:aouts. (Comp. upon éyidéZew at John xiii. 31,32.) 
This expression denotes here, as 1 Thess. iv. 3, 4, 7, the state 
of being holy, which arises in the holy God’s communication of 
His holiness to man (1 Pet. i. 16); but so far as the being holy 


* [Ps. xxxvii. 24, P. B. vers.] 

+ Excellent are the words of Anselm, ad loc., which Tholuck quotes: “ Sicut ad 
peccandum vos nullus cogebat timor, sed ipsius libido voluptasque peceati, sic ad 
juste vivendum non vos supplicii metus urgeat, sed ducat delectatio justitie.  Si- 
cut ergo ille iniquissimus, quem ne poenze quidem temporales deterrent ab immun- 


dis operibus, ita justissimus ille, qui ne poenarum quidem temporalium timore 
revocatur a sanctis operibus.” 


t [Gesetzwidrigkeit.] 
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proceeds from a gradual development of the new man, coryinofLds 
is used also for the becoming holy (2 Thess. ii. 13; 1 Cor. i. 30; 
1 Pet. i. 2). Actas is only found here in the N. T. used as an 
adjective. 

Ver. 21, 22. In order that the difference of the two stations under 
the law and under grace may be brought still more decidedly 
forward, the Apostle points, in conclusion, to the final result of 
their development. He designates it as fruit, according to the 
image pervading the whole Scripture, according to which man 
in his moral constitution is compared with good or bad trees, 
(Ps. i. 3; Is. lxi, 3; Matt. xii, 33; John xv. 1, etc.; Rom. xi. 16, 
etc.; Jude 12.) This image, therefore, is most highly signi- 
ficant; because it comes most powerfully in opposition to the 
Pelagianism so convenient to fallen human nature. The na- 
tural man, without knowledge of himself, of God and of sin, 
fancies that he will by his own power and able exertion produce 
a virtue, which shall be able to stand before God’s judgment; 
he knows not, that necessarily and naturally he can bear no 
other than evil fruit, as the wild tree can only bring forth woody, 
bitter fruits. For, if he succeeds most perfectly in his striving 
after virtue, it brings in its train lovelessness and conceited pre- 
sumption, and so has just as much death for its reward, as if 
fieshly transgressions defiled his life. The beginning of that 
truth,—whose fruit is holiness, and, being no less conformable 
to nature, proceeds from inward organic necessity, with which 
true freedom is one,—is for man ever tlie confession, that the 
principle of death rules in him, and that life must first be 
brought into him. (vii. 24.) 

Tore and érz, ver. 20, answer to the iad vue as viv does to the 
bard yep civar. Paul does not name the fruit of sin itself, as no 
expression parallel to ayiaoués presented itself to him; hence 
arises the inexact connexion by é¢’ ofs, which is retrospective to 
xapros taken collectively, and so refers to the épya sovnpd, the 
consciousness of which fills the better part in man with shame.* 
The note of interrogation, therefore, is without doubt better 
placed after rére, than after érasoytveode. TéA0g is by no means to 
be taken in the same signification with xapaés, but to be under- 


*“ From deep experience Calvin says: “Sola est lux Domini, quee potest oculos 
nostros aperire, ut prospicere queant Jatentem in carne nostra foeditatem. [Ille 
igitur demum Christianee philosophiz primordiis imbutus est, qui sibi serio displi- 
ceri ac suze miserize verecundia bene confundi didicerit.” 
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stood as denoting the final use of the fruit which proceeds from 
its nature. Death therefore signifies here the being rejected as 


_of no use and worthless; eternal life the being acknowledged 


as useful, essentially answering its end This is naturally not 
to be understood as if ddévarog and Cw aidvos had other significa- 
tions here than elsewhere, but only that by the image made use 
of, and from which these expressions properly issue, they ac- 
quire a modified relation. The acceptation of xapzés in the 
signification “advantage, gain,” does not, as Reiche has well 
proved, suit so well here; especially as vii. 4, 5, xapropophous rw 
davéew is spoken of. In the exe xapaty cic cyimoudr, however, 
holiness is again taken to mean as vi. 19, the result of the life 
of faith gradually proceeding from its development. 

Ver. 23. In the closing verse it is not so much that a new 
thought is expressed, as that the thought stated in ver. 21, 22, 
is only more closely defined. Although, namely, both courses 
of life bring their fruit, and their different disposition decides 
their final event, yet their respective circumstances are by no 
means éxactly alike. Sin is altogether man’s; Death, therefore, 
the wages of it, must also devolve upon him according to the 
law of strict justice; but righteousness and holiness is altogether 
not of man, but the work of God in him (Eph. ii. 8-10); he 
cannot, therefore, as holy, demand, and, according to the law 
of justice, receive, anything; but the mercy of God adds to the 
gracious gift of forgiveness of sins and sanctification the new 
gift of eternal life beside, so that the lost one must confess, that 
through himself he has lost ail, the saved one that through 
himself he has gained nothing, to the glory of the justice and 


“grace of the Lord. Thus did Augustine rightly comprehend the 


passage (Epist. 105), while he writes: ““Adversus elationis pestem 
vigilantissime militans, stipendiwm, inquit, peccati mors. Recte 
stipendium quia debetur, quia digne retribuitur, quia meritum 
redditur; deinde, ne justitia de humano se extolleret bono 
merito, sicut humanum malum non dubitatur esse peccatum, 
gratia, inquit, Dei vita aeterna.” 

"Oénev properly signifies provisions, then pay of soldiers 
(Luke iii. 14; 1 Cor. ix. 7; 1 Mace. iii. 28, xiv. 32), finally me- 
rited, earned wages (2 Cor. xi. 8). So here, equal to wiod0s, con- 
trast to ydgiowa, comp. iv. 4. How Reiche in such passages as 
2 Cor. iv. 17, v. 10; 2 Tim. i. 12, iv. 8, 18 (Phil. iv. 5 is wrongly 
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cited), can find to the contrary, namely, that eternal life is me- 
rited reward, not the gift of grace, is to me inconceivable. 
Chap vii. 1-3. Now although the question which (vi. 1) was 
brought on as to the relation in which one living under the gos- 
pel stood with regard to sin, might appear sufficiently discussed 
by the exposition hitherto made, the Apostle Paul notwithstand- 
ing thinks fit once more concisely to demonstrate his thoughts 
in a fresh similitude, in order that no uncertainty may remain 
with regard to this important and difficult point. This simili- 
tude is taken from marriage, by the laws of which the wife is 
bound to the husband until he dies. His death allows her the 
freedom to form another connexion; and she would not on that 
account be considered as an adulteress. This relation of the wife 
to the husband is one generally human, any predominant bear- 
ing, therefore, to Jews or proselytes is here inadmissible. Even 
with nations, among whom polygamy prevails, the wife is the 
property of the husband, and is not free of him until he dies. 
Rickert, therefore, is right in observing that neither the ad- 
dress ade\go/ relates to Jew-Christians, nor the addition: ywé- 
sxousr yorp vouov AuAG. Baur, therefore, seeks here in vain a sup- 
port for his opinion, that the Christians of Rome had a Judaising 
tendency. For as the article is used neither with ymdoxous: nor 
with »éuov, no contrast can be found here, to others, who do not 
know the law (and such indeed could hardly be supposed),* 
but this addition is to be taken like the dvépummoy rAéyu, vi. 19. 
Néwos signifies here the regulation existing among all nations, 
that the wife is bound to the husband, not the Mosaic law. The 
Apostle reasons from premises common to mankind; in writing, 
therefore, to his first readers, he writes for all intelligent men 
without exception. The way of applying this parable, however, 
to the relation of man to sin, has its difficulties. The figure of 
marriage, as significant of the relation of the soul to God, is 
certainly not unusual either in the Old (Isa, liv. 5; Hos. ii. 16, 
ete.) or in the New Testament (John iii. 29; Eph. v. 22, etc.); 
but here a second marriage is spoken of, which is entered into, 
the first being considered as dissolved by the death of the hus- 
band. Now unless it be said that we are not to press the dying 
* Gléckler would have those understood, who will not know the law, that is, the 


unruly; however, if this contrast had been intended to appear, another expression 
would probably have been chosen for yiwacne. Eigis 
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of the husband, which of course cannot be admitted, inasmuch 
as it is on this very point that the whole argument turns, the 
question then is, who is to be considered as the dying husband? 
Riickert, indeed, asserts that no comparison at all is to be seen 
here, bus a mere example; that the Apostle could not have 
found any instance, in which the party in subjection should die, 
and therefore, notwithstanding the inconvenience, chose this one. 
of marriage, in which the ruling party should die. Paul, how- 
ever, might only have reversed the same similitude, to say that 
by the death of the wife the husband is free of her, if that had 
served his purpose better. But taken so he could have made no 
use at all of the comparison of marriage to make his thoughts 
perceptible. De Wette dispenses entirely with the solution of 
the difficulty by asserting, that the Apostle has not chosen his 
example accurately, and in this, instead of bringing in the death 
of the party bound to the law (ver. 1), has brought in the death 
of the one to whom the law binds, and has continued this mis- 
take in the application (ver. 4). As we may safely assume that 
Paul knew how to choose his instances with exactness and pre- 
cision, we must ascertain with more carefulness who the dying 
husband is. Two opinions prevail upon this; according to one, 
which Origen, Chrysostom, Ambrose, and Hilary proposed, and 
afterwards Calvin and Bucer defended, as lately Tholuck also 
has done, the law is the dying husband. But first of all it is 
manifestly unfit to consider the law, holy, just, and good (vu. 
12), as abolished; it is in fact not abolished for the believer 
(Matt. v. 17), but only gains a different position towards him; 
he is no more under the law, but lives in it. In the next place, 
according to this view, a leap into another similitude must be 
assumed at ver. 4, for there it is said, ‘“‘ye are dead;” such a 
change, however, has at all events something extremely awk- 
ward in it, and could only be assumed in extreme necessity. 
The other opinion is proposed by Augustine, and afterwards 
especially defended by Beza. According to this, the lust of sin 
is at first the husband, and the old man, the wife; but in the 
second marriage, the new man is the wife, and Christ, the prin- 
ciple of righteousness, the husband. Against this there is 
Jess weight in Tholuck’s objection,—“ that in what follows (ver. 
7, etc.), it is not the relation to lust, but to the moral law, 
that is treated of ;” for the law excites (according to ver. 11) 
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even lust (vii. 8, etc.)—than that then a second wife seems to 
be supposed, while, according to the comparison, the wife con- 
tinues the same. This difficulty will only be radically removed 
by the following conception of the passage. As in Christ him- 
self, without prejudice to the unity of his personality, the mortal 
is distinguished from the immortal Christ (comp. ver. 4, with 1 
Pet. iii. 18), so in man also the old man is distinguished from 
the new, without prejudice to the unity of his personality, which 
Paul subsequently (ver. 20) signifies by éy#. This true person- 
ality, the proper self of man, is the wife, who in the natural 
state, appears in marriage with the old man, and in intercourse 
with him, generates sins, the end of which is death (vi. 21, 22.) 
But in the death of the mortal Christ, this old man is dead with 
him; and, as the individual man is grafted by faith into Christ, 
his old man dies, by whose life he was holden under the law. 
As, however, with the death of Christ, the immortal Saviour of 
the world also arose, even so with the death of the old man, 
the new man becomes living; and with this, the Christ in us, 
the I* enters upon a new marriage, from which the fruits of the 
spirit are born. But here it might be asked, whether such a 
distinction of the I from the old and new man has warrant from 
other passages of Scripture? I refer with regard to this question 
besides the explanation already given at Matt. x. 40, to the fol- 
lowing illustration of Rom. vii. 7, etc., for the distinction lies at 
the foundation of this passage throughout; and I have only to 
remind further of the forgiveness of sins, the nature of which 
necessarily leads to this difference; for sin cannot be forgiven 
to the old man, that must die, not to the new, for this is sinless, 
but certainly to the I,* who is the bearer, as well of the old 
as of the new man, and by whom the man can speak of his old 
and his new man. There is only one more seeming inexactness 
in the Apostle’s statement, with reference, namely, to the vos; 
but this indeed is inseparable from the use of similitudes, since 
the thing compared can never be even with the object to which 
it refers. In ver. 2 and 3, which contains the similitude itself 
(ver. 1 expressing the thought which forms its general basis), 
the véuos is only the marriage law, or the precept, that the 
woman may only be the wife of one man, to whom she belongs. 
But in the three following verses (ver. 4-6) véuos is the law 
* [Das Ich throughout the passage. ] 
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generally, and indeed not merely the ceremonial law, but the 
law in every expression of it, and therefore the moral law also; 
wherefore Paul’s statement possesses its truth for all times and 
every state of things, because the moral law is given with the 
essence of man itself. . 

Ver. 1. Comp. upon % d&yveire the passage vi. 3. The é wos 
xugieves Tov dvdgwmou expresses the general thought, from which, 
ver. 2, the special case of marriage and the precepts relating to 
it is deduced. The thought exactly answers to the passage, Vi. 
7. Hence dédgwmog must not be explained of the wife, for the 
same thing holds good of the husband; as it does also with the 
slave. Death makes every one free from every law.—Ver. 2. 
ieravdgos signifies subject to the power of the husband, according 
to Numb. v. 29. psy OO Mw (comp. Eccles. ix. 9, xii. 
21).—The construction xarhpynras Gad youov is peculiar. The verb 
xarupyeicbas commonly refers to things, especially to law, but 
not to persons. Besides this passage it is found vii. 6, and Gal. 
v. 4, used in the same way, = éAcudepototu. The Chald. baa 


}0 Ezra iv. 21, 23, v. 5, vi. 8, is used in exactly the same man- 


ner, for which the LXX. have always xarapyi, though without 
the following éxé.—Niwos dvdpig not the law, which the husband 
gives, the imperium domesticum, but which protects the husband 
in his right over the wife, and determines it. Upon xpenmwa- 
rit» in the meaning “to be, to be called,” comp. at Acts x1. 
26.—Tivecbas cvdpl érepw = APN wad —eq, Deut. xxiv. 2. 

Ver. 4. The Apostle now applies this comparison by represent- 
ing the faithful themselves as dead in their old man, and thereby 
freed from the yoke of the law (Acts xv. 20), so that the freedom 
is acquired for them to devote themselves to another husband, 
even Christ (2 Cor. xi. 2). But the death of the faithful in the 
old man is again, as vi. 2, 4, 6, connected with the death of the 
Redeemer, so that his death was their death, and did not merely 
prefigure it; for no one by his own power or resolution can die 
in the old man, because no one can generate the new man, by 
whose birth the death of the old man is conditioned. Christ is 
therefore the living type both of the old and new man; of the 
old, according to the codevefa rig cupxds (2 Cor. xi. 4, 1 Pet. i. 
18), which was in him, and because he bore the sin of the 
world; of the new, according to the power of the Eternal Spirit, 
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which filled him. From this spiritual union, then, spring spiri- 
tual fruits (Gal. vi. 22), begotten to the honour of God. Ac- 
cording to this representation, it is clear that the liberation from 
the law must not be an act of self-will. As little as the wife 
may wantonly separate from her husband, since his death is 
requisite for her liberation; so little may the I free itself from 
the law, as long as the old man is living. If this is done, there- 
fore, as is always the case where a mere seeming faith prevails, 
it is a spiritual adultery, the lust after false freedom, that is, 
licentiousness, lawlessness. The liberation from the law rightly 
takes place only where the new man arose in the stead of the 
old, where therefore Christ is truly living in the man. There 
is no licentiousness, for Christ brings with him the strictest law 
wheresoever he works; but the yoke of the law is removed by 
that love, which is shed iito the hearts. This love urges to do 
more than the law requires, and to fulfil every act with purer 
intention than the most threatening law can demand. For love 
is insatiable, she never satisfies herself and the Beloved; she 
burns on, till with her fire she glows through the whole heart 
and being, and has sacrificed her all to the Beloved. After this 
manner works the gospel all in man without law (iii. 21) 
although it exacts nothing from him, but only promises and 
gives to him. But because it gives all of grace, and even loves 
and blesses enemies, it wins the inmost self of man, and there- 
fore all his powers. As on the one side, however, there is the 
danger lest a man should liberate himself from the law, and 
persuade himself that he has faith and is regenerate, a way that 
seduces to false freedom; so, on the other side, there threatens 
a danger equally great, which leads into new, and indeed still 
more galling slavery, than the former was.* A false zeal for 
sanctification, proceeding from vanity, and striving only to see 
itself perfect as soon as possible in an image of its own design, 
often fancies, that the long, but certain way of sanctifying grace 
in Christ does not lead quick enough to the goal, and so draws 
back, when the life in grace has scarce begun, under the law 
again. What God in man has begun, the man himself (in con- 
tradiction to Phil. i. 6, Heb. xii. 2) would complete; he will not 
become blessed through Christ, but with and beside him through 


* [The author here quotes, in a note, a forcible saying of Luther (Leipz. edit. 
vo’. xi. p. 83).J 
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himself, but so destroys the delicate tracery of the new man in 
him. This is, then, not merely to wake up the old dead man 
again, but even to despise the new true husband, to rate his power 
low, yea, to count the blood of the covenant unholy, and to do 
despite unto the Spirit of Grace. (Heb. x. 29.) Hence it is, 
that Paulso emphatically warns the Galatians, who had entered 
on it, from this dangerous byeway. (Gal. ii. 16, etc., iii. 3, etc.) 
And yet it is so tempting, and just to the more earnest, zealous 
men, to fall into this error, that even the Apostle Peter, Bar- 
nabas, and others, could be for a moment seduced from the way 
of grace! (Gal. ii. 12, etc.) Ay, the sectarian history shows 
that most of the founders of sects made use of a self-willed 
striving after sanctification as their motive, to collect their fol- 
lowers, and, with the guidance of that striving, to exercise an 
often frightful spiritual tyranny. Therefore does the Apostle 
Paul teach the true middle way, which just as little suffers a 
man of his own will to loose himself from the law, as that he 
should bring himself under it again, since Christ continues to 
him both the Beginner and Finisher of Faith. (Heb. xii. 2.)* 
This completion, however, Christ, of course, does not perfect out 
of and without the man, but 7m the very depth of his own self, 
since he takes in full possession the noblest thing the man 
possesses, even his love, and fills it with the powers of his 
higher love, which makes him mighty enough for all, even the 
weightiest requirement. If he sees, therefore, that the old man 
still is stirring, he draws in faith unceasingly fresh power 
from Christ’s fountain, and so is more than conqueror in him 
who loved us. 

“Qore is here particle of inference, “accordingly;” comp. 
Winer’s Gr. p. 277. The expression 6:& rod odjmaros rod Xprorot 
can of course only form the antithesis to the éyepdels éx vexpav. 
Zaue is distinguished here, as 1 Pet. iii. 18, the oép%, in order to 
signify the mortal side of the Redeemer, to which the immortal, 
the qvedua, of the risen Christ, is opposed. 

Ver. 5, 6. That he may once more offer to his readers a dis- 

* Of the contrast between true and false righteousness, Luther speaks profoundly 
in his exposition of the 38th Psalm: “ It is a wondrous thing; whoso hath no sin 
(because of faith) he [it is who] feeleth and hath it (in true penitence and humility); 
and whoso hath sin, he [it is who] feeleth it not, and hath none” (after the con- 
ceited blindness of his heart), And at the 143d Psalm: “ Satan is such a 


dexterous master [Meister], that he can make even the very best works (by admix- 
ture of conceit) the very biggest sins.’ 
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tinct perception of the difference between the two states, Paul 
sets them out in their principles side by side. In the legal state, 
the sinful impulses (rd rabjuara riv &wapridv, the individual 
utterances of the spiritual members of the old man) work with 
absolute sway in the whole nature of man, even to the periphery 
of the physical life, so that they become act. In the state of 
grace, the old man dies with all his sinful impulses, and the 
man can then, free from the fetter of the law, which could only 
bind the old man, serve God in spirit andin truth. The dying 
of the old, and the rising of the new man, however, are, of 
course, not completed in him all at once, but through the earthly 
life they continue beside each other in the believer, (comp. more 
particularly at vii. 25), although the former is to be constantly 
decreasing, the latter ever growing. Therefore the problem is, 
because the old man still continues to exist, and may become 
strong again, never to be secure, yet for the sake of the ever- 
efficacious and accessible grace never to despond, but to fight 
most zealously against all doubts of God’s grace and power 
against sin.* 

Sdp2 can only signify the old man here, as vill. 8, 9; it forms 
indeed the antithesis to the w/, x. 7. a. (ver. 6.) Theodoret, 
Grotius, and others, would have it to be understood of the O. T., 
which in and by itself might certainly be admissible, but still 
only where the contrast of the zveu« clearly stands out. Ta dc 
- ro0 vjuou can only be supplied, according to ver. 11, with xou- 
weve, it is intended, namely, to be signified that the law is the 
inducing, provoking cause ofsin. It altogether misleads to take 
évmpyeiro passively, for the £Ay,—= oda, appear then to be the 

* The observation of Melanthon, ad loc. is very pertinent: “ Hic locus diligenter 
observandus est, ut discamus dubitationes de gratia Dei esse peccatum, ut repugnemus 
et erigamus nos evangelio et sciamus, esse cultum Dei in illis terroribus repugnare 
dubitationi et diffidentie. Surely the beloved man of God says right, that it is not 
permitted only, but a duty, ay, holiest service of God, to contend to the utmost 
against all doubts of God and of his grace, for those never spring froma good source. 
Yet, on the contrary, it is very wrong to smother the doubts of himself and his own 
virtue, which God’s Spirit of grace calls forth, in order to conyert the man; it is to 
contend against God, and hinder regeneration. The [Roman] Catholic Church, 
however, with which all sects that proceed from Pelagian principles agree, deters 
from the certainty of the state of grace, and desires uncertainty towards God. 
Such uncertainty of hearts is then a convenient means to keep men in the leading- 
strings of the priesthood or ambitious founders of sects; for since they are not 
allowed to have any certainty themselves respecting their relation to God, they can 
only rest upon the judgments of their leaders about it, who thus rule souls with 


absolute dominion; the true evangelic doctrine makes free from such slavery to 
man. 
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proper seat of sin, whereas it really manifests itself outwardly 
from within. To be sure its blossom is in this manifestation 
upon the periphery of life, for a repressing power of the spirit 
must be presumed, if at least the outward eruptions of sin are 
hindered. ©dvaros appears again as the séAos (vi. 23), inasmuch 
as the sins collectively work, as it were, for him and his king- - 
dom. In ver. 6, a variety of readings are found. For the 
amobavdvros of the teat. rec., A.C., and many other Codd., and the 
Greek Fathers as well, have drodavévres, while D.E.F.G. and the 
Latin Fathers read rot éavérov. This latter reading, however, 
looks very like a correction of the copyists, in their not under- 
standing how the Apostle could speak of a dissolution of the 
law itself. The genitive of the singular proceeded from that 
conception of the passage, according to which the law is con- 
sidered as the dying husband, but the édavardénre, ver. 4, speaks 
against this. ”° Agodurévres, therefore, is certainly the only correct 
reading, for which Lachmann also has decided. In the xaré- 
xeode, the binding, compulsory power of the law is signified. 
The é& @ refers to wos, and is on no account to be taken, “in as 
far, in as much as.” Kaworns rveymarog 18 = xaworns Cwys in the 
passage vi. 4. The svejua is considered as the principle from 
which the new life issues. he old, therefore, is a spiritless, 
merely physical life (1 Cor. ii. 14). The substantive rarcdrns 
is found in the N. T. only in this passage. Ipéuuo forms here, 
as 11. 29, an antithesis with mvdua, as oépé elsewhere, to denote 
the outside, as the form in which the life manifests itself. The 
choice of just this expression is founded in this passage upon 
the reference to the law, which, in its most complete form, the 
law of Moses, appears to be compassed in the letter, but in this 
form is for the sinful man a heavy, killing yoke. (2 Cor. 
ill. 6, 7), 
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SECTION IV. 
(VIE 72 Vill 39). 


OF THE STAGES OF THE DEVELOPMENT AS WELL OF INDIVIDUALS 
AS OF THE UNIVERSE. 


The properly dogmatical exposition has at length completely 
finished the foundation of the new way of salvation upon the 
vicarious character of Christ and the indication of its relation to 
the law. The Apostle forthwith most fitly proceeds to indicate 
all the stages of development, as they are exhibited themselves 
immediately in individual men, whereby all he has said before 
gains first its proper light. He shows namely, first of all (vii. 
7-24), how the man rises from the state of undeveloped childish- 
ness into that of the life wnder the law, in which the sin that 
awakes by the resistance of the law calls up that inward conflict, 
by which he first becomes truly conscious of the contradiction in 
himself and how he is held bound by sin. ‘The result of this con- 
flict is the need of redemption, out of which the faith in the re- 
demption brought to pass in Christ develops itself; and in the 
power of this faith the believer is enabled, what of his own effort 
he could never do, to serve the divine law in spirit, albeit the 
old man in him remains still subjected to the law of sin. Then 
follows (vii. 25—viii. 17) a description of the development of the 
new life itself received through Christ. This penetrates not 
merely the inward man, but sanctifies and glorifies by degrees 
the bodily substance also, so that the whole man becomes like 
to Christ, and thereby heir of God and co-heir of the glory of 
Christ. But since man is a member, the most essential member 
of the creation, his life must react upon the universe for glorifi- 
cation no less than his death has acted upon it for destruction. 
The participation of the totality in the perfecting of humanity 
in Christ, Paul treats of lastly (viii. 18—39), and this contem- 
plation of the endless power, which lies in Christ, as the germ 
of the whole great, glorified creation, gains such hold on the 
Apostle, that he closes with a bold song of triumph, in which he 
utters with glad assurance the unconquerableness of the life of 
Christ in all His faithful. 
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§ 11. oF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL UNTIL HIS 
EXPERIENCE OF REDEMPTION. a 


(VIL. 7-24.) 


Before we treat of the particulars of this remarkable, and, both 
"theoretically and practically, so highly important section, some 
general questions are to be taken into consideration, upon the 
answer to which its illustration in great. measure depends. Is 
Paul speaking in this section of his own state or not? and are the 
experiences of the regenerate or unregenerate its subject matter? 
As regards the first question, it is clear, that the Apostle could 
not possibly have chosen to carry through this representation in 
the first person, if no analogy at all for his description had been 
discoverable in his own life, if he had intended himself to be 
considered as expressly excepted. On the other hand it is 
equally clear, that Paul cannot be so speaking of himself, as if 
the subject related to him alone, for his desire is, to enlighten 
his readers upon their own necessities; in his experiences those 
of the generality must the rather be reflected. Hence it can 
only be said that the Apostle is certainly speaking of himself, 
but simply according to the experience he had in common with 
mankind, not according to his own individually. Little, how- 
ever, is gained by this, unless it be determined in what period 
of his life the experiences of which the Apostle speaks were 
felt. This determination coincides with the other highly 
important question, whether the description given by the 
Apostle has reference to the state of the regenerate or unre- 
generate. The passage 7-13, indeed, according to the opinion 
of all expositors, applies to the state before regeneration, as the 
Apostle also sufficiently indicates by the aorest that the state 
described is gone by; but whether ver. 14-24 is likewise to be 
considered as before regeneration, seems very uncertain, since 
in this section Paul makes use of the present only, while viii. 2, 
etc., the aorist again appears. It is in fact difficult to answer 
this question, asin the first place the events treated of are purely 
internal, and require thoroughly analogous experiences and a 
definite consciousness of these experiences, in order to be rightly 
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estimated; in the neat place, the influence of many false tendencies 
has confused theinquiry. Pelagian blindness as to moral states, 
as well as Donatist rigorousness, must have found it easy to 
assert, that ver. 14—24 could not have reference to the regener- 
ate, for that sins in these must be henceforth quite out of the 
question. Moral laxity or hypocrisy again have found it very 
convenient to say, that Paul is describing the state of the regen- 
erate, fancying so, that they might, notwithstanding their moral 
degradation, consider themselves as regenerate. But beside 
these decidedly false tendencies, even the most faithful and 
learned members of the church have held different conceptions 
of the passage, according as they were accustomed to consider 
the sinfulness of man to be greater or less, and so to rate differ- 
ently the effect of regeneration. Accordingly we are not 
surprised to find the easterns always inclining to Pelagianism, 
as Origen, Chrysostom, Theodoret, on the side of those who 
refer the passage to the state before regeneration. Even 
Augustine followed them at first; as he carried out his system, 
however, he was induced to defend the opposite view, that Paul 
is describing the state of the regenerate themselves. He was 
followed not merely in the middle ages by the most esteemed 
theologians, especially Anselm and Thomas Aquinas, but the 
reformers also, Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, Beza, interpreted 
the passage as Augustine did. FaAfter Spener, Franke, Bengel, 
Gottfried Arnold, Zinzendorf, the words of the Apostle were: 
again begun to be explained of the state before regeneration, 
and Stier, Tholuck, Riickert, De Wette, Meyer, follow them in 
their interpretation. These learned men nevertheless quite 
rightly acknowledge, that the Augustinian representation has 
also something true in it, since that in the life of the regener- 
ate moments occur, in which they must speak entirely as Paul 
expresses himself here; and, moreover, as it is only by degrees 
that the transforming power of the gospel penetrates the differ- 
ent tendencies of the inward life, congenial phenomena extend 
through the whole life of the believer; and this leads to the 
thought, that the two views might admit of being united in a 
higher one. For it is little probable beforehand, that men like 
Augustine and the reformers should have entirely erred in the 
conception of so important a passage. It may perhaps become 
perceptible from the following mode of laying out the context, 
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how such a difference of views could be formed in the interpre- 
tation of the passage, and what = such difference is right and 
what erroneous. 

First of all, it is evident that the Apostle’s purpose is, to 
sketch a description of the inward process of development from 
its first beginnings to the highest perfection. He sets out, (vii. 
9), from a state in which the man is living entirely without law, 
and closes, (viii. 11), with the glorification of the bodily substance. 
The question occurs here, how many stages of development are_ 
properly distinguished? Four clearly present themselves. First, 
a life without law, in which sin is dead; newt, a life under the 
law, in which sin becomes alive and has dominion; further, a 
state in which, by the power of Christ, the spirit has dominion, 
and sin is mastered; finally, the state of the entire separation 
of sin by the glorification of the bodily substance. If by regen- 
eration all is to be understood from the first stirrings of grace, 
the whole of the Apostle’s description may then be applied to 
the regenerate, because the very heedfulness of the law is called 
forth by grace. But it is surely more correct and scriptural to 
call regeneration that inward process only, by which, after the 
need of redemption is awakened, the power of Christ becomes 
mighty in the mind; so that a new, spiritual man enters into 
being, and exercises his ruling power. According to this accep- 
tation, the state under the law cannot co-exist with regener- 
ation, and without question therefore—as vil. 24 is to express 
the awakened need of redemption, and ver. 25, the experience 
of redemption itself—vers. 14—24 is to be referred to a position 
before regeneration, and to be understood as a description of 
the conflict within an awakened person. As, however, the 
Apostle makes use of the present for this section, while before 
and afterwards he applies the aorist, we are led to the idea, that 
he does not intend to have this state of conflict regarded as con- 
cluded with the experience of redemption. In the description, 
vers. 14-24 itself too, as will afterwards be more particularly 
shown, an advance in the conflict with sin is clearly observable, 
the better I stands out in the man more and more, and the 
pleasure in God’s law grows gradually in him. To this, ver. 17 
speaks, especially the vuv) 6: odxérs, and ver. 20, odxérs which indi- 
cates a bygone state. In a far higher degree, as ver. 25 ex- 
presses, is this the case after the experience of the redeeming 
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power of Christ, where the conflict with sin is described as for the 
most part victorious on the side of the better part in man. But 
a conflict remains still, even after the experience of regenera- 
tion; and that even the regenerate man does not always hold it 
victoriously, that even for him times of temptation, of very hard 
temptation, come on, the Scripture sanctions in express decla- 
rations (comp. at | John ii. 1), and in communications upon the 
life of the Apostles, even as the experience of all saints of all 
times sanctions it. If we add to this consideration, that in 
proportion with the true advance in the life of faith, the spiri- 
tual glance into the stirrings of sin sharpens, the conscience 
refines and censures strictly even the smaller deviations, which 
had else on lower standards remained unnoticed; it is clearly 
right that Augustine and the great doctors of the church who 
followed him, should have declared, that even the regenerate 
man can and must say of himself all that the Apostle, ver. 14— 
24, utters. The best manner, therefore, in which we can ex- 
press ourselves upon the question, whether Paul is here treating 
of the regenerate, is, that in the passage, ver. 14-24, he am- 
mediately describes the state of the man before regeneration, 
since his purpose is, to set forth coherently the whole course of 
development; in the consciousness, however, that phenomena 
entirely similar present themselves within the regenerate man, 
he makes the description applicable to the regenerate also. The 
opinion, therefore, on the one side, that the Apostle tmmedi- 
ately and directly intends the regenerate, is as absolutely wrong, 
as on the other side the assertion, that in the regenerate man 
nothing like what is described, ver. 14-24, can or ought to be 
found. ‘The distinction between the conflict and the fall of the 
unregenerate and the conflict and the fall of the regenerate 
remains, notwithstanding the subjective feeling of their near 
affinity, objectively so great (as at vii. 24, 25 will be proved), 
that the anxiety, lest by the view proposed, regeneration should 
be robbed of its essential character, must appear to be quite 
unfounded.* If we now look back again to the first question, 
of which period of his life the Apostle could say such things as 

* Reiche has strikingly failed in his acceptation of this passage; he holds that 
the Jewish humanity, comprehended in the Apostle’s person, is speaking here. The 
one-sided reference of the suo; merely to the Jewish ceremonial law, is the im- 


mediate cause of this clearly false acceptation; that one-sided reference itself, how- 
ever, is founded in the dogmatic principles of this learned man, 
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he utters, ver. 14-24, it is clear that he cannot be immediately 
describing the state of his soul after the Lord’s appearing to 
him by Damascus, but that he.is speaking of his inward con- 
flicts under the yoke of the law; but the transition into the 
present certainly indicates, that even in his state at the time 
he wrote, sensations were still sounding, which made him ex- 
claim with perfect truth, although with incomparably finer 
application to more delicate circumstances than in his former 
state (comp. at vii. 24, 25): What I would, I do not, and what I 
would not, that I do; wretched man that I am, who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death! (Comp. at 2 Cor. xii. 7, etc.) 

Ver. 7, 8. The two first verses of this section contain the 
general fundamental thought briefly expressed, which ver. 9, 
etc., further carries out. The Apostle namely pronounces in 
these the relation which sin bears to the law, and describes the 
latter as the power* which brings sin to sight. Sin is in human 
nature, even without regard to the law, but by the law only it 
comes to the sight and so to the conscience of man. Hence 
also, notwithstanding this provocation of sin by the law, the 
law itself is no sinful formation, but rather is it holy, just, and 
good (ver. 12), as the expression of the holy will of God, of 
whose eternal, unalterable nature it even therefore partakes 
(comp. Ps. cxix. 96), and is to lead to life; only sin misuses it 
to death. (Ver. 10 and the observations at John xii. 50, com- 
pared with Lev. xviii. 5, Deut. v. 16, 33.) What the Apostle 
pronounces here, therefore, holds also, not by any means merely 
of the Mosaic ceremonial law, but of the moral law generally, 
in all forms of its manifestation among heathens, Jews, and 
Christians. It is the entirely universal character of the law, 
that sin breaks and swells up against it (comp. at ver. 13), 
since it checks the stream of sinful desire in a concrete case by 
a positive command (é70a%), and by this check urges to a trans- 
gression of the commandment, whereby his inward state then be- 
comes perceptible to the man. The relation in which Paul places 
the cuapria and the ériduuia is peculiar in these verses. At first 
sight namely, it seems as though Paul considered the ériuuia 
as the first, the &mapria as derived from it. In the sinful act 
the two are really so related, the evil desire is the mother of 
the evil deed (James i. 15); but &uaprix denotes here the sinful 
state generally, which comes to sight in the concrete case only, 

* (Moment. | 
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and for this relation the position is exactly reversed. The 
imibyuse, prava concupiscentia, issues from the general, sinful 
nature of man, as its first utterance, and then the act follows. 
Upon nearer consideration of the Apostle’s words, however, it 
becomes evident, that he intends the relation of ceoapric to éribu- 
ia to be exactly so understood here. Sinfulness causes the evil 
desire in allits forms (7 & o « v éiduuias), to rise up against the law 
in the inward man (xarepydouro 2v ?uo/); and the divine com- 
mandment against the desire reveals now to man his corruption. 
A permission of the desire to proceed into act is not at all in ques- 
tion. The desire itself is sinful, and forbidden in the Jaw, and 
the man may become conscious of his sinfulness, even by the 
greatness of the lust, although it should not break forth into out- 
ward evil deeds, which indeed is commonly the case. Hence, 
too, the odx érdyujoas (Exod. xx. 14; Deut. v. 8) is not to be 
taken, according to Tholuck, with an “and so forth,” as though 
Paul put forward one only of the many commandments; but it 
is to be understood as the comprisal of the whole law. Posi- 
tively, all laws say: love God above everything; negatively, 
they all say: suffer not thyself to covet; that is, cleave not 
with thy love to any created thing, not even to thyself, but to 
the Eternal only.* The nature of iaduu/a is not the desire of 
itself, the joy at this or that, for the perfect man might have 
the highest, purest pleasure in all creatures of God; but the 
desire, when it is separate from God, the selfish love, estranged 
from God. The command oix émiduyjozs, therefore, is nothing 
less than that the man has to give himself up with all his own 
desire and joy; this giving-up, however, is not possible without 
regeneration, therefore the man can never, as the following 
discourse demonstrates, arrive at peace by the law; he is in 
need of a Redeemer from himself (ver. 24.) (Ver. 8, the da 
ris évrorgs, as afterwards ver. 11, is better connected with dgop- 
piv AuBotow than with the following words, because the peculiar 
operation of the law is thus most decidedly marked.) 


* The Apostle takes no notice of the cireumstance which is the rarer case, that 
even the fright, the terror of sin, may hurl into sin, if the shield of faith is wanting. 
Evil thoughts, that fill the heart with horror, may by this very terror, which takes 
away the presence of mind, draw men down into sin. The histories of criminals 
often afford proof of this. Notwithstanding, in order to explain such cases, we 
might assume, perhaps without exception, either previous moral corruption, or 
spiritual weakness as well as disease, F 


Q 
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Ver. 9,10. The Apostle now, after having expressed the 
general thought, proceeds in the description of the course of 
development in the man from its first beginnings; he describes 
a state in which sin is as yet dead, and the man is Eving with- 
out law. This state of childish unconsciousness is disturbed by 
the law with its commandment in the case in question. There 
is a question, however, how we have to suppose such a state of 
life without law, for the Apostle cannot mean the state of pro- 
per infantia; yet, except this, there is no time in the life of 
man, of which it may in the proper sense be said that the man 
+s in it without law, and sin without motion.* To explain this 
difficulty, it may be of essential service to remark, that the 
Apostle, during his whole exposition, is not supposing crimes 
and such like outbreaks of sin, which even the magistracy re- 
sents, and which draw after them the contempt of the world; 
for the law surely is able to repress sins of this kind, and the 
man can by the guidance of the law fulfil of his own power so- 
called opera civilia or justitie externe. But in such a state of 
legal action all laws and ordinances appear to the man as poltti- 
cal, or at least as merely human statutes, and his whole effort 
is without reference to God; he avoids the sins, not for God’s 
sake, but for the sake of their disagreeable external conse- 
quences, which to be sure is better than that impudence which 
does not even shun the consequences, yet it does not satisfy 
absolute righteousness; with such a spiritual standard, the 
Apostle has nothing at all to do here. He is speaking rather 
of that moment, when the man becomes conscious of his re- 
lation to God, not as mere proposition, but in essence and 
power, and he learns to regard all the commandments and 
ordinances of the law as divine, that is, as absolute command- 
ments. The whole time before this moment he calls the life 
without law, when’sin was dead.f With this acceptation results 


* Usteri (in the Paul. Lehrbegr. 4th edit. p. 39) supposes this state to be like 
that of Adam before the fall, which is surely against the Apostle’s meaning, who 
considers this state of the deadness of sin itself as a consequence of the fall. 

+ The 4 duagrla &sifnoev (ver. 9), is not, as Rickert still holds, to be constru- 
ed “sin revived,” as though it had once been alive (from which conception the 
reading ?%n0ey, which must certainly be set aside, proceeded); déveZéw is rather “ to 
come to life,” (aufleben), as dvicrnus (in its intransitive tenses) is ‘‘to arise 
(aufstehen), stand up.” The coming to life, however, presupposes no antecedent 
living of that which comes to life, but a slumbering only of the life init. Thus the 
slumbering germ of a grain of seed comes to life, which had not as yet independ- 
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also, what is to be equally remarked upon all subsequent stages 
of development, that we are not to suppose this first stage as 
instantaneously got over. Certain it is that with most men 
the discernment of the law, as being the will of the absolutely 
holy God, takes place in a moment, and the former and after 
life may be clearly distinguished; but it is only by degrees that 
the risen light diffuses itself into the different regions of the in- 
ward life, and even those who have made progress may have 
still to experience on isolated departments, that they were 
living there without law, since the necessity of applying the 
divine law in this or that individual case had been a long time 
in becoming to them a matter of living consciousness. Thus it 
may be perceived, what is meant by the expression ywpls véuou 
cwoprin vexed. The deadness of sin is not to imply that it has 
no motion at all, for it is the very disordered life, and must 
constantly utter itself as such, even though often negatively 
only by deficiency in fear and love of God; but it is so far dead 
_ without law, as it is not at first discerned in its nature and in 
its whole magnitude, without the light of the law to enlighten 
its darkness. With that knowledge, however, the sin itself in- 
creases; first, because from the insight a resistance now unfolds 
itself, by which the wild power of the natural life rises (ver. 13); 
next, because the sin, which has got so far into the conscious- 
ness, is like a germ awakened from slumber, that strives to de- 
velop itself more and more. The self-will of the man rears 
against being broken, the lust of knowledge perverted to curi- 
osity burns for eagerness to taste the forbidden thing, and so by , 
the law sin finishes itself in itself by the increasing of the 
desire; supposing that it does not also, which however will 
always rarely be the case, break forth into openly criminal 
actions. This phenomenon is so consonant to experience that 
it is acknowledged before in the O. T., Prov. ix. 17, and even by 
profane authors. Comp. the noted passage in Ovid. Amor, ili. 
4, “Nitimur in vetitum semper cupimusque negata.” To the 
quickening of sin the Apostle immediately attaches the dying 
of the I, the better self; * it seems, therefore, as though the 


ently lived. The expression, “ to come to life again,” or, “for the second time,” 
is here quite inappropriate. : , 

* T believe it may be said, that the development of the conflict assumesin many . 
mon a different shape. Sin is with many alive from the beginning, and the better 
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latter had been alive before the moment of the law’s coming in, 
that is, that the better I had prevailed, and that accordingly this 
moment would not appear to be the foundation of any advance 
to the better, but of a retreat to the worse. And indeed this is 
Paul’s meaning, as ver. 18 clearly shows; but the retreat is but 
a seeming one, like the full, open coming-out of a disease 
hitherto lurking in secret. As no cure is possible without this, 
so unless sin be thus forced to show itself, there is no deliver- 
ance from it. The relatively better state of a kind of good- 
nature and freedom from violent desires is also but a seeming 
one, that has no true foundation, and therefore vanishes as soon 
as the hour of temptation approaches. The coming forth of sin, 
however, is not, as was before noticed, to be understood of out- 
rage and crime, which man on any standard can and must by 
his own power leave, but of those inward motions of sin and its 
finer utterances, which are beyond the cognizance of human 
judgment. Meantime it is certainly possible, even for the gross 
offender, when the law becomes alive in him, forthwith, by 
penitence and faith, to enter into redemption, only he may not 
misuse this passage for the purpose of exculpating himself. 
The actual thief or adulterer may not appeal to the sinfulness, 
in consequence of which [as he might pretend], he must have 
sinned so; he could very well have omitted the deed; but the 
énward lust no man can of his own power do away; and it is of 
the overpowering of this that the Apostle immediately treats 
here. 

Ver. 11-13. Paul lingers awhile by these thoughts,* and 
brings forward the holiness of the law, as expressing the will of 


I seems to sleep. The course of conversion with such persons then takes another 
shape, the conflict is first developed, when the J awakes from its deep slumber in 
the inner man, and opposes itself to the unresisted dominion of the sinful element. 
The Apostle’s description, therefore, is not to be understood, as though every course 
of conversion must necessarily assume the shape which he describes; experience indeed 
shows, that in the life of many converted persons, e. g., Spener’s and Zinzendorf’s, 
no such decisive moment occurred, as Paul describes in the passage, vii. 24. But 
such as theirs naturally are only to be supposed in the church; with heathens and 
Jews, as those of whom Paul was immediately thinking, the conversion must 
necessarily have shown itself, as Paul represents it; because with them any abiding 
in the grace of baptism is out of the question, and consequently in them conversion 
must reveal itself as a sudden change, namely, as entrance into the communion of 
the faithful. 

“ The delineation of the state under the law begins fundamentally at ver. 9 with 
the tadovons 3% ris tvroats, the description itself does not properly follow until ver. 
14, while ver, 10-13 regard more immediately the moment of transition. 
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the holy God, so that it is indeed sin itself which is the cause of 
its effect in increasing sin. The law is but the innocent occasion, 
the conditio sine qua non ; the causa efficiens is the sinfulness of 
man. The latter therefore appears as something in itself fo- 
reign to the man, deceiving himself, as a glance at the narrative 
Gen. iii. shows. This relation of the éyé to cwapria is of the 
highest importance for understanding what follows, and for the 
scriptural anthropology generally. Sin is not the nature, the 
substance of man himself (as evil generally is nothing substan- 
tial, but disharmony only, the disturbance of the relations ori- 
ginally ordained by God), rather has the germ of the divine 
image remained even in fallen man, on which grace founds 
her work of bringing back to God. (Comp. at Rom. ii. 14, 15.) 
This better germ of life, however, appears in the natural state, 
when sin has quickened, as suppressed by a foreign power, 
troubled and obscured in its nature, and hence the operation 
of grace finds expression in striving to draw it upwards, and to 
make it prevail. Sin therefore is not to be considered as a 
sum of evil actions standing separate, any more than good as a 
sum of good deeds standing separate, but both, good and evil, 
are elements of life; wherefore, where good or evil has place 
in one person, the one or the other element, light or darkness, the 
Lord of the kingdom of light, or the prince of darkness, exercises 
his dominion. Therefore it is said also, 1 John iii. 8, 6 rosé rv 
cpupriay éx ro dia BdAov zor. But the dominion of sin, when it 
is allowed, takes the form of dérarf, because the I fancies it will 
find in sin true joy and abiding satisfaction, in which, however, 
it deceives itself. Sin, as disharmony, is never able to still 
that thirst for eternal joy which is planted in every being, for 
she brings ever in her train the loathing of herself. The law 
fulfils, then, one of its important aims in bringing this deceit 
home to the conscience of the man; it manifests the secret 
hidden nature of evil (iva guvq cuaprix), it increases it in its 
nature, in order the more surely to awaken the disgust at it, 
and to convert all the desire and love of the man to that good, 
which, as the internal harmony, stills the longing for eternity. 
The words va yévnra: nal irepBorny duaprwdrds 7 a&mapria, there- 
fore, are not to be refined on; they are intended to state, ac- 
cording to their simple sense, that the commandment increases 
sin. Asa rapidly flowing stream rolls calmly on, so long as no 
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object checks it, but foams and roars so soon as any hindrance 
stops it, just as calmly does the sinful element hold its course 
through the man, so long as he does not stem it; but if he 
would realize the divine commandment, he begins to feel the 
force of the element, of whose dominion he had as yet no 
boding. 

The construction of the sentence is not without difficulty. 
To’ AAAG 4 dwapria the words éuol yéyove ddvarog are evidently to be 
supplied from the preceding, but the following iva paz amap- 
ria seems to stand unconnectedly, and some expositors would 
therefore have bracketed it as parenthesis, which however is 
without doubt wrong. It is better to draw from iva the idea of 
the divine purpose, and consequently to supply: “whereby 
(namely that sin becomes the cause of death to men) God pur- 
poses that.” Kad’ tmepBorgv=trepBarrdvras 18 frequently used 
by Paul. (Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 31; 2 Cor. i.8, iv.17; Gal. 1.18). 
The formula is found also in later profane writers. The second 
ive ig to be taken as standing quite parallel to the first; the 
second clause only illustrates and enhances the thought of the 
first. 

Ver. 14. The carnal state of man is now opposed to the 
purely objective divine nature of the law (the wvevyuurixés is to 
be interpreted as emanation of God, of the svetjua, John iv. 24.) 
Spirit and flesh lust against each other. (Gal. v. 7.) Therefore, 
the I also and the law are against each other, the I would be 
autonomous. ‘There is certainly no break to be made here at 
ver. 14, the Apostle does not pass to any new representation ; 
but the alteration of the tenses—the present keeping on so 
constantly to the end of the chapter, and preterites having 
been hitherto used—cannot, as has already been observed, be 
overlooked. We find a generalization of the relations signified 
in this; Paul regards in what follows the man in himself, upon 
all stages of development, in conflict with the law, and in as 
far as the old man remains even after regeneration, so far the 
following description as has been shown above, has its truth 
also for the regenerate man himself. But the question occurs, 
what conception are we to form of odép&, and its derivative 
supuixés ? Schleusner counted no less than sixteen significations 
of sépé, which Bretschneider and Wahl have, to be sure, reduced 
to seven ; notwithstanding even the exposition of these learned 
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men is not calculated to make it perceptible, how one of these 
meanings proceeds from the other. The following observations 
may perhaps afford an easy survey of the course of the for- 
mation of the different meanings which the word takes in. Sape, 
“ipa, immediately signifies the substance of the flesh, as far. 
as it belongs to the living organism ; as dead, it is called xpéas. 
In this meaning, as substance of the ofa, flesh and bones 
are often connected (e. g., Luke xxiv. 39; Ephes. v. 30), 
in order to mark as strongly as possible the material. This 
nearest meaning, founded on the perception of the senses, is 
then applied in holy writ to spiritual things in two ways. 
First, the flesh is understood as the visible veil of the Spirit, 
and so far oép& appears in equal signification with ypduwa, the 
veil of the Spirit in the Scripture, or with gavepsy in contrast to 
xpurrdy (Rom. ii. 28, 29; Col. ii. 1, 5; Heb. ix. 10), and denotes 
the outward, the outside, the form in contrast to the essence ; 
neat, oépe signifies the decaying, perishable part of man, in 
contrast to the eternal, imperishable spirit dwelling in him. 
This sense appears especially in the forms dp xa? aiua, (Matt. 
xvi. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 50; Ephes. vi. 12) and wéouw odp% (Luke in. 
6; John iii. 6; 1 Pet. i. 24) as signifying the decaying, perish- 
able race of man generally. The notion of sinfulness is, then, 
necessarily given with that of decay, for the former is the cause 
of the latter; death penetrated into mankind with sin; and 
decay is but that death gradually diffusing itself. Accordingly, 
sinfulness itself is also, especially in the Epistles to the Romans 
and Galatians, directly called odp&, and emiduuior cupuds (Ephes. 
ii. 3; 1 John ii. 16; 2 Pet. il. 18), a vote oupnos (Col. ii. 18), 
ctiuc oapxds (Col. ii. 11, compared with Eccles. xxiii. 16), and 
such like are spoken of. Yet this usage is not to be under- 
stood as though the writers of the Bible considered sin to be 
grounded merely in the bodily impulses, as preponderating 
sensuality. The odp% is rather to be understood as embracing 
the whole psychical life with all its will and mind; for with- 
out the animating ~ux4, the same being distinguished from 
avedtua, the oépé alone cannot so much as commit sin, It is 
certainly correct, however, that dg can only be used to denote 
human sin, the sin of the world of evil spirits having quite a 
different character. In this it is of a spiritual nature, and 
therefore incurable; in the natural man sin has only pene- 
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trated the nature of soul and body; the spirit, by being op- 
pressed or troubled by sin, may be defiled, but it has no sin in 
its nature. When in man sin occupies the spirit itself, and pro- 
ceeds from it, he is then on his way to the sin against the Holy 
Ghost.* The use of the adjectives capximés and supxnés may 
now be easily explained. The latter (2 Cor. iii. 3, is the only 
place where it is quite ascertained) answers to the German 
fleischern, or “fleischig,” fleshy; the former is our flecschlich, 
carnal. In the later Greek, the two adjective forms were con- 
founded, and hence many variations are found in the read- 
ings; in the N. T., however, excepting the passage adduced, 
oupuinés might be everywhere read. This form, then, designates 
as well the merely outward (Rom. xv. 27; 1 Cor. ix. 11), as 
the perishable, and, therefore, sinful, which latter meaning 
prevails in the passage before us. The éy#, namely, is so far 
called cupximds, as it is governed by sin; not, in as far as it has 
sin essentially in itself, for in the course of the following expo- 
sition of the Apostle, it appears as again freed from that foreign 
dominion, as it was relatively free from it before sin became 
alive (ver. 9.) The expression serpumévos tad civ cwupriav also 
points to the same relation; the image of one sold for a slave, 
who is in need of being ransomed, is the foundation of it. For 


* Compare more particularly hereon at the important passage, 2 Cor. vii. 1. 
Very striking observations upon this subject are to be found in Vitringa obs. sacr, 
(Jenze 1733) page 560, seqq. Comp. also my opuse. theol. (Berol. 1833) page 
156, seqq. Miiller, in his excellent work upon sin (Breslau, 1839, B. i. s. 182), 
thinks my illustration of the notion of czeé more satisfactory in the treatise upon the 
Trichotomy than here. I am not aware, however, that I have expressed myself 
otherwise in the commentary than in that treatise, only I have here developed my 
view more fully. The scriptural explanation which Miiller himself gives of ode% 
I certainly cannot acknowledge to be the right one, and it is impossible for it to 
gain credit. Miiller, namely, is of opinion that the expression caée% does not sig- 
nify the sinful part in man, but “all that is merely human—the human as denuded 
of its relation to God, and in contrast to this relation ” (p. 184.) That rvetue, in 
opposition to odég%, is not the human but the divine spirit; that vods or 6 tow 
évboweos is used in contrast to cde. But vos is acknowledged to be a function 
only of the rvsiu«, and how the ?cw avbousros is to be otherwise understood than of 
the wvstue, is not to be conceived. But even setting aside this identity of the 
aysiu With both the notions which Miiller recognises as opposite to cae%, the as- 
sumption of such contrast itself contradicts the notion of cée% which he has pro- 
posed. As Paul states here a conflict in the man between the cée% and the vous, it 
cannot be that all which is merely human is called odée%, for that includes the yods 
itself. ae is the human nature, so far as it is separated from God, and becomes 
subject to the power of darkness, that is, cae and Wux%; in the rvedue, on the 
contrary, or, taken as faculty, in the yous, the light has remained to him, a light 


still in his darkness ; the good impulses proceed from it, as from the cé% the evil 
ones, 
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the free man only can come into bondage, and becomes free 
again with his liberation from it. Surely, however, he cannot 
loose himself from it, but needs a ransomer, and to this point 
the deduction of the Apostle leads (ver. 24). Therefore, even 
the regenerate man may say the capxrxés jus of himself, in that 
he, albeit for moments only, has yet to experience the domi- 
nion of sin. 

The reading o/deuev is without hesitation to be preferred to 
the other ofdu wév, as the latter has no manuscript authority at all, 
and has evidently proceeded merely from the observation, that 
the singular stands elsewhere in the whole passage. But for 
the very purpose of indicating that the Apostle is not expressing — 
merely individual experiences, but such as are at the same time 
experiences of the generality, the employment of the plural was 
necessary here at the turning-point of the whole disquisition. 

Ver. 15—20. The thought just now generally put éya capusxés 
sia, the Apostle carries out experimentally in the following 
verses, and describes in the most vivid manner the fluctuation 
of desires and thoughts both tempting and fighting against the 
temptation. The repetition of the same words (ver. 15 comes 
in ver. 19, and ver. 16 in ver. 20, word for word again) gives in 
the most touching manner the impression of a dreary untfor- 
mity of this inward struggle, before a higher power of peace has 
revealed itself in the mind. Meanwhile, however, this repetition 
is by no means to be considered as entirely without purpose, it 
is intended rather to lead to even stronger consciousness of the 
sinful state, and thereby to ever livelier longing for redemption. 
In the course of the conflict, too, more conscious separation of 
the better I from sin bespeaks that progress, which the Apostle 
afterwards indicates not merely by the stronger expression, 
which marks in the advance (ver. 23) the joy in the divine law, 
but also by the even more perceptible parting of the old man 
ftom the new man who is in process of formation, and of the 
law of sin from the law of the spirit. It is yet to be observed, 
that here again the Apostle’s representation is not to be applied 
to such offences, as human authority punishes, that no mur- 
derer therefore, or adulterer, or any one who commits anything 
else, which is generally considered as a criminal act, can say, I 
do what I would not, but I cannot help it. Such an one the 
Apostle would answer: thou hypocrite, thou canst well forbear 
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committing the act, if thou only appliest the natural powers 
which God has bestowed upon thee. The whole representation 
regards the inner man, and finer transgressions of the divine 
commandment, e.g., by an overhasty word. Hence, it has also 
its perfect truth for the regenerate man,* who is open to im- 
pressions from the more subtile temptations only. But the 
conscience being also more acute in him, his situation is for has 
feeling quite similar to that represented here, and he is as much 
in need of daily repentance and renewed forgiveness of sins, as 
the unregenerate is of the first repentance. Some consideration 
is now requisite in this passage of the relation of the one and 
the other I, of which respectively Paul speaks, to the wnity of 
the personality. The one I would the good, gives assent to the 
law (ver. 16, oJjwonus r® vw), nay has its pleasure in it (ver. 22, 
cuvhdojcs +6) v6uw); the other notwithstanding does sin, that is, 
nourishes desire, the evil concupiscence, albeit the other I can 
withhold it from breaking out into act.- In quite a similar 
manner our Lord also speaks (Matt. x. 39) of a twofold uxj, 
one of which must die, if the other is to be kept. According'to 
the ordinary notion of the soul, as being a thing of itself closed 
in itself, that breeds of itself at pleasure good as well as evil, 
this mode of expression is hard to be explained; but, as has 
been already observed at Matt. x. 39, it becomes quite intel- 
ligible, when the soul is considered as receptive nature, pene- 
trated by the powers of light and darkness, that contend in it 
for the mastery. In the better I, light gets predominant, in the 
sinful one, darkness, and the man thus perceives in the unity of 
his life the duplicity of the fighting elements, that reflect their 
nature in him; he has not two souls, but the oneness becomes 
twofold by the powers that are operative in it. By total sur- 
render to the one or the other of these elements, he passes 


* The boundary, how and wherein a regenerate person can still sin, and how 
and wherein not, is to be defined by men upon the extremities only. We may say, 
a regenerate person, who should commit a premeditated murder or the like, was 
entirely fallen from faith; but if a believer should be faulty in a word or a simi- 
lar small matter, it would naturally not be considered as in itself apostacy. Not- 
withstanding even one word may in the divine judgment he a very heavy sin, if, 
e. g., it is intended to wound a neighbour deeply; and circumstances, which often 
God only knows, may exceedingly mitigate a seemingly very heavy sin. The 
greatness of the temptation, the degree of consciousness and the like, which are 
beyond human judgment, are instances in point. 

+ Bengel says very aptly upon this: “Assensus hominis legi contra semet ipsum 
praestitus, illustris character est religionis, magnum testimonium de Deo.” 
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entirely into their nature. Even before Christ experience led 
rightly to such a duplicity in the inner man. Besides the well 
known: “video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor” of Ovid 
(Metam. vii. 19), and beside the expression of Epictetus: 6 ¢wap- 
cévev & wdv Ores od arouer, xe! 8 wr Jere wore? (Enchir. il. 26), the pas- 
sage of Xenophon (Cyrop, vi. 1, 21) isremarkable; in which two 
souls are expressly distinguished, with the entirely correct re- 
mark, that the phenomenon of the inward conflict, and of the 
attraction to good as well as to evil, cannot be satisfied by the 
explanation, that the same soul addresses itself at one time to 
the good, at another to the bad, for that in the choice of the 
one, the bent towards the other manifests itself at the same 
time.* Naturally, however, the willing of good before regener- 
ation can only be considered as the free will gradually develop- 
ing itself, as disposition to true freedom, as mere velleitas. For 
this éA« can only express itself negatively, in as far as it 
checks the outbreak of sin into the gross act; but as soon as 
the man becomes conscious that the evil desire as such is sin, 
he feels that mere willing is not sufficient to remove it, even as 
it is incapable of calling forth in the heart holy motions and 
desire for holiness. 

The od ywdéoxw, ver. 15, is not to be construed with Augustine 
and Grotius, “I approve not,” as Reiche still maintains. For 
although the conceptions “ know,” and “ approve,” or “be in- 
clined towards,” pass into each other, the context forbids the 
application of the meaning “ be inclined to, like,” here, because 
a tautology thereby arises, #:A+ expressing the same thing. 
One is led to construe the expression so, only because the 
speaker seems to know well what he does, as at ver. 18, too, it 
is said: ofda yap x. r. a But then it is overlooked, that although 
the Apostle does know well the fact of the inward conflict, he 
does not comprehend the cause of this phenomenon, or at least, 
in the described moment of inward development, he pictures 
the speaking subject as perplexed in his view of it. Like, asit 
is said, John iii. 8, of the regenerating Spirit, “a man hears 
and feels its sound indeed, but knows not whence it cometh 


* Reiche, in a strange manner, explains these words of the Apostle, expressing 
so profoundly the general experience of all more earnest men, of the ideal and real 
Jew. The conformity of profane writers with the Apostle’s expression might 
surely have taught him better! 
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and whither it goeth.’—Ver. 16. oiugyu: is weaker than the 
following ow4doue, ver. 22; this is to be distinguished from 
ép4doue, by which mischievous joy is designated. The two ex- 
pressions are only found here in the N. T. Vers. 17 and 20, 
the vu») 6 odxér: is important; Paul indicates therein, as has 
been remarked above, a progress; he is supposing that the 
man at first himself performs the evil, till the parting of the émduuia 
and the vis is completed in him, and the evil afterwards stands 
opposed to him as a strange thing, molesting his true I. Nouv 
is not to be understood of time, but to be construed as inferring 
only. The temporal progress is indicated only in the odxér:. 
Ver. 18. Upon the oixst ev +7 capul mov 4 &wapria, and the Ae 
rupanxerat wor, comp. at 21, 22. Ver. 18. A.B.C. and several 
critical authorities leave out sipicxm, and read only: rbd: xarep- 
yateobus, od. The omission of the verb might be more difficult 
to explain than its addition, and therefore I prefer the shorter 
reading. Ver. 20. The most important authorities, namely, 
the Codd. B.C.D.E.G., omit the first ¢y#, while the second re- 
mains quite undisputed; the omission seems certainly very 
-proper, for the following zy together with dmapria, goes back 
to éAw and zo; there was, therefore, no ground for putting 
zy at the beginning of the verse; notwithstanding the very 
reason for the omission might have been, that the so putting it 
was unaccountable. 

Ver. 21-23. That duplicity within the man, already notified 
in the foregoing verses, is now more closely described.* Paul, 
namely, distinguishes the gow dédpwrog (Eph. iii. 16), from the 
eG d&vdpamos (2 Cor. iv. 16); parallel with the first expression he 
uses vois,f with the second oép& or wz. Considered in and by 
themselves, these expressions are not of equal signification with 
noes cvOpmmos (Eph. it, 15; Av: 24), or xa) uriors (Gal. vi. 15; 2 
Cor. v. 17), and warouds &vdpwarog (Rom. vi. 6; Eph. iv. 22; Col. 
ii. 9). For the three latter formule refer only and solely to 
the birth of the new man in regeneration (John i. 13); whereas 
every natural man has an inward man, a qveua or vote, or as 
Peter says (1 Pet. iil. 4), a xgumrds dulewnos ris naediac. But as 


* Compare hereon, and upon the connexion of ch. vii. and viii., Knapp’s treatise 
in the scriptis var. arg., p. 429 sqq. 

+ In 2 Cor. iv. 16, however, there is reference also in ?ow avleworos to the glori- 
fied body. 


'] 
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far as the transformation in regeneration begins in the zvsdu« or 
vots of the natural man, and the zmner man is the condition, we 
may say the mother of the new man, so far the meanings reach 
one another, and although, therefore, in the passage before us 
the state of the regenerate is not immediately the subject of 
discourse, yet the description, with the modifications above 
directed, has its truth for thes state also. The relation, how- 
ever, of rveJua or vods to odégé or wéAn will be only properly under- 
stood from that trichotomy of human nature which serves as 
basis to the Apostle’s representation.* According to the 
acuteness of the contrast, in which Paul places the two above- 
mentioned parts of man, his unity would be entirely annulled, 
if we might not, upon the authority of other passages of Scrip- 
ture (especially 1 Thess. v. 23, and Heb. iv. 12), supply the 
uy as the third part, and indeed as that part in which the 
man becomes conscious both of the vis and of the cde, as his, 
and which therefore must be considered as the proper centre of 
his personality. In the ziua (which is only comprehended in 
the wis as ability, as capacity) the connexion of the puyq4 with 
the higher world of the spirit is represented, in the odg§ the con- 
nexion of it with the creature. In the natural state certainly, 
the spiritual potency of the vis is dimmed (2 Cor. vii. 1); the vis 
of itself is in waruirs, having no power or capacity to conquer 
(Eph. iv. 18), as even the conscience may be defiled (Tit. 1. 15), 
wherefore the man is in need of the weiue dy, of the absolute, 
pure, the highest Spirit, for his perfection; meantime, however, 
the wi, even although obscured, forms for the natural man an 
inward light, that gives him a sort of insight. This light is 
never quite extinct but by a continued resistance to it, and 
then all spiritual power vanishes. (Matt. vi. 23; Jude ver. 19). 
Accordingly the Apostle speaks of a véuos rod ws, that is, of a 
law coming to the consciousness of man by the wis. This law, 
which the man feels himself unable to satisfy, is not, however, 
given to him autonomously, but God gives it him by the voids, as 
the organ susceptible of the divine operations. The two laws, 
therefore, are not to be held apart, as Tholuck still holds them; 
they are thoroughly identical, only regarded according to their 
nearer or farther sources. So for the vos rig dwagrias, OY vojLos 


* Comp. hereon my treatise: de trichotomia humanze nature N. T. seriptoribus 
recepta, which is printed in my opuse. theol. p. 143 sqq. 
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rijs oupuds, vouos rod 5/&8d20u might be put, since the ultimate cause 
of the expressions of sin in man cannot be supposed without 
incitement from the kingdom of darkness and its prince. 
When, however, a Jaw is assigned to sin itself, which is in its 
nature opposed to law, it is with a view to indicate, that in the 
sinful development, no less than in good, there is a. constant 
advance, an incessant urging and assertion of itself. It may 
be said, that in the department of sin the law of good is re- 
versed; as in good the constant law of attraction upwards re- 
veals itself, so in evil a constant law of the attraction down- 
wards. Nothing, as has already been remarked on another 
passage, is more dangerous and erroneous than the opinion that 
one evil deed can stand isolate—that a man can commit one or 
another, and then stop. Rather does all evil hang like a chain 
together, and every sin multiplies the weight of the indwelling 
evil in frightful progression, until,. quicker than the man for- 
bodes, it turns him dizzy and drags him into the deep. But 
even so the good grows also in itself, and every little victory 
furthers its elasticity, which has its impulse upwards. These 
two potencies, therefore, fight against each other in the Luyj, 
as their arena. The I has the insight into the better, has the 
zac even, a sort of velleitas to do it, but the xarepyafecdus 1s 
wanting (ver. 18); thus the inward power of action in the man, 
that which proceeds from the m<tua, is crippled. Sin makes a 
prisoner of the I (ver. 23), it is a slave in its own house. 

No emphasis is to be laid on the expressions 4 &maprics cixe?, rd 
drew rapaxerros (ver. 18, 20, 21), as though oixe). were to express 
the constant inhering, ragaxeicda: the more distant attachment, 
for ver. 21, rupaxz?odus is used likewise of evil. The expression 
oixe? ev uo) ckwogria (ver. 17), ismore nearly defined, ver. 18, by obx 
cine? &v rH cans wou ayabov. The odin a&yabiv—=xanov, ver. 19, answers 
to dpapriz considered as a state; sin is removed out of the 
nobler, higher potency of the man, the vs, into the lower, the 
bux) oapuing, or the oa&p& puxinm. (Comp. at ver. 14). The 
lower potency defiles the higher also, and presses back its opera- 
tion; but the latter has not in itself the law of disharmony; 
this is the case with the evil spirits only, and with men, when 
they have, by continued personal sin, killed the spirit itself. 
Kas is used entirely as the hellenic xaAtv x¢yadv in a moral- 
esthetic meaning. ‘=p is similarly used in a moral view, Ecel. 
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iii. 11. Ver. 21. Touching the difficult construction of the 
verse, it is not entirely cleared by any of the attempts to solve 
it (Reiche’s comm. ad. loc. may be referred to for them); it 
seems that an anacoluthon must be assumed in it. With this 
supposition one must be guided by the leading notion vy0g, 
which must then in ver. 21 be understood as in ver. 22, 23, and 
therefore of the law of God. With regard to the grammatical 
construction, rdy vzov might be annexed to zo. But in this 
way of taking the passage, especially maintained by Knapp, 
not only is the rd x«Ady* harsh, for which Knapp would impro- 
perly read riv xaadv, but also the repetition of guot If it be 
further considered that Paul never} uses the form véuov rose; 
it is only found Gal. v. 3; that, in fine, an trepos viwos is spoken 
of in ver. 23, which is explained as véuos dwapriag; the simplest 
mode seems to be, to take ray viucv as accusative of the object in 
the sense: “I find then, the law, that evil is present with [or 
besets] me, while I am yet wishing to do good.” The placing 
riy vo/ov before, suits this sense very well. Ver. 23, aiyuudrwrilw, 
as well as aixwarwrevw (2 Tim. i. 6) belongs only to the later 
Greek, and especially to the Alexandrine dialect. Comp. Phry- 
nichus by Lobeck, s. 442. 
Ver. 24. So, then, Paul had arrived at_the.proper turning. 
oint in the interior of the spiritual life, to the cgmplete deve-__ 
lopment of the. need of redemption, to the parting of Jaw and _ 
“gospel. The law_has fulfilled its work, when it has awakened_ 
“repentance, and the despair in a_man’s own power. to.setforth 
true holiness within and without him (Rom. ili. 20), and is thus _ 
become the rasbuywyds siz Xpoirey (Gal. iii. 24). It seems sur- — 
prising only, that he who in the deepest longing cries for re-__ 
demption, longs for this redemption not from sin, or from the. 
aw oF sin, but from the scijwa rod davirou = odio dnrdv.t All 


aera ANON aD AaceTe It 


eet SOLE 

*The +d za#aéy can only be taken as redundant, unless with Homberg, véjov, or- 
with Hemsterhuis x«24y is to be struck out, but for which there are no critical 
authorities. (Comp. Knapp, ser. v. arg. p. 437.) 

+ [This seeming contradiction is the author’s.] 

+ If a moment could be pointed out earlier, which might be considered as the 
experience of the redemption of Christ in the spirit, and could this whole section 
be explained immediately of the regenerate, one might believe that ver. 24 might 
be taken thus: “ Would that I might, now that I am spiritually redeemed, be 
glorified in body also!’ But so the redemption would appear totally done with 
spiritually, and only remain to be completed corporally ; while according to scrip- 
tural representation, it needs, as well for the spirit as for the whole man, constantly 
renewed repetition. 
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explanations of this expression, which abstract from corporeity,* 
must necessarily founder on the two decided declarations of the 
Apostle in the preceding part of the discourse, which constantly 
speaks of the odép&, nay of the way (comp. vi. 12, yu. 18, 23, 
25.) Paul is not, however, supposing (as was remarked at ver. 
14) in a Manichean manner, the cép& or the cima to be in and 
of itself sinful; the Apostle says rather, that as far as the cio 
is necessarily See with the psychical life of man, and as a 
member of the material world is exposed to its wild powers, so 
far 4 dwopria cine? 2v rf oopxi. He wishes, therefore, to_be re- 
deemed, not from the body in itself (he longs rather to be clothed 
iipon with the true heavenly body, 2 Cor. v.), but_only so to be 
redeemed from the mortal_body,.that is, the body subject to 
corruption, that the Spirit _may give it life. (Comp. at Rom. 
Wi. 11.) Accordingly, it may clearly be perceived from this 
passage also, that Paul, as we already intimated, teaches the 
_— sinfulness of man’s nature, and recognises in him} the remains 
of the the divine i image, mins restoring grace knits. onto. Man 
is become by eal sin no “wve0wa dxdduprov, such as the evil 
spirits are; but from the disobedient will of the juy7j, man’s _ 
corporeity is immediately become subject to the mere natural 
life and its rude powers,{ hence by a reaction the-—viue also __ 
is become grieved and hindered; howbeit the seta has retained — 
a certain light and grade of beneficial influences, whereby even 
-in the heathen world phenomena relatively noble are 
ie (Comp. at Rom. ii. 14, 15.) Meantime the suffices 
(_noty the natural.power-of the will to boot, to.do away. with.-sin.... 
and_rear.trueinward. holiness, as the divine law requires; man. 
E _needs. a.Redeemer, therefore, through whom his _ spirit may eee 
ceive again the whole fulness of its ‘original power, which here- 
upon first sanctifies the bux and glorifies at last the ohuwc also. 
As, therefore, the lusts of the flesh war from beneath:against the 
* (Leiblichkeit.] 
+ {In thm. There is no masculine word in the sentence to which ihm can relate. 
Perhaps it may be a misprint for ihr, i. e., der menschlichen natur ; or the author may 


have put ihm to agree with dem menschen, forgetting that this was not the expres- 
sion which he had used. B.] 

{ Only, Holy Seripture certainly knows nothing of the heathen view of the body, 
as a prison of the soul; it is rather a necessary organ to her of herself, wherefore, 
even upon the highest stage of perfection, the body again appears, only i in glorified 
form. Without body, the state of the soul is an imperfect one. (Comp. upon the 
relation of the body to the soul, Seneca [epist. 65] who expresses himseli thereon 
in a manner nearly approaching the Christian doctrine. 
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ux; so does the impulse of the spirit sanctify it from above; 
hence sanctification must, before all things, be directed to the 
crucifying of the flesh (Gal. v. 24; 1 Cor. ix. 27), because the 
spirit comes to have dominion, when the predominance of the 
flesh is suppressed. But if sin were founded immediately in 
the wvedue or vids, so that Paul might have said: &mwaprice cine? év 
rT) mvevmari, atonement could then have been as little spoken of 
for men, as it is in the case of the evil spirits, for there had been 
no connecting point for grace in the inner man. Since then, 
even with the regenerate man, the body of death and the old 
man is living still, he also has occasion to exclaim: rada/wpos 
iy@ dvépwros; more in a partial sense, however, the exclamation 
being here intended in its full compass, as liberation from the 
whole former state, and longing for a thoroughly new life, whose 
property the subsequent representation describes. The expres- 
sion radairwpos, from radw, to suffer, and wipes, a rock, a heavy 
stone, is very suitable for describing the hard pressure under 
which the man is suffering during the dominion of sin. It is 
found besides at Rev. iii. 17. The choice of the word édouou is 
also very significant ;* that powerful, energetic, pulling-out lies in 
its meaning, which is looked for not from any circumstance, but 
from a person only spiritually superior in might, therefore, ris ws 
giceros. That in the gdcerou, moreover, not merely the communi- 
cation of a new principle of life, but the forgiveness of sins, 
atonement is intended, the expression xardéupiua odd:v rots év 
Xpior testifies. In the words, 2x rod oujmaros rot daverov robrou, 
the pronoun belongs to cémuuros, since it is placed according to 
the known Hebrew use where two substantives are connected, 


after.) 


* The whole expression: ris ws fdceras, expresses, moreover, not merely the 
thought : who will at last sometime deliver me out of this cheerless state of conflict, 
but also the thought: who can. The feeling finds vent, that no human help avails 
anything here. 

+ The Hypallage with pronouns in Greek is certainly unusual (comp. Winer’s 
Gr. p. 519, and Meyer ad loc.); but the context speaks decidedly here for the 
adoption of a Hebrew idiom. (Comp. Gesenius Gr. p. 741. For the thought, 
“body of this hitherto described death,” does not suit the context, since éévaros 
last occurred at ver. 13, and the following description from ver. 14, contains 
no point at all, which could lead to the notion of death in a physical sense. 
The putting capa bavirov together, however, suggests immediately the physical 
death, as the final expression of the corruption which has dominion of the whole 
man. wpa rov davéroy cannot certainly be: body, which is the cause of édvaros, 
but it may be : body which bears in itself the nature of death = cau bynréy [viii. 
10.] The meaning “mass, whole,” according to the analogy of A12 is quite inap- 
plicable here. 

R 
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§ 12. OF THE EXPERIENCE OF REDEMPTION UNTIL THE PERFECTION 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL LIFE. 


(VII. 25—VIII. 17.) 


To the question uttered in ver. 24: who shall redeem me? 
the Apostle answers by a deep but eloquent silence. He points, 
namely, by it to that invisible and unspeakable act of regenera- 
tion, when the man sees heaven open, and perceives the 
whisper of the Spirit, and therein the presence of God (1 Kings 
xix. 12), without knowing whence the breathing cometh and 
whither it goeth (John iii. 8). To signify, however, that here 
the experience of redemption in his own heart is to be con- 
sidered as attained, he utters his thanksgiving for this grace 
to the originator of the work of redemption, God the Father, 
through Christ, whom he can now from his heart call his Lord.* 
With this experience an entirely altered state commences 
within the man, the nature of which the Apostle proceeds to 
describe, unto entire perfection, even of the body (viu. 11). 
While, namely, in the former state the divine law reflected itself 
indeed in the vw¢ and the wish was stirring in the inner man, that 
he might be able to keep it, nay, his joy in it notified itself, yet 
the main thing still was wanting, the xarepyé@eodo (vil. 18). The 
yode could not in freedom serve the law of God,} the very inner 
man was taken prisoner by the resisting law of sin. But by 
experience of the redeeming power of Christ, whereby the vwi¢ 
is strengthened, the man sees himself enabled, at least with the 
highest and noblest potency of his being, to serve the divine 
law, and thus we find no more in him the As merely, but the 
narepydtecdas also. Meantime the head only, as it were, is as yet 
lifted up from the raging sea, there is but the dmorvrpwss rob 

* Should the act of regeneration be supposed to have come to pass earlier, it 
would appear strange, that from ver. 9 to 25 the name of Christ should not occur 5 
this just entirely agrees with our acceptation. 

+ Stier erroneously understands this of a mere deliyht in the divine law in the 
thought of man, of equal signification with cvyvpderbas above ; it is, however, more 
than that, it is the doing of the law according to its inward sense, for in its coarser 
exterior the man may keep it even without grace. Such doing only can rightly be 
called dourcdes vdpem Oz0d, the Jovrcdesy vom Zuaprias which happens merely with the 


céeé, is no doing of sin, but a mere remaining exposed to the motions of the sinful 
flesh, (Comp. Gal. v. 17.) 
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avebwaros OY vodc, to which afterwards, vill. 23, the amorvrpwos rod 
siuaros must join; the odp%, and the uy4 necessarily to be 
considered as united with it, the whole inferior region of life 
therefore, remains yet subject to the law of sin. Hence even 
in the regenerate the conflict lasts on, but it has lost it cheer- 
less uniformity; in the power of Christ he knows he shall 
usually conquer in this battle, and if he sometime fall (in lesser 
things), he knows he shall soon get up again (1 John ii. 2); so 
that sipqyq governs now in that higher sphere of human being, 
where once the contest was most violent, because there the op- 
position to sin revealed itself most ‘determinedly. Accordingly, 
~ they who belong to Christ are quit of the condemning con- 
science, since the living spirit of Christ has made them free from 
sin and death (vii. 1, 2). This new principle of life, however, 
is gradually to diffuse itself through the being of the man, until 
the ux, nay the c&ya, is glorified by it, and Christ becomes 
the @#4 for the whole man, that he may raise him up at the last 
day. (Comp. Rom. viii. 11, with John vi. 44, &. At both 
passages my commentary may be consulted.) 

Notwithstanding that a most simple consistency results from 
this conception of the passage, it has been mistaken by almost 
all the older and later expositors,* nay, Reiche would have the 
whole of ver. 25, which is so essential a member in the Apostle’s 
description, considered as a gloss. Most of the others refer 
the dga of» to the whole description of vii. 14-24,—so0 that ver. 
25 is to represent the same state which that section describes, 
—and the épa ory (viii. 1), either to ch. v., or even as Tholuck 
would, to ch. iii. If no other acceptation of the passage could 
be made good, I would rather with Reiche strike out the verse, 
than determine upon so forced an interpretation. Perhaps the 
false division of the chapters may have prevented the right 
sense of the words from being found, for it is indeed as impro- 
per as it can be. The seventh chapter ought surely to close 
with ver. 24, and all would then go on in connexion; the strict 
particle of inference épa and the yép following at viii. 2, 3, onno 
account allows the thread of the discourse to be broken here. 
But what can have induced the expositors so with one voice to 
find the same thing in ver. 25, as is expressed vii. 14~24, while 


* Glockler only seems to have conceived it rightly; he is, however, too brief in 
his explanation of the important words for his view to be clearly perceived. 
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the words are so palpably a declaration of something quite 
different? It was believed that because the viuog rod Ozod was 
spoken of above also (ver. 23), that the vor dovrcdw vouw Oot was 
identical with the ouvvfdoucr ra vouw rod @cod (ver. 22), and again 
the douresw cupul vou c&mopriag identical with the before (ver. 15, 
18, 23) described dominion of the vémos &mouprias. But that is 
clearly not the Apostle’s meaning.* In the state of which first 
the need of redemption was a result, the whole man, the wis 
therefore with him, was unable to serve the law of God, the 
better I itself was taken captive by the law of sin. But here 
the wis appears as freed, and in this freedom serving the law of 
God, and only the lower sphere of life remains subjected to the 
law of sin. The vie, however, being the ruling principle in the 
whole man, the law of God rules in it, and by it also in 
the whole man, albeit something indeed remains still to be got 
the better of and brought under, namely, the flesh itself yet 
captive in the sinful element. 

For ciyagors rp Ge@ the reading ydgis rH Och Is found, which 
must, however, yield to the usual one, as having less critical 
foundation. The é& Incod Xpiorod is not to be taken elliptically, 
with zeny for instance supplied, but to be connected with eiya- 
gir. The thanksgiving offered to God through Christ testifies 


* It might be said, it is not: 4 c&gz Sovrcver vouq dmagrias, but tye rH caext 
ovacdw ». & and therefore the I, just as from ver. 14-24, might be supposed as 
serving sin. But ya in ver. 25 is not, as ver. 9 in the ?ya drtéavov, to be under- 
stood as denoting the better part in man, for this is signified by the yovs, which is 
distinguished from it, and which can now serve the law of God; but as denoting 
the personality in general. Now, in the regenerate man the flesh is not the flesh of 
another, but his own flesh, his old man, consequently he also remains, the flesh , 
merely considered, still as regenerate subjected to the law of sin. Gal. v. 17 is 
especially important for understanding the whole passage, and there principally the 
words: iva uh d dy lance, raira roinre. So also here Paul supposes in the be- 
liever that possibility of zav:gyé@eodas, which is wanting in the merely awakened. 

+ Meyer makes the following objections to my acceptation: 1. “If Paul had in- 
tended to express the thought in this signification, he must have reversed the sen- 
tence: dea adv adros tyw rH wey cugnl dovreta voua awagrias, Tq 0: vol voum Osod.” 
By no means; it was necessary that after the thanksgiving the progress should be 
immediately brought forward, of being now able with the vovs to serve the law of 
God; the suffering in arrear ought only to be mentioned afterwards. 2. * Accord- 
ing to viii. 2, 3, the redeemed is entirely freed from the law of sin;” that is not so; 
the regenerate conquers in the conflict with sia, he has dominion over it, but he is 
not rid of it; this entire riddance is not effected until the glorification of the mortal 
body. 3. “Ifthe redeemed still with the o¢% remained subject to the law of sin, 
Paul could not say, viii. 1, ofdty dea viv xarcxeiee.” Answer; Paul can say so 
with full right, because the man is not free from condemnation, on account of his 


subjective condition, but for the sake of the objective work of Christ, which he lays 
hold of in faith. 
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the redemption wrought by God through Christ. The airds zya 
is not to be construed “I myself,” but ego wdem, “I, the one 
and the same, have in me a twofold element.” To be sure airés 
in this signification commonly has the article, but the 2yé sup- 
plies it here. 

Chap. viii.l. As the dpa ody, according to the acceptation 
given above, is closely connected with the thanksgiving for the 
experienced redemption, so again is the dpa vov with the descrip- 
tion of the state of the regenerate, in whom the conflict indeed 
has not altogether ceased, but is become a victorious one. Those 
who have experienced redemption are now in Christ (oi év Xgio- 
7 “Inoov); that is, by real spiritual communion, by the indwell- 
ing of the Spirit of Christ, they are become spiritually united 
with him, members of His body, and as such they are freed 
from the xardxpiwe, from the sentence of God’s justice that re- 
jects sinners. And this, too, not merely in subjective feeling, 
so that they now feel the peace of God instead of the curse, but 
objectively also, so that their relation to God, and God’s posi- 
tion towards them, is become another. The righteousness of 
Christ is ¢mputed to the believer, so that he is regarded as 
though he were Christ; he is precious to God for the Beloved’s 
sake, to whom he belongs, and whose life dwells in him. In 
thorough misconception of the passage, De Wette remarks, “The 
doctrines of satisfaction and justification are not to be intermix- 
ed here; ” as if an exposition of the Christian religious develop- 
ment were possible, unless those doctrines formed the turning- 
points in it! 

It only seems to strike one here, that this alteration commenc- 
ing with the experience of redemption (vv) is derived in this 
passage from the state of the sinner, not from the objective act 
of Christ’s redemption and atonement, as it was, iii. 25. But this 
difference of representation is easily explained from the different 
points of view taken here and there by Paul for his descriptions. 
There he was viewing the relation quite objectively, here he 
contemplates the subjective appropriation of that objective pro- 
cess. It is not, therefore, in any way his meaning, that forgive- 
ness of sins and deliverance from condemnation is effected by 
the state of the man; rather that comes to pass by the 
sacrifice of the death of Christ alone; he would only say, that 
the subjective appropriation of this act of Christ is now first 
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acknowledged and ensues with the actual experience of His re- 
deeming power. The cause (Christ’s death) and the effect (the 
regeneration of man) are, therefore, in the life necessarily to- 
gether, they can only be separated and conceived in their 
different relations when they are considered abstractedly. Should 
it, however, be said, that a xardxpiwa remains still even for the 
regenerate, since their oép% (and the vy4 united with it) is 
still subject to the law of sin (vii. 25); it is assuredly right, 
that where sin is, condemnation is, and that even the regene- 
rate, therefore, is in need of constant repetition of forgiveness 
of sins when transgressions occur, be they in the eyes of men 
of ever so little importance. (1 John ii. 1.)* But as a tree 
once grafted is called a noble one, although it may yet shoot 
water-sprouts below the graft, and although it may as yet be 
little developed; so is the regenerate man called perfect, pure, 
holy, without sin, free from all condemnation, for the sake of 
the divinely pure nature of the new element that is come into 
him, although this element, whose new course of development 
is in itself, may as yet be taken up with the first beginnings 
of this development (1 John ii. 13, 14), and at times be re- 
pressed by the stirring powers of the oép&. Thus the seeming 
contradiction is reconciled, that whosoever is born of God doth 
not commit sin, because he can not sin, and yet sin still exists 
in the old man of the regenerate, which sin, because the old man 
is his, must be called his sin also. Nay, even if a regenerate man 
falls away from faith, the regenerate man, as such, has not 
sinned, but the old man, again grown mighty by that man’s 


* Upon the sins of the regenerate, Luther thus aptly expresses himself: “ If 
the regenerate had no sin, he would not come so well off. For if I felt not sin, the 
evil life and conscience, 1 should never relish so the power of the divine Word.” 
Sin itself must therefore be the means, for evermore urgently secking the power 
of Christ. It may be said that this is a dangerous doctrine, for so a man might 
make light of siv and abuse grace! It is certainly possible ; but upon this possibility 
it has nevertheless seemed good to God to free the faithful from the yoke of sin. 
Such knavery of sin, that makes an abuse of the holiest gift of God, must surely 
come to light. The truly regenerate, if he trace any sound of it in himself, will 
only so much the more zealously abhor sin ; if he did not so, he would be in pro- 
cess of apostacy from faith. The man who only in self-deceit holds himself as re- 
generate, will, if uprightness be in him, thereby be frightened out of his error. 
The insincere hypocrite, however, who can calmly carry on such a wanton abuse, 
fancies indeed he can deceive God and man, bnt is properly only deceiving himself, 
and has his reward that way. 

+ {Or—* which contains in itself his (i. e., the man’s) new course of develop- 
ment.” B.] 
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fault, has again thrust out the germ of the new man from his 
nature. That the new man, however, the Christ in us, is not 
even in the most advanced development of the regenerate, the 
ground of favour, but the token of it only, must ever be main- 
tained, as he withdraws himself at times entirely from the 
man; the ground of acceptance to favour with God is and re- 
mains the Christ for us. (As to the state of the text of viii. J, 
the mistaken interpretation of vil. 25 could alone have sug- 
gested the alteration of the important vi into oi». It is the 
very note of the new state of regeneration, and is entirely ne- 
cessary here. On the contrary, the addition: pw} xar& oépua 
meplrarovdn, ahrAd xard medue, [the first half of which only is 
found in some critical authorities], is wanting in the best Codd., 
B.C.D.F.G., and betrays itself, moreover, so evidently as a gloss 
borrowed from ver. 4, in order to guard against a misconcep- 
tion of the odd:y xardxpwa, that it is at all events to be struck 
out. The words are intended namely to attach a condition, and 
are to be translated: if so be they walk according to the Spirit, 
ete. For if they were merely to signify the character of the 
regenerate, they would run: ro% od xard odpua wepirarotow x. r. dr. 
Ver. 2. The following representation then describes, as is 
generally acknowledged, the way and manner of the formation _ 
of the regenerate state. The man draws not himself, but a Power ” 
that makes free, that looses the bond, draws him from the aiywu- 
Awoia of sin (comp. vii. 23), namely 6 voquog r00 mvebmaros Hs Cuts. 
As (John viii. 36) the Son appears as the only one who indeed 
makes free, so here also it is said: 6 vémos rod aveduaros tv Xprorg 
"Inood Hrevdepwoe we. It is only that the contrast with the law of 
sin and of death proceeding from sin may stand more clearly to 
view, that Christ is here comprehended in the law of the spirit 
of life founded by Him. For in the aorist 7rcudépwoe is signified 
here not the once-done act of Christ, but as De Wette rightly 
observes, the laying hold of the work of Christ’s redemption 
in faith. The possibility of this laying hold is, then, ver. 3, 
grounded on the act of Christ. Both life and death, however, 
are comprehended in their absoluteness, as Christ himself is 
called the Life and the Resurrection, being the conqueror of 
death. If, further, the name of a vos is assigned to the metua 
cys Cwys, this is with regard to vii. 22, where the vor rod 
0d was ee of, and in contrast with the yolhos THs hjLaprias, 
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The expression has its inward truth; the divine is in itself the 
legal,* only it so represents itself in Christ to man, that it brings 
with it the power to satisfy the very claims which it establishes. 
That the faithful, therefore, fulfil the law, is not their own work, 
(and consequently gives no merit), but God’s work in them 
Ephes. ii. 8-10) by His Spirit that giveth life. Whether, more- 
over, the expression 6¢ véog roti avebmaros rig Cw%s 1s construed 
like webuaros xual ris Cwrs, or aS metuaros Cworoodvres is essentially 
the same thing as far as regards the thought. For the Spirit 
is the true life, and, therefore, alone capable of imparting it, of 
animating death itself. 

Ver. 3. The incapacity of the law (as a divine institution for 
salvation) to deliver man from sin, made, as Paul had set forth 
at large in the beginning of the Epistle, the other way neces- 
sary, namely, the sending of the Son of God in the flesh, to 
attack sin in its root. 

Td détvarov is to be taken as absolute accusative, “touching the 
incapability of the law.” — Ey g—=-syyipgy “in that, in as far as,” 
of like signification with ég’ 3, comp. at v. 12 (used also classi- 
cally, comp. Bernhardy’s Syntax, p. 211). Thus & & is found, 
Heb. vi. 17, but not, as De Wette thinks, Heb. ii. 18, 1 Pet. ii. 
12, nor John xvi. 30;f in these passages it is the relative with 
the preposition.—The law might perhaps avail somewhat with 
the perfect, but the sinfulness of human nature hinders its effi- 
cacy. (Comp. at vil. 12, 13.) 

In the description of the sending of the Son of God, all stress 
is laid upon the identity of the human nature, in which he ap- 
peared, with ours. The incapacity of the law, to bring forth 
true holiness, lay not in itself (vii. 12), but in corrupted human 
nature, which robbed the divine law of its strength (%06- 
ver).t Hence this sinful nature was to be in Christ’s person 
destroyed in the divine judgment (xaréxpie viv dmapriay év rh 
capxi). It seems remarkable, however, that the Apostle uses 

* [Das Gesetzmiissige, that which is according to law.] The law, the inward im- 


pulse of the Spirit, is to be holy and to make holy; the law of the flesh is, to be 
unholy and to make unholy. Both lust constantly against each other (Gal. v. 17). 
Comp. at iii. 27, vouos ris rlorews. 
+ [A wrong reference. ] 
ae When Heb. vii. 18, an dodests xa) dvaerts of the law is spoken of, the expres- 
sion is not to be understood of the nature of the law but of its working, which is 


powerless on account of the sin of men. Therefore Paul calls it, Gal. iii. 21, pi 
duvdwsvos Zworomons, 
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here the expression, réua¢ riv iavrod vidv (vids is used in its 
strictly proper sense of the eternal, divine nature of the Son, 
and the greatness of God’s love is intended to be set forth by 
the iuvrod), & éwonwwars capuds amapriac, for by this the human | 
nature of Christ himself seems to be described as sinful. But 
had Paul meant to say, that Christ’s human nature (for odp% 
signifies here, as Rom. i. 4, by synecdoche the whole humanity 
of spirit, soul, and body) was sinful, as fallen human nature is; 
he must then have written é caps! &mauprias, Not ev bmorwmars 
oupxos dwapriag. Adam’s nature, too, before the fall, was the éwolw- 
we of man’s nature now; he became not by the fall specifically 
another, the same man merely became corrupt. Here it lay in 
the Apostle’s course, to bring forward more immediately the 
affinity of Christ’s nature with ours; he is silent, therefore, 
upon the difference between them. This difference, however, 
must be so conceived, that the Redeemer, certainly before the 
resurrection, wore no can ris d6ems, but a odua rumenuoews 
(Phil. iii. 21), that was affected with an dobéven ris oagnos (2 
Cor. xiii. 4); but his humanity, notwithstanding, was free from 
positive sinfulness, as begotten of the Holy Ghost. That dodé- 
yer has then the aim, to mediate the possibility of temptation 
(comp. at Matt. iv. 1, etc.), which our Lord had to suffer, in 
order to become the conqueror over evil (Heb. ii, 14, 17, 18, 
iv. 15). Thus the two equally necessary moments were united 
in Christ; connexion with mankind unto one true unity of life, 
and the exaltation above mankind, that he might lift them out 
of their misery. 

‘Owoirng is properly, analogously as ayérns, the being like, 
and éuofaua, the made like, an image. Paul uses it, however, 
also like éuorns. So Rom. i. 23, v. 14, vi. 5, and, besides, Phil. 
i. 7, James iii. 9, suofwos is found. So also in the LXX., Gen. 
j. 26. Now, if the sinfulness of human nature were nothing but 
a mere deficiency, the filling of mankind with the life of the 
Son of God would have sufficed to scare it away. But since, 
beside this deficiency in spiritual life, there is a real disturbance 
of the harmony in the inner and outer man, more than the mere 
incarnation was requisite, namely, the extirpation of the guilt 
and the restitution of the disturbed order by the founding of a 
centre, from which harmony might pour forth through all the 
spheres of life, even as from Adam disharmony had been dif- 
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fused (comp. at Rom. v. 12, etc.) This thought, however, is not 
to be pressed upon the xai wepi &wapriac, which words are rather 
to be connected with the preceding in the simple sense, “ on ac- 
count of sin,” “‘by reason of sin,” as ground for the sending of the 
Son of God; but it lies in the xaréxpie rhv &maupriay ey Th oupni.™ 
There is no foundation whatever for finding in the zp) auaprias 
a reference to the sacrifice of Christ’s death, so that éwapria = 
owiss should mean sin-offering (comp. at 2 Cor. vy. 21). The 


closing words of the verse, on the contrary, express most decid- 
edly the vicarious and atoning death of the Saviour. For the 
naréxpe evidently has retrospect to the oddiy xardxpia (viil. 1), 
so that the sense of the words is this: no xaréxpywa falls on 
them, because He took it on Him; He stands, therefore, in the 
stead of mankind, bears what should fall on them, and so effects 
all which the law could not effect, which all comprises in itself 
the reconciliation of God. As, therefore, in the sending of the 
Son the love of God expressed itself, so in the giving of Him up 
His righteousness did, while the Son represents compassion, in 
that of His own accord He let Himself be sent and given up 
to death. ‘Thus is the divine righteousness, as its nature re- 
quires, thoroughly satisfied, and at the same time a sinful world 
is saved by love. For the sin condemned in the death of Christ 
is not the sin of some, but the sin of the world, which the Lord 
bore in His flesh (¢y +7 cagx/ scil. airod), so that the words 
are equal to the saying of Peter (1 Pet. ii. 24): ras cwaerics 
niecy aveos cvnveynev éy TH CHMars GUTOD én) rd EVA. How 
Christ’s suffering and Christ’s death can be the suffering and 
death of the collective whole (so far as they are one with him in 
faith), became perceptible to us by the idea of the representa- 
tion (comp. at v. 12, etc.), according to which Christ is not @ 
man, but the man, the real comprisal of the totality. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to suppose the sin of the collective race in the 
Holy One, so that they could be condemned in Him; for it may 
be conceived, how the Redeemer could be the representative of 
the holy part of mankind, but it is not so clear, how He was able 
to represent the wnholy also, which nevertheless seems to follow 


* Neander (apost. Zeitalt. B. ii. s. 544, note), explains the xartxgive hy uae 
riey by: “he took away sin, broke its power,’ and appeals to John xii. 31, xvi. 
11, where, however, xe/veuv is quite properly “to condemn.” ‘Neander chooses this 
explanation, because he thinks that he must refer g)vecay Tov vowov to the xaraxei- 
ve THY &weoriay, Which is by no means necessary. 
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from that sentence. As this consideration was not entered into 
at the passage v. 12, etc., the following notice may perhaps help 
to remove the difficulty in making such relation perceptible. As 
there is but one personality in the regenerate man, and yet this 
one person distinguishes in itself the old and new man, and at 
the same time acknowledges both as its own, so Christ repre- 
sented in the divine and human unity of His person the collec- 
tive members of a race that form one whole. In this race the 
oppositions of the old and of the new man are set forth as ten- 
dencies of the good and of the evil, and so far then as Christ 
represents the inseparable and indivisible sum, He represents also 
in Himself the tendency of sin. Spiritually, indeed, His holy 
Being was totally separate from sin, and even bodily he was 
connected with the world of sin but loosely, since the indwelling 
Spirit was ever raising even His capa, while yet his earthly so- 
journ lasted, from the raveivwoig of the natural life to the déZa of 
the divine; but loose as this His bond with the sinful world was 
in itself, so intimate did it become through that Jove that fills 
the being foreign to it with its own being.* And in the power of 
this love the Lord identified Himself essentially with sinful men, 
His relation being to them as their new man to the old. As, 
therefore, the new man in the regenerate thrusts not from him 
the I, that still bears in it the old man, but even identifies him- 
self essentially with it, and bears all which the old man brings 
dragging after it; neither did the Saviour in His sojourn upon 
earth thrust mankind from Him, for having in it still its old 
man, the evil tendency; but He penetrated even its inmost 
centre, identified Himself entirely with it, and though, indeed, 
he bore the whole pressure of the world’s sin and all its conse- 

* The mystery of love, which allows a transition into. a foreign being, and be- 
comes like it, without giving up its own nature, is treated of at large by the Apostle 
Paul under the figure of marriage, especially Ephes. v. 25, etc. By the power of 
love Christ became entirely as the sinful world, so that He, as Luther’s expres~- 
sion is, could say with truth, ‘ poor sinner that I am,” and remained notwithstand- 
ing, by his nature, specifically separate from sin, He only changed with mankind, 
took their sin upon Himself, and gave them His righteousness and holiness. The 
possibility of such an exchange becomes perceptible from the nature of evil. Christ 
could not love sinful humanity as His bride, if it were substantially sin; but as sin 
only cleaves to it, he loves the germ of the divine left init. If now sin were a mere rz) 
év, it could not well be seen how the essentiai union with this divine germ of life 
could prepare suffering and death for Christ; but if sin is taken to be real disturb- 
ance of the original harmony of life, such an union must necessarily have had as 


its consequence, that the Redeemer was smitten by the whole violence of that dis- 
harmony which sin had generated upon earth. 
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quences, even thereby He won His very adversaries, and so con- 
verted the whole into Himself. Whilst He then first became like 
mankind, afterwards mankind became like Him! Accordingly 
neither the taking upon himself the sin of the world on the part 
of the Son, nor the laying of the sin upon the Son (as the Lamb 
of Sacrifice) on the part of the Father, is, consistently with this 
representation, to be considered as a mere act of the will, which 
must always retain something arbitrary in it; but as something ~ 
given with the incarnation itself. Then has this event its an- 
alogy in every act of compassionate love. Whoever would help 
another panting under a heavy burden, must go under it and 
bear its whole pressure himself; or, to give an example from 
spiritual things, whoever would bring the salvation in Christ to 
the Negroes or any other rude people, must enter into their 
condition, must bear all the burden of their corrupted sinful 
nature, must, as it were, first become like them, to form them 
like himself. Thus also does the Lord from heaven lower Him- 
self into sinful humanity, and bears essentially its sin, with all 
its consequences, of which death is the heaviest. 

The reference of ver. 8 to the active obedience of Christ can 
forcibly only be traced in the words. The connexion, namely, 
is simply this—what the law could not do, Christ can. The 
law was not able to take away the xardxpiua, it served rather 
only to increase it; but Christ takes it away, in that He takes 
it upon Himself; this comes to pass by the vicarious, atoning 
sacrifice of His death. It certainly implies as well, that Christ 
founded absolute righteousness, else the xardéxpiua would ever again 
have generated in man; but that is not the chief thought here, 
it is in ver. 4 that the active obedience decidedly appears. The 
most that can be said is, that as it must constantly be affirmed 
of the life of Christ, that passive and active obedience every 
moment penetrate each other in Him, so even here His sur- 
render into death presupposes the highest activity, There is 
no necessity for supplying airod exactly at év 77 capxi, but cer- 
tainly. rav dvdpérav ocav ought not to be supplied. The expres- 
sion embraces rather the flesh of Christ and of men together. 
He represented the totality; what, therefore, came to pass in 
Him was essentially done also to all. However, the pre- 
vailing idea requires that the sentence should immediately be 
understood as completed thus: @i¢ xaréxpwe rv dwapriay dv- 
Opumwy ev ompxl Xpiorev. 
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Ver. 4. Now immediately next in order to the description 
of the way of God in sending Christ, follows the delineation of 
the efficacy of Christ; what the law could not, the gospel is 
able to do, in that it condemns sin, namely, to call forth in man 
the state of true holiness. Evidently, then, it is not according 
to the context the Apostle’s meaning, that this state is the 
condition of partaking in Christ’s work, but the consequence. 
He presupposes already the repirarei xard rvedua, and this again 
the experience of the redeeming power of Christ (vii. 25). But 
so surelyas the Roman Catholic doctrine is wrong, as surely is the 
exaggeration of the Evangelical interpretation to be rejected, 
according to which sanctification is considered as quite parted 
from the forgiveness of sins. According to the genuine doc- 
trine of the reformers, which rests upon this apostolic passage, 
sanctification of life necessarily (although at first in germ only) 
comes with the appropriation of Christ’s work, not, however, as 
stated condition, but rather as consequence of the forgiveness 
imparted in free grace without condition. 

The cAnpwey ev nui distinctly indicates, that sanctification of 
life is none of man’s own work, but that God in Christ perfects 
it in man; hence 6/ airod only need be supplied. We do not 
fulfil the law, but the work of Christ is our work; by his Spirit 
He imparts His righteousness and holiness unto us. The per- 
fection of every individual, therefore, in Christ’s life is to be 
considered as already completed, entirely according to viii. 30; 
as in His death the sin of every individual appears condemned. 
The expression dmaiwux rot véuov comprises all, which the law 
can in any respect whatever require; it is the absolute diosoodwn 
considered as command of God. The addition ro7 uj xarce cupna 
z. r. A. is to-define the jus more distinctly, so that the sense is: 
the effect of Christ’s appearing applies to those only who walk 
after the Spirit, have therefore experienced in themselves, vil. 
25. Christ’s work indeed is reckoned for all, but it first reveals 
itself in its sanctifying efficacy, when the man appropriates it 
personally. 

Ver. 5, 6. This state of xard avetwa reprurciy Paul now de- 
scribes more nearly by its contrast. It is that, namely, in which 
the believer tarries* here below, until his bodily glorification 
(viii. 11), for if the state be capable of a heightening in itself, 
yet man can never get beyond it in this eartbly life. Its pro- 


* [Ps. xxvii. 15, 16, Prayer-book version. ] 
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per character, however, is best perceived by the xaré oupuc mepi- 
TUTEW=Te Tis cugnis Peover, —Oedinun Fe cugnds,—=év ougnl elves (ver. 
9), and==xard cugxe Civ (ver. 12). All this is consequent on 
nore, c&exc iver, Which expression is of like signification with y«- 
yewnwévo 8% rhc oupxés (John iii. 6). The Apostle, certainly, would 
have no life of vice to be understood by this; but the very state 
described vii. 14-24, in which the vis is taken captive by the 
law of sin in'the odg%. To this the 02d: yag dbvarcs (vill. 7), in con- 
nexion with the dddyaroy rod véwou (vill. 3), most distinctly points. 
But then the regerarciy narce mvetwu—Qgovely re rod rvevmaros—=Ped- 
vy rod wvelmoros—ey avebmars eivas (ver. 9), and—=vetmars Hyeobas 
(ver. 14), (all this is consequent on zara rvetua sivas, which expres- 
sion is of like signification with yeyevnwévov éx rod rvedmoros, John 
ili. 6), is the very state described vil. 25, in which the very vis 
can serve the divine law, and the odégé only remains subjected to 
the law of sin. The walking after the Spirit does not, therefore, 
exclude attacks on the part of sin, temptations of the flesh, 
even single smaller transgressions are not thereby denied (1 
John ii. 1); but the direction of the whole inner man to God 
and the victory over sin essentially and in the whole is thereby 
asserted. The advance in the new man, the development in 
the walking in the Spirit, is altogether not to be considered as 
a gradual transition of the old man into the new, or as a con- 
stantly progressing conyersion of the former into the latter; 
but as in the sum of mankind, the tares are developed beside 
the wheat, and good and evil come to their full in parellel rows, 
so does the old man continue to the last beside the new man; 
and it may not be that, the further the spiritual development 
advances, so much the nearer an approximation takes place 
between them, but the reverse; as spirit and flesh lust continu- 
ally against each other, so must the Christ in us lust more and 
more against the old Adam. The right conception of this relation 
is, therefore, of the highest importance, because, according to 
the light in which the regenerate man beholds it in himself, 
his whole effort at sanctification is formed. If he seeks gradu- 
ally to improve the old man in him, and to wash it clean, he 
not only undertakes a labour utterly in vain, but he is also in 
constant danger of falling back under the law, as it happened 
to the Galatians; nay, this very striving is properly the retreat 
already beginning. The old man cannot be sanctified, but he 
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must be crucified, that is, be given unto death in self-denial.* 
From the Spirit, therefore, a constant war must be kept up 
against the fiesh and its lusts. This conflict, however, is but 
the negative side in the life of the regenerate; the positive 
activity that furthers his new life in the constant keeping up 
of intercourse with the originator and the abiding well-spring 
of this new life. Thereby he receives on and on the medua 
from above, and the man born of grace lives and grows, too, on 
and on, in grace and by grace. So the man shares rightly law 
and gospel; the new man lives in the gospel, the sharpest law 
is given to the old man by the new, and the man is not without 
law by not being under the law, but is living with the law of 
God, of which, certainly, the old man only is in need, for the new 
man has it in his very nature, he can not sin (1 John iii. 9), as 
little as the sun can darken. Regarded from a human point of 
view, moreover, the possibility of apostacy remains still for 
every regenerate man upon every standard of development, 
even upon the highest, that is, that the new man may be 
thrust aside by the old; but just as decidedly, we must say, 
that, regarded from the divine point of view, it is impossible for 
the elect of God to be overpowered by sin. Were it possible, 
namely, with one, it would be so with all, and then God’s plans 
would be dependent upon man’s fidelity ; it might happen that 
the whole world fell away. This is, of course, inconceivable, 
and impossible (Matt. xxiv. 24)! Hence, as in Christ’s temp- 
tation, freedom and necessity penetrate each other in the re- 
generate; their relation will be treated more at large at chap. 
ix. and xi. 

In the gpovsiv, pedvqua, the constant direction of the whole inward 
being towards something is expressed; this alone determines 
the true constitution of the man. (Comp. my opusc. theol. p, 
159.) At viii. 6, comp. the parallel, vi. 23, where Zw4 stands 
alone, while here <«pjvq is united with it. 

Ver. 6-8. The reason why carnal-mindedness works death, is 
no other than this; because this disposition separates from God 
(the Fountain of Life). That which is akin to Him alone can 
please the Holy One, but the carnal mind is unable to generate 


* In this spiritual death of the old man the law of the Old Testament keeps its 
full right, when it requires the death of the sinner. But the gracious and righte- 
ous God so fulfils His strict justice, that He makes life itself the killer, so that he 
who dies in the old man first finds in this very death the true life. 
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anything well-pleasing to God; even its good works are an 
abomination to Him, because they come from impure, selfish 
motives. No one, however, can set himself free from himself, 
a higher love must come, that attracts him more than his own 
I. The notion of %épa must not be softened. The carnal man 
hates God, for he sees in Him the robber only of his lust; and 
God hates him according to His holiness; the two are tho- 
roughly and irreconcilably against each other. But so God 
hates not man as such, He loves him rather, but He hates the 
sin inhim. This holy hatred passes to the regenerate; he hates 
in himself and others sin and carnal-mindedness, without hating 
men. 

The inability in the wis to submit to the divine law (viii. 8), 
is the cause of the conflict (vii. 23), and so of the want of peace. 
The ability to fulfil the law (viii. 4) God is well pleased in, as 
His own work, and it gives the soul the taste of peace with 
God. Ver. 8, 8¢ forms no antithesis, but only carries on the same 
thought. 

Ver. 9. Here, then, the Apostle makes the transition to address 
his readers, whom he naturally treats as regenerate, who walk 
after the Spirit. For if rep seems to express a doubt, it is only 
seeming, as it is not to be construed here like sz modo, but as 
siquidem, as sure and certain presupposition. (Comp. thereon 
Hartung’s Partikellehre, part i. p. 327, etc., 344, etc., where the 
relation of +e to 7 in its fundamental meaning is excellently 
brought out.) The Being of the Spirit in the believer is conceived 
as an oixew of Him, like vii. 18, where the ofzz# of sin in the flesh 
was spoken of. The divine Spirit dwells, of course, in that part 
of human nature most kindred to Him, in the m<za or vids. The 
cize), however, is opposed to that fleeting passage and breathing- 
through of the Spirit, as it appears in the O. T. in the prophets, 
for which the word gépecdas is used (2 Pet. i. 21), as contrast to 
the dyecdas of the N. T. (ver. 14, Gal. v. 18), by which the 
constant, unbroken operation of the indwelling Spirit is signi- 
fied, the life of Christ in us, Gal. ii. 20. The ofxev is there- 
fore like the wévew of John (comp. at John i, 33, in the comm.) 
and the ye xve54«, which occurs in the verse before us. In the 
latter expression, the man appears as though he were the pos- 
sessor and governor of the Spirit, that yet, however, possesses 
him, and governs his inmost being, by which idea the éorw 
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airod at the end of the verse is to be explained; to be Ohrist’s, 
namely, is.to be a member of Him, to be governed, guided by 
Him. The opposite would be <ivc dia80r0v, comp. at John viii. 
44. But in fact the man also possesses the Spirit within him 
(as the husband indeed is the lord of the wife, but yet the wife 
also possesses the husband), in so far, namely, as he may 
drive Him away by unfaithfulness, nay, in so far as he has the 
privilege of conducting this Spirit, according to the intended 
aim (1 Cor. xiv. 32). The words «i 08 rig meta Xprorod obn eyes 
point to this possibility of apostacy, for the question here can- 
not be of entire unbelievers; either, therefore, the recreant must 
be meant, or at least those who are in conflict indeed against 
sin, but have not yet experienced the redeeming power of 
Christ (vii. 25). At all events the words are to contain the 
warning, that the benefits of Christ are then only to be appro- 
priated when a man is conscious by faith, and the Spirit 
received in faith, of being a member in the body of Christ. The 
possession of this Spirit of Christ, however, is naturally not to 
be measured according to the mere Jeeling (the agreeable sensa- 
tion of the nearness of God, of comfort, of spiritual joy), for 
this is too fleeting, and the state of grace may be entirely un- 
impaired, even in great barrenness and dryness,* nay, in the 
progress of the inward life, the sweet sensations of the first 
young love are almost ever disappearing, but according to its 
real effects and fruits. If the man observes not these in him- 
self, and temptations at the same time increase and strengthen, 
then at all events he is in a suspicious, assaulted state. 

It is to be observed that the Apostle, from ver. 8-11, uses 4é 
six times one after the other. The expressions metjua @eod and 
Xpiorod alternate (comp., besides, ver. 11, 14); medua déytov might 
have been said (comp. ver. 16). For Father, Son, and Spirit 
are One, although not One Person;t “Iam in the Father and 
the Father is in me,” saith the Lord. (Comp. the Commentary 
at John x. 30, xiv. 10). The background of the whole repre- 
sentation before the soul of the Apostle is, that whosoever is 
not Christ’s belongs to the kingdom of darkness. Independent 
man cannot be, according to his whole constitution; he cannot 
stand between light and darkness; he must ever incline to the 
one or the other. (Comp. at John viii. 44.) 

* [Ps. Ixiii. 2, P. B. version.] + [Eins, $-] + "Biner, eis-] 
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Ver. 10, 11. The Apostle, in a conclusion, points at last to 
the highest stage of the perfection of the individual life, to the 
glorification of the body. As it was said in Paradise, “if thou 
eatest of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt 
surely die,” so does the enjoyment of the true tree of life, of 
Christ, bring again to perfect life, even of the body.* This 
passage has its commentary in John vi., where Christ represents 
himself as the Zw4 in all respects, even of the body. Whatever, 
therefore, at the transition into the state of regeneration (vil. 
25) was left behind, the dovaAcdew v7 cupxd vouw dwaprias, 18 here 
likewise considered as overcome; even the body has experience 
of redemption (viii. 23). As cava stands here instead of the 
former odép%, it is clear that the Apostle means decidedly the 
material side of human existence, of course, however, in union 
with the whole psychical life, without which there is neither 
chun nor oép%, but xpeas. But if the cama is here called vexpov, it 
is self-evident that this expression is not to signify absolute 
deadness, for it is intended to describe the very living body in 
its natural constitution; itis to be taken rather as auapria vexpd, 
vii. 8. The é&mapria is called dead, because it does not yet express 
and make itself known in its true nature, so neither does the 
body, which, according to its original destination, is something 
far more glorious than it now appears. Hence it cannot be said 
that vexeds is dmrés; the latter expression is used in its proper 
physical sense, according to which the living can only be mortal; 
but the former is used in a figurative sense, Therefore the 
passage would be entirely perverted, if, instead of vexpoy, bundy 
should be put. For this sinful state certainly the deadness of 
the body is so far good, as it lessens the susceptibility for the 
disturbing and pairful impressions of the outward world (where- 
fore the nobler bodily nature of Christ must have enhanced His 
suffering), but it remains still a most imperfect state, which 
must be overcome. A sure pledge, then, for the glorification of a 
man’s own body is given by the consciousness of that awakening 

* [Leiblichkeit.] De Wette’s remark ad Joe. is pertinent: “An inward bodily - 
spiritual process is here spoken of, not an event occurring from without, as the re- 
surrection is usually understood.” Even so; without this conception the scriptural 
doctrine of the bodily glerification, which is constantly represented as going on 
already here below (comp. especially at 2 Cor. iv. 10, 11), would be thoroughly un- 
intelligible. But this life of bodily glorification forming itself in gradual process, 


comes in many as if by a flash of lightning, at once into appearance (1 Cor. xv, 
52), and go is the resurrection of the dead represented, 
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power dwelling in the Spirit of God, which has verified itself in 
the waking oP Christ from the dead. It may yet be remarked, 
that the Apostle represents the resurrection as though it were 
merely something imparted to the holy, as though there were 
no resurrection of the wicked. It might cer tainly be said here, 
that Paul is treating only of the course io the development of the 
faithful, that the wicked are out of the question; but by the 
similar representation, 1 Cor. xv. 22, where the glance of the 
Apostle seems to comprehend all men, and by the circumstance, 
that he never makes mention of the resurrection of the wicked, 
and once only of eternal damnation (2 Thess. i. 9), the matter 
becomes more difficult. The difficulty, however, must be reserved 
for further discussion at the passage adduced fom the Epistle 
to the Corinthians. 

Upon thedoctrine of the glorified body comp. more particularly 
at 1 Cor. xv., 2 Cor.v. It was preliminarily spoken of at John 
vi., and at the history of the resurrection. By the readings Zé», 
7, the contrast to vexpév is intended to be more distinctly shewn; 
for that very reason, however, (#7 is surely the original reading. 
Ar dwaprias and di& dimasoouvns might have been said; but the 
accusative brings forward not so much the means as the pre- 
sence, “‘on account of the sin present in the body, on account 
of the righteousness communicated by the vods.”—Arsxasootvn is 
here also the state of d/xcuoy cives, the dixcsmdjvar.—Zworoe is used 
of the bodily awakening according to 1 Cor. xv. 22. At the 
close of ver. 11, also the tezt. rec. has the lighter reading of da 
c. genit. D.E.F.G., however, several translations, and many of 
the Fathers, have the accusative. Lachmann has decided for the 
usual reading, and so Knapp has; Griesbach, Koppe, Riickert, 
Reiche, on the other hand decide for the accusative. This I 
too hold as more appropriate, but not so much because I con- 
sider, as Reiche does, that the genitive has arisen from dogmatic 
principles (in order to represent the Holy Ghost as operating 
more independently), but simply for the sake of the context, in 
connexion with the stronger critical authorities, and because by 
taking the genitive the sense appears lightened. The accusa- 
tive represents the indwelling of the Spirit as pledge of the glori- 
fication which shall be of the body; and that enters best into 
the train of Paul’s ideas. ’Evoiméw is found besides at 2 Cor. vi. 
16, Col. iii. J6, of the spiritual penetrating of the human spirit 
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by the divine. All the material is here naturally to be excluded, 
but the real nevertheless to be maintained; such expressions are 
not to be reduced to mere Oriental phrases, since they have life 
and Veing. As surely as the spirit is immaterial, yet really 
dwells in the material body, so surely does the Divine Spirit 
penetrate and unite with the human, without annulling His es- 
sence, or confounding His inward laws, for the human spirit is 
the very organ for the divine, and that is a perverse state (sin) 
if He is not working in it. We have too little knowledge of the 
substance of the spirit to get a clear insight into such penetra- 
tion of spirit by Spirit, meanwhile nature offers analogies not to 
be rejected in the material, for instance, the penetration of electric 
or magnetic streams. 

Ver. 12, 13. These verses seem to interrupt the chain of the 
discourse, which proceeds again, in strict connexion with the 
foregoing part, at ver. 14. They give the impression of an onset 
to a pareenesis, which is not completely carried out. A very 
strict connexion, however, might result if the mwirarcre arobvjoxe:y 
and @iceole were only definitely referred to the glorification of 
the body, so that the sense would be formed as follows: ‘Since 
such glory (of bodily glorification) awaits us, we are so much the 
more obliged to live according to the spirit, that we may not 
lose such glorification, but receive it.” Then “the mortifying 
the deeds of the body” would very fitly denote the advancing 
bodily sanctification, which is considered as means to bodily 
glorification. And in the dying and living, not merely the gene- 
ral states of misery and happiness would be indicated (which, 
according to the special glorification of the body, would be 
something very feeble), but the obtaining and losing this grace 
of bodily glorification be made prominent. Now that Z7v should 
signify glorification, can make no difficulty, for this isin fact the 
summit of life, and therefore, at John vi. 40, and frequently Zamy 
aidnor Zyev is used in equal signification with the capacity of 
being raised up at thelast day. It might, however, appear more 
difficult, that uéarere drodvqoxew should be: “Ye will not obtain 
the resurrection.” Notwithstanding if it be considered, that at 
John vi. 50 uA drodarev also is used in equal signification with 
the déudoraas év ri soxden Huepg, consequently, that dying is taken 
equal to not attaining to the resurrection, and that, further, the 
Apostle supposed the time of our Lord’s coming again to be 
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near, and was hoping still to be while in the body clothed upon 
(2 Cor. yv. 2, etc.); then the bodily dying of the carnal may, 
without hesitation, be taken synonymously with the loss of 
bodily glorification, and it cannot here be conceived otherwise, 
if a strict connexion is to unite this verse with what precedes 
and follows. The mere general observation, that those who 
walk after the flesh die, would be, according to the special 
thoughts immediately preceding and following, altogether too 
feeble,and nothing but a repetition of what was said at viii. 6, ete. 

Comp. upon égeAérns at i. 14. The condition of debtors has 
reference to the union entered into with Christ. (Comp. vi. 
18.) The xeé%es denotes here the individual sinful tendencies 
of the old man, his members, as it were, which must be crucified 
(Gal. v. 24). The life of the regenerate, therefore, as already 
observed, is to be a gradual crucif/ying of the old man, nota bet- 
tering of it; the holy, but granted life, is in the new man only. 
So the man becomes perfect, and yet continues poor in humility, 
for what he has is God’s work, not his property. The reading 
cwexés is seemingly more conformable to usage than oamaros, but 
on that very account it is certainly a mere correction. Paul 
uses cue also in such combinations; comp. vil. 24. 

Ver. 14, 15. Most unconstrainedly now, after the proposed 
acceptation of the words of the preceding verse, the subject con- 
tinues. The mortifying of the deeds of the flesh is a being led 
by the Spirit, and therefore not (like the former striving de- 
scribed vii. 14-24) an anxious task of law, but a working in 
joyous spirit, as if owning the cause, as the sons of the house 
work for themselves in their Father’s business. We do not deny 
ourselves, in order to be saved thereby, but because we are saved 
in hope by grace. The communion in the pains of the Son of 
God xar’ éoxqv, secures then, too, the communion in His glory, 
that is, in the entire perfection, the glorification even of the 
body (viii. 17-23). Those who are born of the flesh are flesh, 
those born of the Spirit are spirit (John iii. 6). All avevmarinos 
therefore, in the true sense of the word, are children of God, of 
the absolute zeta (John iv. 24). Thus Paul arrives quite con- 
sistently at the idea of vio/ Oo, which he maintains as the thread 
of his argument until ver. 17, and still pursues in the following 
weighty section (from vill. 18). The dyeodas avebuars @zot, ac- 
cordingly, is not to be understood of the influence of a foreign 
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power, giving as it were its impulse from without, but it is to 
be considered as the element of life, as deciding the tone of 
character and being, so that the Spirit of God generates also, 
where He works, a higher, heavenly consciousness, a man of 
God, ason of God.* This sonship of God, however, men receive 
merely as one derived from the original Son, the Logos, the jov- 
yevns and xpwréronos (vill. 29). The difference of dyeodas (Gal. v. 
18) and gépeodas (2 Pet. i. 21) was spoken of above at ver. 9. 
But here Paul is not contrasting the abiding of the Spirit’s 
operation in the N. T. to its alternation in the Old, but bondage 
to freedom or sonship. In the O. T., namely, God meets man 
as the holy, righteous principle, foreign to the sinner, living 
outward to mankind, opposing to him His strict requirements 
and awakening the gé80s rot @zot, the beginning of Wisdom (Ps. 
exi. 10); in the N. T., on the contrary, God appears in Christ 
most intimately connected and allied with mankind, awakening 
therefore that love, which in its perfection drives away all fear 
(1 John iv. 18), and not only requires, but gives also what it 
requires. But God gives nothing of less value than His own 
being and nature, because nothing is enough for Him, but Him- 
self; therefore is the state of freedom in love identical with son- 
ship. As spirit born of Spirit, therefore, the faithful of the N. 
T. are greater than the greatest that are born of women (Matt. 
xi. 11), children, namely, of the heavenly mother, the Jerusalem 
above (Gal. iv. 26). 

Upon viig @zod comp. the observations at Luke i. 35. The 
phrase differs from réxvoy ©. (v. 16, 21) only by expressing more 
exactly the developed consciousness of being a son, while réxvov 
denotes only the origin itself. The latter name, therefore, does 
not occur as applied to Christ. The poor reduction of the state 
of being God’s children to the favourable inclination of God to- 
wards the faithful is thoroughly untenable; such inclination is 
to be considered as mere consequence of the essential transforma- 
tion, the birth from the Spirit; God loves the faithful, because 
He has made them accepted in the Beloved (Ephes. i. 6). Eig 
ayéxnv should be contrasted to «is 9é80v, but the saying Abba is 
to be construed as the very expression of love. The reading de- 
Arias came perhaps into the text merely from the parallel of 2 


2 Comp. as parallel the expression of Olympiodor (Comm. in Plat. Aleib. p. 123, 
edit. Creuzer): xgsirrov 7d tedbey yrcdas 4 6 iaurads 
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Tim. 1. 7, where wvetua der/as is opposed to the avedua duvduews 
nai ayarns. Idédwis to be connected with is poor, the omission 
of the word in some unimportant Codd. arises perhaps from the 
false application of it to éA&@ere, which must have made wéAw 
appear strange, because no actual communication of the Spirit 
is spoken of in the O. T. The word vicdeofa is used only by Paul 
(Rom. vill. 23, ix. 4; Gal. iv. 5; Ephes.i. 5). It signifies ac- 
ceptance to the state of children, and presupposes, therefore, 
that those accepted had not been children. Hence it is clear 
that the expression has no reference to physical existence, by 
which all natural men also are children of God, but to the in- 
ward life only. In reference to this, natural men are without 
God in the world, strangers and enemies to Him (Ephes. i. 
12); in Christ they are first ordained to the state of children 
(Ephes. i. 5). The expression of a child’s consciousness 1s 
the cry of Abba, which naturally is only to be understood 
of the true expression of the inward life. *ASBz, pgoyy, Chald. 


form of 3, The é zar4p is the Hebrew vocative, wherefore the 


conjecture, 6 zar7p, is untenable. The choice of the Chaldaic 
word is not to be referred to the prayer of Christ (Mark xiv. 36), 
as Reiche thinks, nor with Winer (at Gal. iv. 6), to be explained 
from the circumstance that well-known prayers of the Jews 
began so; but to be derived from the form of the word. Abba, 
like papa, can be spoken by the mouth even of the babbling 
child, and properly, therefore, characterizes genuine child-like 
disposition and manner. 

Ver. 16. In this state of being children, then, the witness of 
our own spirit with that of the divine Spirit penetrate each other 
in a peculiar manner. The one that properly gives witness in 
this testimonium spiritus is the divine Spirit; the human spirit 
is more the receiver of the witness from Him, as it is said: Spirit 
witnesseth that Spirit is truth (1 John v. 6); that is, the Spirit 
needs no witness but Himself for His truth, He has it wholly in 
Himself; as the light is not and cannot be testified by ought 
but by itself. But as the physical light needs an eye, a faculty 
of receptivity, in order to be perceived, and as this is itself light, 
so is the spiritual light, the wis (the human stu) the eye for 
the divine Spirit. It was observed before (at ver. 9) that this 
witness of the Spirit is not to be placed merely in the feeling 
(1 John iii. 19), but His whole inward and outward efficacy must 
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be taken together; for instance, His comfort, His incitement to 
prayer, His censure of sin, His impulse to works of love, to wit- 
ness before the world, and such like more. Upon the founda- 
tion of this immediate testimony of the Holy Spirit, all the 
regenerate man’s conviction of Christ and His work finally rests. 
For the faith in the Scripture itself has its basis upon this 
experience of the divinity of the principle which it promises, 
and which flows into the believer while he is occupied with it. 
This passage is, besides, important as one of the most striking 
in which the human spirit is represented as not in and by ttself 
identical with the Divine.* We cannot certainly conceive the 
difference as a specific one; as image of God, man must be in his 
spirit kindred to the Divine (Acts xvii. 28, 29). But the human 
spirit may be defiled by sin (2 Cor. vii. 1), the Divine not; He 
may be grieved only (Ephes. iv. 30), or driven away; but as the 
absolute principle of holiness, He is himself incapable of spot. 
By communication of this highest principle of all life, man 
therefore first becomes one spirit with the Lord Himself, as it 
is said 1 Cor. vi. 17. (Suupagruger here, as at ii. 15, is not of the 
same import with the simple verb; a twofold witness rather is 
here spoken of, that actually indeed blends again to one, wherein, 
however, a positive and a negative side may be distinguished.) 
Moreover, the expresssions qveiua dovrcins, reduc viodeoias are not 
to be taken as though the Apostle assumed a double zvedue, or 
a twofold form of the operation of the spirit, one of wlfich effects 
a servile, the other a filial mind; nor is «vedua to be taken sub- 
jectively in the meaning “ mmindeduacs ;’ the idea is rather to 
be understood thus: We have received the One true Spirit, this 
Spirit leaves us not in a state of bondage, nor calls forth such a 
state again, but He begetsa filial consciousness. For the state of 
bondage and fear is, not that of castaways, but subordinate only 
to that of children; the utterly dead man alone is without fear 
and without the feeling of bondage (vii. 9); with the awakening 
(vii. 10-24), fear begins; with the regeneration (vii. 25, etc.), 
love. 

Ver. 17. The idea of the state of children leads the Apostle, 
in conclusion, to the conception of 66% as an inheritance, the 


" The assertion of the identity of the human and divine spirit would lead to the 
consciousness of God in man being the consciousness of God of Himself, which is 
thoroughly unscriptural. Christ himself prays to the God without him, to the 
Father in Heaven! 
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proper possessor of which, indeed, the Only-begotten is, but in 
which His brethren (ver. 29) are to have share. All that glory, 
therefore, which the Lord from eternity had with the Father, 
and which he took possession of again after his return to the 
Father (John xvii. 22) is imparted to the faithful also (Rev. iii. 
21). The condition, however, presupposed as known and acknow- 
ledged, of participation in the glory of Christ, is the previous par- 
ticipation in His sufferings, that is, in the conflict with sin in 
ourselves and in the world, whereby alone the new man attains 
to the full growth in God. Even so are sufferings represented 
as the condition of participation in glory, in the passages Col. 
iii. 4; 2 Tim. ii. 12; 1 Pet.iv.13; not as though for the extra- 
ordinary glory something extraordinary also must be endured, 
as equivalent, but in so far as the old man must be crucified 
with Christ, since the new man only is and can be capable of 
the reception and the thankful enjoyment of the glory to come. 
(Comp. 1 Pet. iv. 1.) Upon the idea of xAnpovéwos, comp. more 
particularly at Gal. iv. 1, ete. 

E/rep has the signification s¢ modo, “ provided that;” comp. at 
ver. 9 and at 2 Cor. v. 3. syerdoyw is found besides at 1 Cor. 
xii. 26. Suvd0ZéZeodor does not occur again in the N.T. — 


§ 13. OF THE PERFECTION OF THE WHOLE CREATION WITH THE 
CHILDREN OF GOD. 


(VIII. 18—39.) 


With a very free and beautiful turn, the Apostle leads over 
from the idea of the suffering of the faithful with Christ to a de- 
scription of the glory which awaits them. The peculiar character 
of this glory is in its being a perfection of the individual together 
with the whole. Thus the following statement gives the reason 
why the individual cannot alone attain to bodily glorification ; 
every individual, namely, is only part and member of the whole, 
and as ene member of the body cannot, without disturbance in 
its harmony, be completed alone, neither can the individual 
believer without the totality. Here below, therefore, the life of 
the believer is a constant walking in hope; to behold what is 
hoped for is not for this world. Only the Lord himself was 
excepted from this law, because He was Himself the whole, in 
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that He essentially included in Himself the totality of the life 
which unfolded from Him, as the germ does the whole tree to be 
developed from it. Sufferings appear therefore here (albeit they 
remain still consequent on sin, without which every develop- 
ment might have gone on without disturbances and distractions) 
as a blessing, as a means to perfection; and it 1s naturally to be 
understood that this is not meant of self-made sufferings—for 
instance, of false ascetic exercises and denials of a man’s own 
choosing—but of such only as the Lord himself sees good to lay: 
upon him. If now the perfection of the individual were at- 
tached in the passage before us merely to the perfection of the 
whole Church, or even of the whole human race, doubtless far 
fewer difficulties would have been found in it; but the Apostle 
extends his look over the whole creation, and this has not un- 
frequently been thought too bold an idea. It has been attempted, 
therefore, to say nothing of the utterly unfit conceptions which 
at one time have suggested angels, at another animals, at 
another the dead (comp. thereon Reiche’s excellent observations 
in his comm. B. ii., 8. 215, ete.), gradually to narrow the mighty 
compass of the Pauline contemplation, according as the [ex- 
positor’s] particular view was more or less stinted. Now zrios 
was to mean Christians merely, then only a part at most of 
Christendom, and that either Jew or Heathen-Christians; then 
again the expression was to apply to the people Israel, or to the 
Heathen magistracy; then it was extended to the whole Heathen 
world, or to the whole of mankind. The wider the reference is 
made, the nearer naturally it comes to the truth, notwithstand- 
ing the most comprehensive of the explanations adduced, that 
of the whole of mankind, is not sufficient, since the Apostle spans 
with one mighty glance the whole creation in all its parts. That 
even the inanimate creation was not excluded from his thought, 
has been set forth so with one consent, and with such striking 
reasons, by the latest interpreters, (by Tholuck, Stier, Riickert, 
Reiche, Usteri, Schneckenburger,* Kéllner), that I feel excused 
from the repetition of those reasons, with leave to refer to the 
well-known writings of these learned men, (especially to Reiche’s 
copious discussion upon this passage, compared with his two 

* Comp. Schneckenburger’s Beitr. S. 118, ete., and Ullman’s and Umbreit’s 


Studien Jahrg, 1832. H. 4, S 835, ete. Of Usteri the 4th Edit. of the Paul. Lehr- 
begr. appendix 1. In the three first editions he explains xfs of mankind. 
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Festprograms of 1830 and 1832.) Meanwhile, this remarkable 
and important idea of glorification to be looked for of the whole 
creation, demands still a somewhat more exact consideration, to 
which we hope to contribute by the following reflections.* The 
question then is, first of all, how far the Apostle, if he would 
speak of inanimate and unconscious nature, can ascribe to it a 
waiting, yearning, and groaning for the revelation of the chil- 
dren of God? Just because this did not seem probable, even 
men, who were not averse from the idea of a glorification of 
nature in itself, have believed themselves forbidden to find it 
here; and, therefore, explained the xrisis of the heathen world, 
or of all men apart from Christianity, who are longing yet to 
become partakers of the salvation in Christ. Or, in referring 
the xriog to inanimate nature, its representation as of a waiting, 
yearning creature, has been conceived merely as allegory, for 
which even Reiche still decides; but in no way can we accede to 
this latter view. Holy Scripture throughout conceives nature, 
in its relation to the world of spirits, like the human body in its 
relation to the soul and spirit, as filled and borne by their living 
breath. As, therefore,, in the individual, the spiritual life 
operates either with a distracting or glorifying effect upon the 
bodily substance, so does the life of the regenerate, considered 
asa whole, upon the totality of the creation. The conscious life 
in man is but the bloom of the life that sways in the sum of the 
creation. If we observe, then, the unconscious creation more 
narrowly, we must acknowledge that an impulse to glorification, 
a yearning for perfection, appearsinit also.f The whole bent of 
the plant urges it to bring all its powers to perfection in the blos- 
som and the fruit, and if checked by circumstances in its develop- 

™ The Greek fathers explained the passage, almost without exception, of the 
creation. Augustine’s Polemics against the Manichees, for whose hylozoistic view 
of the world this passage must naturally have been very welcome, induced him to 
consider it merely of the extra-Christian part of mankind, and his influence in the 
middle ages decided many to follow this view. The reformers first unanimously 
returned to the reference of the xr/s1s to the whole creation, for which even Grotius, 
too, determined. The Socinians and Arminians again adduced other acceptations, 
which, since the last century, many Protestants followed. The latest commentators 
upon the epistle since Tholuck have returned, notwithstanding, to the ancient ex- 
planation; only many of them, even Tholuck, Reiche, Meyer, de Wette, err from the 
truth in this respect, that they would altogether capriciously have the extra-Chris- 
tian men excluded from the xz/os. Kéllner has given quite the right interpretation, 
as also Krabbe has. (Of Sin, p. 115, 184.) 


+ Beautifully, says Schubert (Handb. der Kosmol. Niirnberg. 1823. p. 5): 
« Byen in the things of the material world which surrounds us, there is an element 
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ment—for instance, by want of light—an effort of all its powers 
may be perceived to surpass the hindrances, and outset the default; 
so that a plant often presses through narrow clefts to get at the 
element of life, and produce its bloom. ‘The same impulse for glo- 
rification shows itself alsoin the animal. In this impulse of life 
that creates life again, the life enclosed in the animal would 
press as if beyond itself, but naturally can produce nothing 
better than what itself contains. Inasmuch, however, as the 
animal sensibly suffers from the sin of men, the yearning and 
waiting for redemption is expressed far more distinctly and 
perceptibly in it; * the eye of a suffering or dying animal 
speaks a language to which every feeling mind is sensible; it 
sighs and yearns for redemption, or rather the general life in it 
yearns to get free from its confinement. The waiting and 
yearning of the creature, therefore, cannot possibly be admitted 
to be mere allegory, neither is there any obvious reason, after 
what has been said, to think it applicable only to men living 
out of the Christian principle. These certainly are not to be 
considered as excluded, for, as the children of God (ver. 19) 
can only be those regenerate by the Spirit of Christ, there 
would be a total silence (if the xr/og were to signify the inani- 
mate creation exclusive of men) upon the ultimate bringing in 
of the extra-christian world, nay, it would be almost denied, 
which in every respect is untenable. It is also entirely indemon- 
strable, that xrfos signifies the creation without man. The child- 
ren of God, on the contrary, may be considered as separated from 
the general creation, and are here expressly distinguished by the 
Apostle, because they form, as it were, a new creation different 
from the old. If it should be said, however, that the Apostle 
does mean by these children of God all mankind, so far, namely, 
as it is destined to be received into the community of Christ ; 
_ then the men who lived before Christ would still be omitted; or 
supposing them to be included as children of God, (but which 


of life, a yearning of what is bound, which, like that of the Memnon-statue, uncon- 
sciously sends forth symphony, when the ray touches it from above.” The Genevese 
philosopher, Bonnet, represents the striving of nature after a more perfect state in 
his palingenesie philosophique. 

* Géthe’s correspondence with a child affords proof of how a spirited contem- 
plation of nature still leads to this apostolic idea. Bettina writes (B. i. S. 38): 
“¢ When I stand all alone at night in open nature, I feel as though it were a spirit 
and begged redemption of me. Often have I had the sensation as if nature, in 


wailing sadness, entreated something of me, so that, not to understand what she 
longed for, cut through my very heart.” 
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ver, 23 decidedly contradicts, since the first fruits of the Spirit 
cannot possibly be ascribed to them), then thus much, at least, 
must be allowed, that men, as much and as far as they yet be- 
long to the old life, are also reckoned as xriois, for, ver. 23, the 
same yearning is mentioned of the children of God, as ver. 19 is 
ascribed to the creature. The separation, therefore, does not 
admit of being so much outwardly as inwardly effected; the 
urioig ig everywhere, even in man, in the regenerate himself, so 
far as the transforming Spirit of Christ has not yet wrought his 
change; but, at all events, mankind out of Christianity cannot 
be considered as excluded from the xr/o.* It would be much 
easier, and far more natural, if the xr/os were to be understood 
only of men, who are still ever the nearest object of redemp- 
tion, exclusive of the inanimate world; an acceptation of the 
passage, which, on the whole, is the only one that can have a 
place in our consideration, beside the explanation proposed by 
us. But 1, it is against this that all men cannot be meant by 
xrioig here, since the regenerate as such (ver. 19) are expressly 
excepted from it, but in no way are they treated as part of the 
uriois. Then 2, the simple thought, that there is a yearning for 
redemption in the men, who are yet far from the covenants of 
the divine promise, would clearly have been expressed quite 
differently from the tone of this passage. Lastly, 3, the idea 
of a glorification of the universe does not at all belong to the 
Apostle alone, but it pervades the whole scripture ; it is, there- 
fore, in thorough keeping with the connexion of the whole 
passage, which advances from the individual to the whole, for 
Paul to demonstrate, how, with the perfecting of the Church of 
Christ, the world itself will receive its perfection.+ Accord- 


* For the acceptation that Paul, in this passage, would have merely unconscious 
nature, excluding unconverted men, to be understood by the expression uriots, the 
passage, ver. 21, xal a bch 4 xriois seems to speak. The Apostle has most cer- 
tainly conceived the life of nature in its extreme form, as unconscious, nay, as life- 
Jess nature; but it does not follow that he did not conceive the natural men the “1 
éyres (Rom. iv. 17), from whom true men are yet to be born, as grown with the 
most remote formations of the natural life. The rac % xricis, ver. 22, speaks 
decidedly for this, and the manner in which the xzicis is described as willing and 
longing, for which the supposition of a mere personification is not sufficient. 

+ Roseneranz, in his Dissertatio de corrupto naturze statu, (Regiom. 1834), de- 
nies altogether the disturbunce of the harmony of life in unconscious nature ; but 
to say nothing at all of the clear declarations of Holy Scripture thereon, this ac- 
ceptation, siuce the actually apparent monstrous disharmonies in nature cannot be 
denied, would lead, consistently carried out, to Lucretian doubts in God’s love and 
wisdom. Comp. Lucret. de natur. ser. v. 196, ete., where it is said: “Ausim con- 
firmare, nequaquam nobis divinitus esse paratam naturam rerum, tanta stat pree- 
dita culpa.” 
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ingly, then, we must say, that Paul contrasts Christ, and the 
new creation called forth by Him, to all the old creation, to- 
gether with the unregenerate men, as the flower of this creation. 
The whole of this old creation has one life in itself, and this 
is yearning for redemption from the bonds which hold it 
and hinder its glorification; this one yearning has forms dif- 
ferent only upon the different degrees of life, and is naturally 
purer and stronger in unregenerate men than in plants and 
animals; in them the creation has, as it were, its mouth, 
by which it can give vent to its collective feeling. Yet the 
most of these men know not what the yearning and seeking in 
them properly mean; they understand not the language of the 
spirit in them; nay, they suppress it often, though it is, mean- 
while, audible in their heart, and what they do not understand 
themselves, God understands, who listens even to prayers not 
understood.* So decided, notwithstanding, as the contrast is 
between the old and new creation, yet they may not be con- 
sidered as separated thoroughly. Rather as the new man, in 
all distinctness from the old, still is am the old, so is the new 
creation (Christ and the new life proceeding from Him) in the 
old world. The old creation, therefore, is like an impregnate 
mother (comp. at ver. 23), that bears a new world in her womb 
—a life which is not herself, which neither springs from her, 
but which, by the overmastering power that dwells in it, draws 
her life, with which it is connected, on and on into itself, and 
changes it into its nature, so that the birth (the completion of 
the new world) is the mother’s death (the sinking of the old). 
As then there is a regeneration of the individual, there is a 
regeneration} also of the universe (Matt. xix. 28), and as the 
former is completed gradually, so is the latter also. For as 
Paradise at first vanished from the earth with sin (Gen. iii. 18), 


" Accordingly, Luther quite justly says: “Albeit the creature hath not such 
Speech as we have, it hath a language still, which God and the Holy Spirit heareth 
and understandeth, how it groaneth for the wrong it must endure from the un- 
godly, who misuse it so.” 

+ Acts iii. 2), droxanrdoracis xdyray has a like signification, answering the 
Rabbinical Do with, renovatio mundi. Luther naively designates this glorifica- 
tion of nature as the putting on of God’s Easter robe, instead of the present work- 
aday dress ; the foundation of which expression is the comparison of the course of 
the world with the week of the creation Gen. i.), upon which a new Sabbath is 
still to follow. (Comp. Tholuck’s fifth appendix to his Treatise on Sin and the 
Atoner, where the universality of the longing for a paradisiacal time is proved, 
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and in man’s inward being the wis was subjected to sin, so does 
the restoration through Christ begin first with the liberation of 
the vis (Rom. vii. 25), and in ile creation with the restoring 
of Paradise at the resurrection of the just, the representatives 
of the vis for the totality (Rev. xx. 4, ete.) To this time the 
prophecies of the prophets point, that the deserts shall blossom 
again (Is. xxxv. 1], etc.), the lamb and the lion shall feed to- 
gether (Is. xi. 6, etc., xxxv. 9, Ixv. 25). As, however, in the 
individual even after the experience of redemption, the flesh 
remains still subjected to the law of sin (comp. at vii. 25), so 
with the restoration of Paradise in the kingdom of God upon 
earth, the animal life in nature, ay, even in man (Rev. xx. 7, 
8), is not yet quite overpowered; hence, as the individual needs 
the bodily glorification, so does the whole creation need a total 
transformation—the passing away of the old heaven and the 
old earth (2 Peter iii.), and the birth of a new heaven and a 
new earth (Is. lxv. 17; Rev. xx. 1], etc., xxi. 22), at the ge- 
neral resurrection. Here the animal life, that adverse middle 
step between matter and spirit-conscious life, is quite overcome, 
and the glorified matter become the pure bearer of the spirit. 
So then it is clear, also, that by the xziois, not merely our earth 
or our solar system, but the totality of all creation, (obpavis xo 
7A—=YINT eye) eia the spiritual and material world), must be 


understood. Whether the ancient world had such a perception 
of the greatness of the universe as the telescopes give us, does 
not signify in this respect; the Spirit of God in the Apostles 
understood explicitly what they themselves took implicitly only ; 
even if they thought the universe smaller than we are accus- 
tomed to consider it, they, nevertheless, meant the universe as 
well as ourselves in every expression that denotes the totality; 
just as a drop of water is meant by every one who utters the 
word, whether he know or not, that it contains a world of an'- 
malcula. Just as little can the smallness of the earth, in rela- 
tion to the universe, and the many vast globes in it, withhold 
from this acceptation; for either it may be said that, as in the 
human organism, little members (the eye, for instance) are 
more important than great ones, the legs, for instance—so in the 
whole system of the worlds (to us, indeed, yet quite unknown) 
the earth occupies a far more important place than the largest 
fixed stars; or, the diminutiveness of the earth might be ad- 
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mitted with the remark, that it is the very method of the Lord 
to choose the little, and to make something out of that which 
is nothing.* At all events, the earth never appears in holy 
Scripture as a pitiful speck of rust on the great clockwork of 
the creation, but as the point where the great conflict between 
light and darkness is most decidedly carried on; therefore, it 
is, that what is going on upon the earth may have the most 
thorough effect upon the universe. 

Ver. 18. The Apostle passes from the foregoing part of his 
discourse to the glory awaiting the faithful, by bringing the 
sufferings in this temporal state of the world into immediate 
parallel with it. The AoyiZowou yég namely, is so connected with 
the srg oumrdoxouer, that the mediating thought: “which 
we easily may,” is to be supplied, Ver. 18, then, contains 
an indirect encouragement not. to withdraw from these suf- 
ferings. 

'O voy xougss—=cidy obrug. Comp. in the comm. part i. at Matt. 
xii. 82. ”A%ws has here its closest meaning, that which draws 
down the scale, outweighs anything. The zaéjuwara are not 
merely physical sufferings, but the spiritual sufferings also, 
which proceed from the sins of others; the consequences of 
men’s own sins, known and express, are naturally to be ex- 
cluded. Even, therefore, the ssa also is the comprisal of all 
that which inwardly and outwardly blesses and glorifies the 
man. The principle of blessedness and glory is operative in- 
deed in man already here below (Col. iii. 3; 1 Cor. xii. 12), but 
only in a manner hidden and ever in conflict with the sin in 
the old man; hence its déroxdauis is something future. 

Ver. 19. [How very incapable the sufferings of this time are 
of being compared with the glory to come, Paul proves by this, 
that the children of God and their glorification are an object of 
yearning for the universe. In this thought mankind is raised 
to a height which as much surpasses all poor human conjec- 
tures upon its development, as the humiliations which the 


* Beautiful as this thought, which does not however belong to me, appears, it 
must, notwithstanding, on nearer consideration, yield perhaps to the other alter- 
native; God, namely, chooses indeed for his most sublime purposes, what is little 
and despised in the eyes of men, because they look to the form, and not to the sub- 
stance, but still not what is in and of itself little and contemptible. God beholds 
the things according to their true essence, and accordingly uses them also: what is 
little, for little purposes; what is great, for great ones. 
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Scripture awards to the natural man, to the unenlightened 
seem little suitable. The Word of God measures out depth 
and height to the very uttermost, and shocking as it is, when 
human pride would make itself great, as adorable is the mercy 
of God, by which he, who first was lowered beneath all, is ex- 
alted over all, after he has been made humble. In this sense, as 
the centre, round which the purposes of God conduct their move- 
ments, Paul calls the faithful “a spectacle to the world, toangels, 
and tomen.” (1 Cor. iv. 9, comp. also thereon at 1 Cor. vi. 2.) As 
ver. 18, the 8é&«, so here now the vio/ rod @sod are considered as 
present, already existing, but not become perceptible as being 
what they are.* It follows, of course, that no such members of 
the Church are meant, as only outwardly belong to her, but 
those who, as truly regenerate, bear Christ’s life inthem. Hence 
it is ever properly Christ alone that is glorified, rules and 
governs in the faithful; and for this very cause alone the least 
in the kingdom of God, as born of God, is greater than the 
greatest born of women, because Christ is his life (Gal. ii. 20). 
As, however, Christ’s glory was first revealed at the resurrec- 
tion, so too the glory of the regenerate at their resurrection. 
This revelation, then, the waiting creature yearns for, in the feel- 
ing that it is to share the glory of it. 

“Aroxapadoxic, which is found once more in the N. T. at Phil. 
1. 20, from droxapaudoxéw, napudonéa, signifies ewserto capite pro- 
spicere, as the Etymol. magn. says: rij xepaag xpoBataew. Hence 
“urgently to long for something, to wait for. (Comp. Eurip. 
Rhes. 144, Diod. Sic. xiv. 60.) The connexion with the syno- 
nymous azvexdéyeodu: enhances the idea in this passage. 

But as regards the principal idea xis, the prevailing signi- 
fication*of the expression (as was observed at i. 20), in the N. 
T. is, what is created (=xrioux), in i. 20 only it extends to 
the act of creating. Hence it frequently signifies (usually in 
connexion with éa, or xéoa, but without this addition also, 
though not without the article}) the universe, the whole world. 


“ The difference of the inward life of the faithful from their exterior, which is 
not different from the world, is incomparably represented by the well known song: 
—“ Es glanzet der Christen inwendiges Leben.”—(“ All glorious within is the life 
of believers.””)—[Comp. Ps. xlv. 14.] ; § 

+ Yet compare Mark x. 6, xiii. 19; 2 Pet. iii. 4, where the formula é7 aercns 
xrigews occurs; in this formula, however, the idea of the beginning already leads 
necessarily to the totality, which, therefore, does not require to be further especi- 
ally marked by the article. 
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(So ver. 22, Mark xvi. 15, Col. i. 15. Further Wisd. xix. 6, 
Judith xvi. 14.) Doubtless now xr/¢ might figuratively, as with 
most nations similar expressions are so used, (e. g., q»yAa by the 


Rabbins), signify men only ; but it does not so occur in the N. T. 
The passages Mark xvi. 15 (which Reiche still maintains), Col. 1. 
93 are to be taken otherwise ;-in the former xrisis 1s mankind 
only so far as it is regarded as the flower of the creation in 
general, as appears from the use of céox also with it; in the 
latter xrfore is taken locally of the extent of earth, equal to xscuos. 
Krisic, however, occurs in the N. T. of single created things, as 
Rom. i. 25, viii. 39, Heb. iv. 13, and therefore it cannot still be 
denied that it is possible it might mean mankind. Only this 
must be denied in the passage before us, because, to say nothing 
of the reasons already adduced above, riow 4 xriois Occurs ver. 
22, which cannot possibly signify a part of the creation, and 
xurioig, ver. 19, cannot be taken in a sense different from that 
in ver. 22. The rabbinical usage, however, (on which compare 
the remarks at Mark xvi. 15), according to which py Nyy signi- 


fies the heathen, cannot be ef any assistance here, because surely 
not the heathen only are longing for the revelation of the sons 
of God, but the Jews also. Accordingly the xriors, as has been 
deduced already, can only signify here the totality of the uni- 
verse, as the first creation, in contrast to the new one in Christ, 
and that not without men, but witheven the extra-Christian men. 
When Reiche (B. ii. S. 191), mentions, in opposition to this view, 
that judgment awaits those who are without Christ, that they 
therefore cannot long for the revelation of the children of God; 
this is true only of those who, having become acquainted with 
the life in Christ, have rejected it; but all those, to whom it has 
not come at all, who could not therefore refuse it, are naturally 
to be considered as the members of mankind before the birth of 
Christ. The same longing, therefore, is to be supposed in them, 
which constitutes the character of this race before Christ. Of 
the circumstance, however, that there are men who refuse the 
salvation in Christ, the Apostle could so much the less take 
notice here, as an unconscious longing for well-being is still even 
in them, and they are only deceiving themselves, if they hope to 
find it owt of Christ. (Upon the particular use of xrios in Heb. 
ix. 1], 1 Pet. 11. 13, we shall treat when we come to the ex- 
planation of these passages.) 
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Ver. 20, 21. As ground for this expectation of the creature 
the Apostle assigns first of all its subjection to perishableness, 
but then at the same time observes that this is not nor is to be 
absolute, but that the creature itself must become free from it, 
as the children of God are already (in hope, v. 24) become free 
from it. In these verses the waraidrng (or pdopé) and the dda, 
which is to be considered as ddupe/a,—the imorayy (Or dovAsic) 
and the 2Asué<pia, form antitheses. Both parallel members stand 
in necessary connexion; the bondage is as little to be supposed 
without perishableness, as the freedom without glory ; nay, the 
one is, necessarily and of itself, the other also; wherefore too 
at the close of ver. 21 freedom and glory could be blended to 
the one conception of ZAcubepia rig Sdéns. Now the aorist (iverciyn) 
leads in a manner not to be mistaken to an historical event ; 
originally the creature too was free, but it ceased to be so. That 
here the fall of man and the curse attaching to it is alluded to 
(Gen. ili. 17, etc.,) cannot be doubted; we have accordingly in 
these verses a highly significant commentary upon the Old 
Testament hieroglyphics. We perceive from it, that the trans- 
ition of the curse from the conscious creature to the un- 
conscious is no arbitrary one, but one of internal necessity. 
The Apostle, namely, connects the two here, the conscious and 
unconscious life of the creation, in such a manner with each 
other, as to predicate the same event equally of both. The ody 
éxovoa leads principally to the conscious or at least animated 
creation, whilst the zai wir % xriois immediately refers to the 
extreme points of the creature in its unconscious existence, 
whose participation in the great process of liberation in the re- 
demption is wont to be the latest perceived. But, as was before 
observed, there is the same relation between the conscious and 
unconscious life of the creature in the whole, as that between 
soul and body in the individual; mankind is the bearer of the 
consciousness of the world in the creation, as the children of 
God are the bearers of the consciousness of God, and are even 
therefore, as xa xrioic, taken from the old. Accordingly, as 
the fall even of the creature began with man, so does the re- 
storation of that creature begin also with him. The notion of 
being subjected to waraidérys or plop presupposes however 
naturally a germ of better life, which, bound only by alien 
power, is held in dove, This alien power is no other than that 
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of the prince of this world, of the kingdom of darkness. As tlre 
light is the life of the world (John i. 4), so is the darkness the 
death, the disturbing element; but death is only the head of 
gdopd. The words of the Apostle consequently are not to be 
limited to any special corruption, such as the abuse of the 
creature for idolatry, but they mean this together with all other 
consequences of sin. In as far, however, as there is left in 
every creature a germ of nobler life, which forms the fount of 
yearning for redemption, so far also a constant combat of nature 
against the warcairns and péopé, and the point they come to, 
dévaroc, may be observed. This is signified by the vty, txotea 
imerdyn. Every natural man, ay, every animal, every plant 
struggles to get beyond itself, to realise an idea, in the realisa- 
tion of which it has its ¢Aevdepia, that is the being perfectly an- 
swering the divine harmony; but the nothingness (an, Ps. 
xxxix. 6, Eccl. i. 2, 14), pervading its nature, that is, the life 
failing in its fulness, and the transitoriness grounded therein, 
and death its end, lets no created thing attain its aim; every indi- 
vidual of the species rather begins the circle of its course again, 
and struggles cheerlessly against the impossibility of perfect- 
ing itself. And even the history of mankind would be nothing 
more than such a cheerless beginning over again were not the 
element of hope in it, and that the hope on Him who is to 
bring back all that is lost. Through this fount of life alone the 
life of man receives being by Him, who has that power of end- 
less life (Heb. vii. 16), which gives all nature being also. For 
this whole irurwyy, under the bondage of death is indeed for 
punishment of sin, but it is at the same time a blessing too and 
a means for God to complete His works ; therefore the Apostle 
says, irerdyy bid viv irordzavra. That the drora€as can only be 
God, not the devil, nor Adam, nor Nero (as Semler thought, 
who understood xrisis of the Jews whose conversion Nero 
hindered), needs no proof; Gen. iii. 17, ete., where God pro- 
nounces the curse, is decisive for it. But the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the dd in the meaning “by or through” is not so cer- 
tain. Asé ec. acc. may doubtless be used of means (comp. at 
John vi. 57, and Winer’s Gr. p. 378), and this acceptation might 
here be thought preferable, because éxodew precedes it, so that 
the sense should be: “not by its own will, but by God’s will.” 
But the observation, that God is the originator of this itoray4, 
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and not man, is something too idle to have any place in this 
grand development. God is acknowledged to work all, and man 
nothing but by God. There is signified, however, besides 
in éxotox not the mere will, but the willingness (1 Cor. ix. 17) ;* 
the xrio:s subjected itself with resistance (only repentance and 
faith effect in man the willingness to subject himself to this 
order), because it did not perceive the purpose of this divine 
management; but this purpose was no other than the fulfil- 
ment of the divine plans of the world, which after the entrance 
of sin could only be completed by surrender of the creature to 
death, wherefore Christ’s death took away again all conse- 
quences of the fall. The dia riv troréEavra is intended to express 
this reference to the plans of the divine government of the 
world; for God’s sake, to His honour and final glory even this 
seeming destruction of His creation served. On this account 
the only begotten Son of God also subjected Himself to it, and 
all His saints with Him share this subjection to the géopé and 
the éévaros, for as man fell by willing to be high, he rises again 
by the love to lowliness, for God dwells only with the lowly. 
Ver. 22, 23. Into the more general idea of the yearning of the 
arioig (ver. 19), that of pain is admitted now, which since the eat- 
ing of the fruit of the tree of knowledge is the inheritance of the 
creation. In the viv of Christ’s appearance there is, beside the 
fountain of pain, an inexhaustible fountain of joy first opened 
also, which the world before Christ looked for in hope, whereby 
its pain was hindered from turning to despair, but which to the 
faithful of the New Testament already vouchsafes enjoyment ; 


* The conception of the oiy txodcx as contrast, not to the children of God, but 
to the natural man, who with and by his will became subject to vanity, which is 
not the case with the unconscious creature, is quite untenable. It was in man’s 
first sin by no means his will to become subject to vanity; probably indeed he sub- 
jected himself with inward repugnance to this curse, which becomes a blessing so soon 
as the resistance ceases. Hence all divine preaching begins with repentance, for this 
deadens the resistance and makes the cross to be willingly borne. But that, if this 
be the sense of the words, the creature cannot be meant without man, is clear. 
Should the conception of the ot éxodcx, which we have disputed, be tenable, the 
iworéécs must then be man, which the context does not admit of. Calvin under- 
stood the words quite properly, in saying: “Invita et repugnante natura vim 
patitur, quidquid detinetur sub corruptione.” Life has a natural horror of death, 
which can only be overcome by a higher power, that of love. (The words are not 
with Griesbach to be enclosed in brackets, but to be connected thus: 4 xrioss 
igerdyn obx inodon, GAAw dia Tov dmordkavra tx’ tari: *AXAd namely forms no 
antithesis to oy éxodcx, but with tx’ tari the antithesis to the entire half of ver. 
20; With repugnance was the creature subjected to vanity, but not for ever.” 
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albeit only a partial enjoyment. The ovywdive defines still more 
nearly the nature of the pain; it is compared to that anxious, wo- 
ful pain of a woman in travail, which is peculiar, in that those who 
are in labour feel together with the pain the secret joy of giving 
existence to a new being. The Apostle ascribes this character 
also to the conflicts and sorrows of mankind, and of the whole 
creature in her travail of thousands of years. The ovywdive there- 
fore indicates indeed on the one hand the greatest height of 
pain, but on the other it contains the intimation also, that it 
brings with it the secret cheer of not being purposeless. The 
birth-pangs of the creature give life to a new and fairer world! 
(The rabbinical expression pyar s64n for denoting the great 
conflicts before the Lord’s coming again, is to be taken from the 
same profound image; comp. thereon at Matt. xxiv. 6, etc.) In 
this general struggle for a perfect state the children of God them- 
selves, so long as they sojourn here on earth, still take share; 
for in their odp£ they carry the xr/os still, and in it even they 
still remain subjected to géopé. As, therefore, the regenerate has 
a conflict similar to that of the merely awakened (comp. at Vii. 
14, etc.), he also has the groaning and waiting of the creature, 
but with this difference that in his vot; he has the consciousness 
of God already present, and his c&a only tarries still for the 
drortrpwors, Which comes to pass So soon (according to ver. 11) as 
the mortal body is made living.* 

Ver. 22, the ovorevd%er, ovvwoives is not to be referred to the 
children of God; the transition od pévoy dé, dAA&, does not admit 
of this. I would not, however, regard the owyas mere strength- 
ening of the simple form. It is best without doubt to resolve 
the xr/ois into the totality of the individual formations, which 
constitute it, and then to take the sense of the words to be that 
every thing in nature yearns one with another for the freedom 
of the children of God. The é&yp rod viv applies to the time of 
the completion of the work of Christ, and the birth of the chil- 
dren of God connected with it, to which the yearning of the 
creature looked. Ver. 23. Many different readings are found in 
the words drAd& nai adro/ x. 7. %.. Which however have no influence 
on the thought. The reading proposed by Griesbach is very 
natural, but it is just on that account questionable, whether it is 


* Upon the aroadrewois ro cévares comp. more particularly at 1 Cor. xv. and 
2 Cor. vy. The latter passage has especial affinity with the one before us. 
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the original one. Lachmann would read xa) adro/ merely, and 
encloses <7 in brackets. But perhaps Paul wrote jes adro/ 
twice, without its being at all necessary to suppose an enhancing 
at the second, such as any special reference to Paul or the 
Apostles. The orevdZew 2v éaurors is to be considered as opposed 
to something like orevé@ew év &éAAoc, and applies to the groaning 
for their own perfection, which does not exclude a sympathy 
praying for the perfection of others and of the whole. The 
expression dmorurpwors rot owuros is only found here: it gives the 
redemption in its absolute completion (1 Cor. i. 30), while the 
expression used elsewhere without the addition céwurog denotes 
the beginning of the redeeming operation of Christ. Applied to 
the body, the formula contains at the same time the indication, 
that there is a nobler germ, a body of light as it were, dwelling 
in it, which being bound at present, shall some time be free 
through Christ. 

The description of the proper character of the viol or réxva rot 
©cd is remarkable. They have the svetpa viodeoias (ver. 15), 
but yet are longing for the viodco/a itself. The Spirit namely is 
only the principle, which both begets that viodeo/a and at the 
same time grants the pledge for it. The viodec/« is not perfect 
until the bodily glorification, for it is the state of absolute per- 
fection, in which the man as microcosm is a pure image of the 
wanpoxoouos, the rica xrioic. Without bodily glorification, how- 
ever, the being of man is imperfect, therefore even the souls 
under the altar long for bodily perfection (Rev. vi. 9). As pos- 
sessors of the Spirit, the faithful, from whom there is no ground 
at all for separating the Apostles or Paul alone, are said to be 
ry arapyny Tou mvelmaros eyourEs. Upon the idea already touched 
upon, that the regenerate is called a possessor of the Spirit, so 
that the Spirit seems to be subject to him, comp. more par- 
ticularly at 1 Cor. xiv. 32. The expression érapy4 (= rine, 
Levit. xxiii. 10, Deut. xxvi. 2) refers to the figure of a great 
harvest of the Spirit, which awaits mankind, and whose first 
fruits were allotted to the Apostolic church in all their glory. 
The ideas both of the early ripe, and of the excellent, are 
equally to be maintained therein, and on this account those are 
by no means to be understood here, according to the supposition 
which has been again maintained by Gléckler, who are just come 
into Christianity, and the Apostles to be contrasted with them 
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by the second #ue%. This expression, however, naturally leads 
to an inferiority of the Old Testament life, in which all, as well 
regeneration as communication of the Spirit, existed as type 
only, not as substance. 

Ver. 24, 25. By this participation of the regenerate in the 
groaning of the creature, the Apostle would not have the reality 
of the redemption denied or limited; this is rather objectively 
fulfilled (0émuev), though not in perceptible possession of it, but 
in hope. This passage is especially important to determine the 
notion of Zamis. First of all it is opposed to Baémew (= dice e/dous 
aepirarei, 2 Cor. v. 7), to the being able to behold as outwardly 
existing; but next it forms as strong a contrast to the complete 
absence and separateness of the object; it is rather identical 
with the inward possession of the thing hoped for, so far namely 
as it is spiritual goods. Man can only believe and hope for 
eternal things, so far as they are inwardly present to him, and 
on this account the Christian hope stands so high; she is the 
daughter of experience (Rom. vy. 4), and as such maketh not 
ashamed, and sister of faith and love (1 Cor. xiii. 13). Good 
wishes, desire, longing, all this therefore is not Ams, for there 
is wanting therein the inward essential possession of the thing 
longed for. 

Ver. 24. Lachmann leaves out the xa’, which too is more 
burdensome than advantageous to the sense. Hermann’s re- 
mark upon the use of xa) (ad Viger. p. 837) is not applicable 
here, as </ is not “what,” but “why ;” xa? therefore, if it is not 
to be rejected from the text, could only be translated here 
“ also, besides.” 

Ver. 26, 27. As we thus have what we do not see (says Paul 
in the name of the faithful), so are we able in that groaning in 
us (ver. 23), to pray for what we do not know, namely by the 
spirit that guides us. Even in the creation it is alone the uni- 
versal spirit filling it, that is yearning for the eternal magnet ; 
in the faithful it is that higher spirit that makes them children 
(ver. 16). This spirit upholds the human weakness, and leads 
it aright in the gloom of its longing, which suffers it not to 
bring before God the necessities it feels in the frame of definite 
prayers. The crevayuoi dA&Anro are therefore (with reference to 
ver. 23), stirred by the Spirit himself; they are called aadanror,* 


*Ardancos is not to be distinguished from dvex2.éanros (1 Pet. i. 8), or dvexduj 
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inasmuch as the man can only speak out what he knows and 
apprehends, but in this instance he only knows that he wants 
something, but not what he wants. The knowing generally that 
the dmordrpwors odjwauros is wanting, is of course not enough; the 
Apostle means that the special need in every moment (which is 
signified by the xd 5<7) and the way that it can be appeased, is 
hidden from the believer; only an unutterable secret yearning 
thrills through his being, a draught to his eternal origin, that 
finds its vent in sighs. The Apostle’s words are gathered from 
such deep experience, that they make good their truth in every 
heart that ever felt this yearning; it makes itself known, how- 
ever, there especially, where that sweet feeling, companion to 
the first love, has disappeared, and now the conflict with the 
wicked one (1 John ii. 13) begins. Then the soul often feels 
anxiety, without being conscious of any decided sin, and in her 
anxiety groans for redemption.* 

In the cuvarrinauSdvecdas (comp. Luke xviii. 40), the ov is not 
to be understood of the co-operation of the divine Spirit with 
the human; the Spirit of God does not work beside the human 
spirit, but on and through it. Still, however, not so as to annul 
it, but by sanctifying and glorifying it. The word is used for 
the simple driA048dveodo in the meaning adjuvare, opem ferre. 
The reading dodeve/z is marked partly by the Codd. A.B.GDs, 
and many other critical authorities, partly by its intrinsic worth 
as the preferable one. Lachmann has also, according to his 
principles properly received it into the text. In the +2 yap ri 
x. 7. r. the +6 applies to the whole sentence. “Evruyydveiv b7ép 
ris is to intercede for any one, xard rig (xi. 2) to work, pray 
against any one. The verb in its immediate sense is, “to meet 
with any one,” so Acts xxv. 24 only. The composition with 
inp, as the passage before us has it, does not occur again. The 
formula with trip ros is used also of the Son, Rom. vill. 34, 
Heb. vii. 25. Now the intercession of the Son is naturally as 
distinct from that of the Spirit, as the efficacy of the Son and 
the Spirit in general differ. The former is atoning, the latter 
ynros (2 Cor. ix. 15): it signifies the unuttered, because it is (for the time or for 
ever) unutterable. ; 

* Meyer has remarkably misconceived this passage; he thinks namely, that it is 
not the groaning of men that is spoken of, which the Spirit incites, but the groaning 


of the Spirit itself. As if groaning could be a predicate of God, and unutterable 
groans might in any sense whatever be spoken of as to God. 
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sanctifying and perfecting. The words of the Apostle are to 
be understood accordingly, that the Spirit, what he teaches to 
pray for also Himself fulfils and creates. The Spirit’s inter- 
cession is not merely, as De Wette holds, “Ile teaches us to pray 
aright ;” the thought is rather implied that nothing human as 
such holds good before God; only God Himself can satisfy God; 
so the Son in the work of redemption; as the Holy Ghost in 
the work of sanctification. As the divine principle He naturally 
ever works in accordance with God’s will (xara @sév), who as 
knowing the depths of the heart can perceive the most secret 
wishes of men. In this relation of the Spirit to God entirely the 
the same thing appears, which we observed in the relation of 
the Son to the Father, and the prayer which the former suggests 
(John xvi. 23, etc.) All true emotions of life in man, and there- 
fore prayers among the number, have their foundation in God 
Himself, and this alone gives them their fulfilment; * whether 
the incitation shall be referred to the Son or the Spirit, depends 
upon its relations to the work of the one or the other. In the 
expression gedvyua rod mvedjwaros, the rveduais not to be understood 


* Quite justly Augustine says (Tract. vi. in Joan): “ Non Spiritus S. in semet 
ipso apud semetipsum in illa trinitate gemit, sed in nobis gemit, quia gemere nos 
fecit.” This observation, which makes itself known in the experience of every one 
of the regenerate, even the extra Christian world expresses in its more profound 

’ members, as the excellent passages of Dschelaleddin show, which Tholuck has ad- 
duced here; in one of them it is said:— 


Sagst du: Herr komm! selber heisst das: hie mein Kind! 
Deine Gluth und Seufzer Gottes Boten sind. 

Sayst thou: Lord come! that says: come child, to me ! 

Thy glowing sighs God’s message bring to thee. 


[Is. lviii. 9, Ixv. 24.] The following anonymous lines from an English mind 
composed undesignedly within the last fifteen years, may contribute something to 
the reflections upon this beautiful subject; at least may bear some testimony to that 
great master’s hand, who, amidst His whole creation, wakens the deep music of the 
human heart.— Acts xvii. 26. 

a * To me they seem, 
Those far, sad streaks that reach along the West, 
Like strains of long, full yearning from the chords 
Of nature’s orchestra. Weary, yet still 
She sinks with longing to her winter-sleep, 
Dreams ever of that birth, for whose bright dawn 
The whole creation groans. Fair, sad companion! 
I join my sigh with thine; yet none can be 
Our sigh’s interpreter, but that great Good, 
Who breathes eternal wisdom; made, redeemed, 
O, loves us both: and ever moves as erst 
On thy dark waters’ face. 
* = « e 
. November, 
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of the divine or Holy Spirit, but of the human ; ggévqua can only 
be said of man, never of God. But then either the divine Spirit 
is to be supplied at gvruyydver, or, which seems more suitable, we 
say, Paul does not clearly distinguish here the divine and human 
spirit, since they have most intimately penetrated and wedded 
each other. j 

Ver. 28, 29. The waiting for the redemption of the body 
(ver. 23), as well as all sufferings (ver. 18), so little, however, keep 
‘back the perfection of the children of God, that with the elect, 
who as such love God, they are the direct means of perfecting 
them, for this their perfection and assimilation to the image of 
Christ, is the very predestination of God, and therefore immut- 
ably firm. 

Ver. 28. xdévra applies especially to the sufferings; these em- 
bitter or deter all who do not love God, but further all who love 
Him. The «is éyaéév denotes just this inward ripening. The 
conception of ovvepyeiv in the sense that several co-operate in the 
work of sanctification, is entirely contradictory to the Pauline 
doctrine: 1, God; 2, man himself; 3, sufferings and all cireum- 
stances in general. According to Paul, man effects nothing, 
God everything, and that too by circumstances. The ovvepys? is 
therefore, as overevéZe: above (ver. 22), to be taken as resolving 
the idea of zévra: “ for furthering the perfection of man all must, 
according to the will of God, co-operate one thing with another, 
but so, that He is the fundamental cause of all these effects.” 
Paul does not found the certainty of perfection upon good pur- 
poses, or upon fidelity, but upon the election of God’s grace, 
which itself first transforms the bent of the man’s mind from 
faithlessness to truth. Christ, the prototype of holiness, is in 
this the model, to which God assimilates the faithful. Svmemopgos 
occurs again Phil. iii. 21, and there certainly of the body only, 
which neither here (according to ver. 23) is to be considered as 

- excluded. The will of the decree of love is to unite the regen- 
erate mankind to one great family of God, in which Christ is 
the spwréronos. Rev. i. 6, Christ is called the spwréroxog ray 
vexpav, aS first become alive from the dead; so too Col. i. 18. 
But the resurrection is not immediately and expressly: the sub- 
ject here; the expression therefore is to be taken in a wider 
sense, namely, like 4453, as the first perfected, and at the same 


time pre-eminent in every sense. So it occurs too Col 1X15; 
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Heb. i. 6. pwréroxog, however, 1s by no means of the same 
signification with ovoyevjs, it does not, I mean, refer, like jov- 
yevqs, to the divine nature of the Redeemer only, but to the 
whole historical Christ, with whom therefore men even may be 
compared. The name of honor, “Brethren,” Christ himself 
moreover gives to His own, Matt. xii. 50; Mark i. 385; John 
xx. 17. Comp. also Heb. ii. 11, 12; Ps. xxii. 23. The expres- 
sions in these verses, which refer to the doctrine of election by 
grace, as xard xpddeow xAnrol, rpoywaoxesv, rpoogiZew will be further 
explained at Rom. ix. I observe here, by way of preliminary 
merely, that, according to Pauline doctrine, a predestinatio 
sanctorum, in the proper sense of the words, exists; that is, © 
God does not know beforehand that they will, by their own 
decision, be holy, but He creates this very decision in them. 
In the rpoywwoxew the property of the divine knowledge only, in 
xpoopiGew that of the well alone is marked, both of which appear 
combined in the pddsor¢. Nevertheless there seems to be no 
_ difference here between zpozyvw and spodpice, while, too, Acts. 11. 
23, 1 Pet. 1. 2, Rom. xi. 2, rpéyvworg is used directly for the divine 
will. In the verse before us it is only oupmcpoous rij cixdvog x7. A. 
that forms the advance in the thought. 

Ver. 30. The attention was drawn to the importance of this 
passage for the doctrine of the obedientia Christi activa, at v. 
19.* The circumstance that @zés is here the subject and not 
Christ, does not influence it at all; the whole work of Christ is 
God’s work through the Son, and what is said here of God, 
therefore, holds just as good of Christ, because God has fulfilled 
it through Him. The essential moment in the doctrine of the 
obedventia activa is however this, that the efficacy of Christ is not 
merely a negative, but just as much a positive efficacy also. 
Christ does not merely root out the sins of men, and then leave 
it to them to produce holiness themselves, but he has likewise 
brought this forth for Himself and all His own by His holy 
life, so that in the work of regeneration both the annulling of 
the old, and the creation of the new, are equally the work of 
Christ, and both were fulfilled already in His life on earth; 
wherefore they are immediately only imputed to individual be- 
lievers, and then gradually communicated. It is just this 


“ Comp. here the important parallel, 2 Cor. v. 14, ete, in which likewise all is 
conceived as already finished once for all in Christ. 
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which, in the passage before us, is most decidedly expressed by 
the ed:xa/woe xu! 260002. In the former expression the real com- 
munication of the d:xcsoolvn Xprorod lies already indicated (comp. 
at Rom iii. 21); but in the 26éZace even that entire sanctification 
_ and completion of the d:xaioivm is expressed, which Paul had above 

(ver. 23) denied of himself and his brethren, namely as being 
yet to be found in their actual possession. Accordingly, as in 
Adam the whole natural race of man rested, and all history is 
but a development of that which is set forth* in him, so is 
Christ the real bearer of the whole Church, of the new creation, 
the sanctified mankind, in that, as by His atoning power he an- 
nuls the old, He just as much creates the new, and deposits His 
holy image in every faithful soul. After this acceptation it first 
becomes clear, how faith is the one and all in the Christian 
life; the Christian has neither before nor after his conversion to 
generate an independent sanctification of his own, but he has 
only constantly to receive the stream of the influential powers 
of Christ’s life upon him, and this receiving is faith itself. Just 
so the tree, when the development of its germ is begun, has only 
to suck in water, air, and light, in order to unfold itself from 
within, and all the drawing of a stupid gardener at the branches, 
all his working at the buds, to coax forth blossoms, can only 
disturb, but never further its development. And yet this pas- 
sivity is at the same time the utmost activity, since Christ does 
not work out of the man, but zn the very innermost depth of his 
most secret self, and then pours the stream of His whole active 
_ power through the will. But the believer remains ever con- 
scious of this active power as of one given him, and can so pre- 
serve the deepest humility with the highest perfection ; he does 
not work, but Christ liveth and worketh in him (Gal. ii. 20). 
After this it is sufficiently evident also, how in the passage be- 
fore us the aorists are chosen to convey its essential meaning, 
wherefore every attempt to alter them must be thoroughly 
set aside. They are not to be Futures, for with the word: 
“it is finished!” the Lord had negatively and positively com- 
pleted His whole Church, together with the xriors for all cudives, 
No mortal could add to it even the very least; all which presents 

® [ Gegeben, seemingly given as the terms of a proposition are. B.] 


+ [The peculiar power of the aorist seems to be. that it is an indefinite past 
formed from the future, aud comming or involving it: a prophetic past.} 
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itself in the individual members of the Church, after the course of 
centuries, ismere development of that already given* in Him; the 
Church, and every individual in her, together with the xris, 
which necessarily forms her basis, are “God’s workmanship 
created in Christ Jesus” (Eph. ii. 10); the redemption is anew 
glorified creation, and the prerogative of creation is and continues 
God’s alone. The context leads imperatively to this reflection, 
for it is the very certainty of salvation, which nothing earthly 
can disturb, that Paul intends to shew. But the divine act 
only has any true certainty. Salvation would be the most un- 
certain of all uncertain things, if it rested not on the objective 
act of God in Christ, but on the wavering subjectivity of man. 
Only by this its objectivity is the gospel a true glad tidings, 
which nothing can remove ; even unbelief can merely refuse it. 
(Comp. upon d&éZew, the remarks at John xvii 4.) 

Ver. 31-34. This profound and colossal thought, which indeed 
divine power alone could generate and reveal to men, inspires 
the Apostle to a dithyrambic of faith, which even in a purely 
formal consideration, must be acknowledged to equal any of the 
most sublime creations of human language; wherefore even 
Longinus, it may be too principally for the sake of this passage, 
ranks the Apostle with the greatest orators.f The absolute 
power of God makes every thing earthly vanish: “if God be 
for man, what can be against him?” But the greatest possible 
act of God’s love is the giving up of His Son; in that all else 
which can be thought and wished for lies enclosed. 

Ver. 32. "Ids has reference to the merely adopted children of 
God (viii. 19). The oix égeiouro is chosen with regard to Gen. 
xxi. 12, the history of Isaac being typically conceived. For ra, 
révra D.F.G. read révra only, sie I rather prefer; it compre- 
hends the idea more absolutely, while ra révra has respect to 
ver.30. Inasmuch, however, as in themoments there enumerated, 
especially in the d&éZew, all is absolutely included, it comes 
back to the same thought. Ver. 33, ete., I prefer, with Augus- 
tine, the interrogative form throughout; the vividness of the 
language gains much by it. —’Eyxadéw == xarnyopéw, comp. 
Acts xix. 38, xxili. 28, xxvi. 2—Upon éxAexrés comp. at Rom. 


ix.—Upon élvas év de%q comp. in the Comm. Part ii. p. 488, 
* [Gegeben, as before.] 


+ Erasmus observes of this passage quite justly : “ quid usquam Cicero dixit 
grandiloquentius!”’ 
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3d Edit.—Upon évri%is comp. at ver. 26. Used of Christ inter- 
cession signifies the continuing communication of His atoning 
and redeeming power to men; it is, like all which proceeds 
from Christ, to be understood not verbally merely, but really. 
Comp. more particularly at Heb. vii. 25; ix. 24, 

Ver. 35-39. As God and Christ can neither contradict them- 
selves in their efficacy, nor alter, but as they are throughout and 
constantly for Christians, so neither can anything earthly draw 
the faithful away from them. Man only has the sad preroga- 
tive of being able to draw himself away from the eternal Pitier* 
by unbelief, the mother of all sins. (Comp. at John xvi. 9.) 
The whole world, indeed, with all its powers, its enticements, 
and its threatenings, is against the believer; but what is the 
world against God, who does what He will with its powers in 
heaven and on earth! 

Ver. 36. The parenthetic citation describes the Christian’s 
constant danger of life; it is taken from Ps. xliv. 23. The ex- 
pression xpé8ara opuyis describes the adversaries’ contempt, 
who regarded the Christians as devoted to death._—Ver. 37. isep- 
vixéyv 18 found only here in the N.T. The preposition strengthens 
the meaning; Josephus uses trepuyarky, trepoyiev, and similar 
expressions in like manner, as corroborations of the simplicia.— 
The reading dia riv dyarjouvra has important authorities, espe- 
cially D.E.F.G., notwithstanding the genitive evidently gives an 
apter thought, since the power is thereby more decidedly referred 
to God, as the origin of it.—The farthest contrasts are placed to- 
gether, in order rhetorically to mark the idea of allness. That 
which is common to all is the idea of the created (the xriois, ver. 
39), which is opposed to the divine as the eternal. No creature 
can do anything else than what God wills, for He holds them 
all in his hand; now it is not God’s will to destroy the saints by 
sufferings, but to perfect them, consequently every creature 
must serve to bring the saints to their object. 

As to the text, in some Codd. éous/a: is added, in others, 
which the text rec. follows, duémues is placed before éveorHra and 
uérarovra. The latter reading is evidently founded merely in the 
desire to rank the dwdémes immediately with the éyyeru and 
dpyat, from which they seem to be separated by évordira and 
wéaarovra. The addition of éZoucia, however, may be derived 

* (Ps. ciii. 13.] 
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from the passages 1 Cor. xv. 24; Eph. vi. 12; Col. ii-1 5.0 (At 
these passages comp. more particularly upon the different de- 
grees of angels.) It is by no means entirely necessary by 
angels to suppose evil ones, because unless they were so they 
could not wish to draw away from the gospel, for Gal. i. 8, 
Paul puts the case even that an angel from heaven may preach 
another gospel. All the térms are to be taken here in their 
most general sense, and do not need any closer definition, as 
life and death, height and depth; the indefinite expressions are 
to denote all that can be thought of, and are only a rhetorical 
paraphrase of the conception of allness.—’Evorira = rdpora, 
“what is present,” occurs also Gal, i. 4; 1 Cor. vil. 26. 





SECTION V. 


(Ls los khas63 


THE RELATION OF ISRAEL, AND OF THE GENTILE WORLD, TO THE NEW 
WAY OF SALVATION. 


After this explicit exposition of the new way of salvation, 
(ch. iii. 6), and after the portraiture of the manner in which 
the development both of the individual and of the whole (ch. 
vii. 7) is conditioned by the same, the Apostle Paul might 
naturally have brought the doctrinal part of his Epistle to an 
end. But, in the meanwhile, the song’ of triumph with which 
he terminated that exposition, awakened powerfully his feelings 
for his own nation, for whom all glory in Jesus Christ had more 
immediately been promised and designed. For this very peo- 
ple, to which he belonged, the Israel of God, had forfeited the 
divine promises the moment they were fulfilled, and they were 
entrusted to the heathen. This unexpected issue, this peculiar 
relation of the two great portions of mankind to God’s new way 
of salvation, reversing, as it did, their positions with regard to 
the covenants of God, Japhet coming to dwell in the tents of 
Shem (Gen. ix. 27), held back the pen of the Apostle, and be- 
fore St Paul attains the close of the Epistle, he expresses him- 
self in words full of mystery upon God’s election by grace (ix. 
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1-29); with a view of evincing, not that God had proved un- 
faithful to his promises, but, rather, that the Jews had, wil- 
fully, maintained the righteousness which is by the law, while 
they rejected the righteousness by faith which God had revealed 
unto them (ix. 30—x. 21). Before, however, he concludes, he 
points to a time when the remnant of holy seed remaining in 
the nation of Israel shall again be grafted into the olive tree, 
and so all Israel shall be saved; and this gives him an occasion 
of terminating with praises of the love, the wisdom, and the 
knowledge of God. 


§ 14. oF THE ELECTION oF GRACE. 
(IX. 1-29.) 


The ninth chapter of our Epistle belongs to those passages of 
Holy Writ in which the unfathomable nature of its contents, 
and the colossal character of its ideas, are exhibited in a more 
than usually conspicuous light.* On this account, it has ever 
been, since the time of Augustine, a hinge around which the 
prevailing tendencies within the Church have moved, and such 
isit even now. The [Roman] Catholic Church, in striking up- 
on this rock, fell under the dominion of a Pelagianizing view, 
and daily experienced all the injurious consequences which are 
wont to accompany this tendency; while, on the other hand, in 
the Protestant Church, at the present moment, in their en- 
deavour to master the import of this chapter, men have either 
fallen down the precipice of the absolute preedestination of the 
evil to evil, or have been betrayed into the gulf of an universal 

* Luther very truly says, on the reading of this section, “ Who hath not known 
passion, cross, and travail of death, cannot treat of foreknowledge (Election of 
Grace) without injury and inward enmity towards God. On this account must 
Adam be first fairly dead, before he may bear this thing, and drink this strong 
wine. Wherefore, take heed that thou drink not wine, while thou art yet a suck- 
ing babe. Each several doctrine hath its own season and measure and age.” A 
noble instance of the wisdom of the great reformer. On the subject of the follow- 
ing investigation, see the treatise upon Rom. ix. by Steudel, in the Tiibingen Jour- 
nal, 1836, No. 1, p. 1-95, and by Haustedt in Pelt’s Theol. Mitarb., No. 3. In 
the same work will also be found an essay by Meyer, upon the line of thought in 
Rom. ix.-xi. Riickert, in addition to his commentary, gives a separate treatise 
upon the doctrine contained in Rom. ix., in the first number of his Exegetic Maga- 
zine. In this section, Riickert discovers the rigid doctrine of Preedestination. 


+ Evangelisch. 
U 
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restoration ;* of which errors, the former leads at one time to 
desperation, at another to security, while the latter, as the 
Scripture plainly declares, must have moral indifference for its 
snevitable result. In the meanwhile, the symbolical books of 
the Lutheran Church, especially the Formula of Concord, as 
well as the “ Confessio Marchica”+ among the reformed confes- 
sions, have already, in all essential points, delivered the true 
scriptural definition; and many of their commentators have, in 
the main point, adhered to them.} The causes which have, 
notwithstanding, led men so frequently, and on different sides, 
to depart from it, were probably, first, the inward one, of the 
want of a real experience of grace, and, in the next place, the 
outward one, of taking up with insulated passages, without 
having regard to their connexion with others, and with the 
general teaching of Scripture. The want of experience leads 
to Pelagianism; the upholders of the absolute predestination of 
the evil to evil take the ninth chapter of our epistle apart from 
the eleventh; the defenders of universal restoration take the 
eleventh without the ninth. In order to avoid this one-sided- 
ness, let it be our first endeavour to make ourselves acquainted 
with the connexion which this momentous chapter has with 
itself, and with the whole of the Epistle, and teaching of Holy 
Scripture, before we examine more closely the particular points 
in it. 

The fifth section (ch. ix—xi.) of the dogmatical portion of our 
epistle exactly corresponds with the first section of it (ch. 1. 18— 
iii. 20). In this first section, the Apostle had considered the 

* Schleiermacher’s doctrine upon the subject of the Election of Grace (in the 
journal conducted by himself with De Wette and Liicke, No. 2) is an entirely anti- 
Calvinistic one, since he maintains the restitution of all things. Gléckler, Benecke, 


and Héllner, also adopt the Apocatastasis. Reiche altogether questions the ob- 
jective truth of the Apostle’s statements. 

+ Compare Augusti’s “ Corpus libr. symb.” (Elberfeldi, 1827), page 382 and 
following. 

+ Especially, among more recent commentators, Flatt, and Beck, in his “ Pneu- 
matico-Hermeneutical development of the ninth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, Stuttgart, 1833.” Only Beck’s paper, which contains so much that is 
excellent, would have been greatly improved, if, in connexion with this chapter, he 
had at the same time elucidated chapters x. and xi. Tholuck (whom my respect- 
ed colleague, Professor Hiéfling, in his “ Beleuchtung des Daumerischen Send- 
schreibens,” Nuremberg, (832, follows in essential points) takes the middle course, 
and explains some insulated passages very well, but he has neither delivered him- 
self with sufficient precision upon the remarkable passages, ch. xi. 25-32, nor has 
treated chap. ix. enough in connexion with chap. x. and xi., to give entire satisfac- 
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relation in which both Jews and Gentiles stood to the first way 
of salvation, the law; in the fifth, he considers the relation of 
the Jews and the Gentiles to the new way of salvation, the 
gospel. We are not, however, by any means to look upon the 
ninth chapter as a resumption of the same subject which was 
treated ch. i. 18—iii. 20; the Apostle is speaking, on the con- 
trary, of a very different matter; at the same time the contents 
of either section have a close affinity one to the other, since the 
relation of the Jews and of the Gentiles to both of God’s dis- 
pensations were very similar. For, with regard to the law, their 
situation was this. By far the greater number of the Gentiles 
had transgressed it in the grossest manner, and so were sunken 
in an abyss of misery; while some few among them really ful- 
filled it, according to their relative measure of knowledge. In 
consequence of these opposite conditions, both divisions of them 
were fitly disposed for the reception of the gospel, the new way 
of salvation. For those gross transgressors had experienced the 
dreadful consequences of sin which in them had become exceed- 
ing sinful, and so grace was able in them to be all powerful; 
while the more virtuous heathen had likewise attained, by their 
noble endeavours, to the true blessing of the law, the conviction 
of sin (Rom. iii. 20); and, on that account, they also were led 
to embrace the gospel as a remedy. And with regard to the 
Jews, although a small portion of them might be in the last 
mentioned condition, yet the relation of the greater number of 
them to the law was such that they gave it an outward obedi- 
ence, but inwardly transgressed it—a case which might occur 
with individuals among the Gentiles also, though it was a very 
rare one. And so arose the melancholy consequence, that the 
law was unable to work its blessing on Israel, that is, it could 
not effect any conviction of sin; they confidently looked upon 
themselves as righteous, and yet were no less sinful than the 
most degraded among the heathen, if not in the outward, yet 
in the inward man; and this relation of the two parties to the 
law would naturally regulate their respective attitudes, with 
regard to the new way of salvation in the gospel. The great 
mass of the Jews who were inaccessible to the faith, were sure 
to reject it, only those few availed themselves of the proffered 
way of salvation; while with the heathen, on the contrary, it 
was precisely the great mass of them who were disposed to re- 
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ceive salvation in Christ; and so the truth of the word (Rev. 
iii. 15, 16), “I would thou wast either hot or cold, so then, be- 
cause thou art lukewarm, I will spew thee out of my mouth,” 
was established both in the Jew and in the Gentile. The Gen- 
tiles, viewed as grievous transgressors of the law, were cold, as 
sincerely fulfilling the law they were warm, and so, in both 
capacities, they were susceptible of grace, whereas the great 
mass of the Jews came between these two conditions. They 
strove in an hypocritical manner after the fulfilling of the law, 
but they had no inward hatred against sin, nor any fire of true 
and divine love. And so fell Israel from his vocation, and the 
heathen world stepped into his place. 

By this means was brought about a strange complication. 
Mankind had the appearance of being more powerful than God, 
since they were able, through their sins, to make void what 
God had promised. To show, however, that this is not the case, 
but that God observes justice in all His ways, this is the great 
object of the Apostle in the present section; on which account 
also, xi. 33, he exclaims, “ Oh, the depth of the riches, both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God!” He proves, I: say, that, 
from the beginning, the promise of God was spoken not to the 
Israel after the flesh, but only to that which was after the 
Spirit (comp. ix. 7 with i. 28);* but, among these last, the 
promise had already found its fulfilment, namely, among the 
Israel of God, whether they were Jews or Gentiles. The con- 
tradiction, therefore, was only an apparent one (ix. 30), when 
the Gentiles, who sought not after righteousness, attained to it, 
while the righteousness-seeking Jews received it not, because 
the endeavour of the Jew after righteousness had been one that 
appeared so only in the sight of men, but in the eye of God had 
been a real transgression of the law; and, on the other hand, 
what, in the case of many a Gentile, would appear to human 
eyes, a non-seeking after righteousness, had, in fact, been an 
‘nward fulfilment of the law. And thus there had been in 
God’s dealings a strict consistency, which manifested itself no 
less in the adoption of the true spiritual children of Abraham, 
than in the rejection of his merely fleshly issue; and which is 

* Compare also Deut. xxxii. 5, where it is said of the rebellious Israelites, “ they 


are blemishes and not His children.” [Their spot is not the spot of His children, 
Eng. vers. 
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apparent from other things, and especially from this, that the 
heathen, if they fall from their vantage ground of faith (xi. 17), 
might again, on their part, be deprived of the gospel (which has 
already, in some degree, been verified in the Oriental church), 
while, in like manner, there is a possibility for the Jews, on 
their becoming ready to receive the faith, to enter again into 
their calling; yea, the Apostle expressly announces that, with 
regard to Israel, an universal conversion really impends (xi. 
25). So far the connexion of thought is plain enough ; and it 
necessarily follows from this, that the Apostle neither intends 
by the grace of God to take away from man the free determina- 
tion of the will, nor by means of the latter to question the all- 
sufficiency of grace—his only object is to establish both together. 
The manifestation of the grace of God is always made to depend 
upon the more or less of fidelity with which men employ that 
knowledge of divine things which they already have. (Ezek. 
xxxili. 12.) 
In the meanwhile, it must be allowed, this simple connexion 
of ideas would not have been misunderstood as often as it has 
been, if itsvere not for an intervening discussion (ix. 14-29), 
which appears to lead to a very different result; namely, the 
declaration of St Paul, that “God hath mercy upon whom he 
will have mercy, and hardens whom he will harden.” This 
declaration, viewed in itself, might very conceivably lead those 
who believe in the eternal damnation of the wicked, to the 
doctrine of absolute predestination, as, on the other hand, in the 
case of those who do not uphold the former tenet, it serves just 
as easily to establish that of the restoration; the compassion- 
ating and the hardening presenting themselves only in the 
sense of an earlier or a later election ; and the close of St Paul’s 
argumentation (xi. 23), while it is directly opposed to the 
doctrine of the predestination of the wicked, which loses all 
semblance of truth as soon as ch, ix. 14 is viewed in connexion 
with ch. xi., furnishes a very plausible ground for the last- 
mentioned interpretation, because the whole question there 
appears to be about the final reception of all, without one word 
being spoken of the damnation of any, and the whole reasoning 
issues in the great thought, “God hath concluded them all in 
unbelief that He might have mercy upon all,” (xi. 32); and 
thus the earlier or later disobedience, together with the unbelief 
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which is necessarily connected with it, is just as much attri- 
buted to all as the earlier or later experience of the mercy of 
God. Consequently, as ch. i-iii. teaches the universality of 
sin, so ch. ix.-xi. would appear to indicate the universality of 
redemption, and so, in this point of view also, both sections 
would correspond one with another. But although, perhaps, 
we may not be able to point to any passage in St Paul’s Epistles, 
with the exception of that in 2 Thess. i. 9, which expressly 
teaches the doctrine of eternal damnation*—nay, it must be 
admitted that they contain expressions, such as 1 Cor. xv. 28, 
which rather seem to lead to the opposite conclusion—yet the 
New Testament, in those portions which do not belong to St 
Paul, and notably in the discourses of Jesus Christ Himself 
(Matt. xxv. 41, etc.), and that not merely in parabolic language 
(Matt. xii. 32; xxvi. 24; John xvii. 12), contains such decisive 
passages for this opinion, that we should be very cautious how 
we place the Apostle Paul in contradiction with them. The 
business of the expositor is certainly to find the true sense of 
the passage before him, and not to allow himself to be diverted 
in his operation through fear of a contradiction of other places; 
still he would do well to reflect whether his operation have 
reached the true meaning of the words, if it issue in an open 
contradiction with other passages of Scripture; and even such 
is the case here. For, granting that by admitting the doctrine 
of a restoration, the passage receives a consistent. meaning, it 
by no means follows that this may not be obtained without this 
admission; and if this be the case, the last-mentioned sense 
must be preferred, as the one which was really in the Apostle’s 
contemplation, since, at all events, it must be allowed that St 
Paul, though he does not bring it prominently forward, is far 
from combating the doctrine of eternal damnation, or preaching 
explicitly the doctrine of the restoration. The following con- 
siderations may serve to indicate the practicability of such an 
explanation of the passage in question, as may avoid both the 
one and the other of the two extremes. 

The difficulty and obscurity of the whole section before us 
are diminished when we reflect that by it no means contains 


* The doctrine of eternal damnation is implicitly given in the passage Rom. ix. 
4, upon which compare the commentary. In Rom. ii. 8, 9, 16, the eternity of the 


soap of the wicked is not expressly marked, and the same applies to 1 Cor. 
Vor Ss xls 32, ; 
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anything peculiar, since the same ideas which so startle us in 
reading it, are also expressed throughout the whole of the Old 
as well as the New Testament. It is only their conciseness, 
their bold and powerful utterance, that lends them, as it were, 
an unprecedented appearance here. There are two series of 
apparently conflicting representations of the relation of man- 
kind to God, which pervade to the whole of the sacred writings. 
According to one series, all appears to depend upon man, his 
earthly position as well as his eternal position in. the world to 
come. Already, in the Old Testament, laws were placed before 
man, accompanied with blessings and with curses; if he ob- 
served them, he was bid to expect welfare and peace both here 
and hereafter; if he observed them not, the contrary portion 
_ awaited him. In this point of view, man is represented as 
responsible for all his actions, and for the development of his 
whole life; he appears as the absolute master of his destiny. 
And in the New Testament, a similar series of expressions pre- 
sents itself. “Believe and be baptized,” is the command given 
to man: it is their own affair; it rests with them to receive or 
not receive it. The most arduous commandments are impera- 
tively laid upon them, “ Be ye perfect,” or “Be ye holy!” Of 
the impenitent and unbelieving, it is pronounced, “ Ye would 
not!” It is the Lord himself who calls with deepest sorrow ; 
it is the Creator who cries with tears before his creature, “ How 
often have I desired to gather you, as a hen gathereth her 
chickens together, but ye would not!” (Matt. xxiii. 37; Luke 
xill. 34.) But, by the side of this view, there is another series 
of representations which apparently constitute a complete con- 
tradiction of the first.* It is expressly said that it is “God 
that worketh both to will and to do in man of his good pleasure,” 
(Phil. ii. 13), while immediately before occur the words, “ Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling.” Christ him- 
self says, “ All that the Father giveth me is mine; no man can 
come unto me except the Father draw him.” (John vi. 37, 
44.) “No man can come unto me except it be given him of the 
Father,’ (John vi. 65); and, “‘ without me, ye can do nothing.” 
(John xv. 5.) Moreover, it is said, ‘a man can receive nothing 
(and therefore neither truth nor untruth) except it be given 


* Compare my remarks in the earlier volumes of this Commentary, viz., vol. i., 
Matt. xiii. 10,17, 36,43; xxv. 34,36, Vol. ii, Matt. xxvii. 3, 10. 
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him from heaven.” (John iii. 27.) According to this view, 
man no longer appears.as the lord of his destiny, but Almighty 
God alone, who worketh all in all. And on this account do all 
saints acknowledge, with the Apostle Paul at their head, 
“through the grace of God, I am what I am;” everything, the 
truth, the belief, the reception of grace, is God’s work in man, 
and man may as justly call his conception, and birth in his 
mother’s womb, his own work, as he can call the life of faith 
his own work. The believer is God’s work, created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works. (Eph. ii. 10.) “He that glorieth, let 
him glory in the Lord.” (2 Cor. x. 17.) Now, on the side of 
the good, this statement of the exclusive operation of God, as 
delivered in Scripture, is easily understood and admitted. He 
who has abandoned the Pelagian point of view finds no difficulty 
in conceiving that the good are not good beside God, in such 
sense that He is acquainted with their good thoughts, resolu- 
tion, works only from without, rather will he feel that no man 
is good but the one God, who himself both is the good that is 
in them, and works the good that he discerns in them. But, 
if such be the relation of man to God, then it further plainly 
appears that man cannot reserve any good for himself, even 
though the greater portion be of God, as, for example, the free 
continuation of the work of regeneration, which God has begun 
(for what God begins God alone can continue), or belief in grace, 
or the apprehension. and appropriation of the same;* for this 
apprehension is precisely the capital point in the whole work of 
conversion, and this would reserve to God only a secondary - 
part, or, at any rate, man would admit God only to an equal 
share in the production of the new man, which is certainly 
altogether inadmissible. It is God who makes the beginning, 
the middle, and the end in the work of conversion. He gives 
grace, and empowers man to embrace it at the beginning, and 
hold it fast to the last; all, in short, is God’s, and nothing is 
man’s of his own. Meanwhile, although we maintain the oper- 
ation of God in man in its fullest extent, this will yet combine 
very well with the first series of expressions which apparently 
attribute all to man, so long as we keep to the side of the good. 
For the working of God by no means takes away the freedom 

* Compare the subjoined passages in which conversion, belief, fidelity, are ex- 


pressly referred to God, and nothing of his own left to man. Jer, xxxi. 18; Heb. 
xii, 2; Luke xxii. 32; 1 Cor. iv.7; 2 Thess, iii. 2; 1 John v, 4. 
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of man, but rather perfects it. God works in the good and 
holy not externally to their wills, but rather within them, and 
fills them with that energy from a higher world which they 
experience in themselves, Hence it is, that he is able to create 
in them to will and to accomplish, without their ceasing to be 
free, nay, by this operation it is that they just become truly 
free, since so long as they are able to will any thing, other than 
what God works, they have not the libertas, but rather, at the 
best (as Adam before he fell), the libera voluntas, or (as is the- 
case with fallen men, in whom exists a predominating inclina- 
tion to what God willeth not), the liberwm arbitrium: The 
whole world of good angels, as also the just men made perfect,* 
will nothing and can do nothing of themselves, but only through 
God, and yet are they free, yea, among the creatures they alone 
are free, since in them God works as in beings whom he hath 
constituted in independence and freedom. Moreover these 
imperative addresses to men, “ Be ye perfect,” etc., are intel- 
ligible, notwithstanding the fact that man is not able to make 
himself perfect, but only God, when understood with reference 
to the good, since this divine command is no other than that 
creative word whereby they become perfect, according to that 
deep saying of Augustine, “Da quod jubes, et jube quod vis.” 
The whole weight of the difficulty falls thus upon the side of 
the evil. God is in Himself, substantially, The Good. He 
wills and creates only the good; and so it is conceivable, how, 
in good men, who are known to him, he operates all that is 
good. But then He is absolutely separate from the evil, which, 
otherwise, has no substantial being, by virtue of his holy 
nature he is not able to will it; and yet the Scripture says 
that God, according to his eternal foreknowledge, not only 
knows all evil, but that He works it too. The former assertion 


* Meanwhile no created being has this freedom innate within it. Itis only wheu 
we have been strengthened and stablished in the warfare against sin, that this 
result is attained. So that we cannot say that God might have so made all 
conscious beings that it should have been impossible for them to sin. It is neces- 
sary for the creature to retain the possibility of prevaricating from the law of life 
implanted in it by God, in order that it may not hold its perseverance therein as 
somewhat merely mechanical. 

+ The difficulty which many find in this whole cycle of doctrine, is aggravated 
by the want of a distinct conception of the fundamental ideas, good and evil. The 
good may, it is true, in a subordinate sense, signify a relation, but even then.only 
where it is a question of a merely legal righteousness. In its true and highest 
meaning, it is to be taken as a substantial thing. God’s essence alone is good, 
and where good is, there is God. On which account no man ean generate good, it 
must be imparted unto him. On the other hand, the evil is nothing substantial 
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alone might at first suffice, since in consequence of the unity of 
operation in all His attributes, the knowledge of God cannot 
be conceived apart from his operation; but then the Scripture 
adds to this the explicit declaration, that God worketh evil, 
both here and in other passages as well. In the prophecies of 
the Old Testament, from Gen. ix. 27, downwards, God’s know- 
ledge of evil is decisively enough proclaimed. “J aphet shall 
dwell in the tents of Shem,” but then the descendants of Shem 
-are to fall from their vocation. Again, in Deut. xxxi. 16, 17, 
20, 21, and Deut. xxviii., xxix., xxx., the fall of the people of 
Israel is predicted in the distinctest manner, and no less clearly 
is it signified (precisely as in Rom. xi.), that after this fall 
Israel will be converted and inherit the blessing. The passion 
of the Messias is foretold in the clearest manner, and this in- 
volves also the knowledge of those by whom He was to suffer. 
(Comp. Ps. xciv. 11; 1 Cor. iii. 20.) In like manner Jesus 
-knew who it was that should betray him (John vi. 64, etc.), 
and yet chose Judas to be one of his disciples; He knew be- 
forehand that Peter would fall, He warned him, and it came to 
pass as Jesus had already foreseen and spoken. In consequence 
of this God’s absolute knowledge of evil, it is also said (Is. xlv. 
7), “I form the light and create darkness, I make peace and 
create evil,” and (Amos iii. 6), “Shall there be evil in the city, 
and the Lord hath not done it?” He hardeneth Pharoah, He 
awakeneth Nebuchadnezzar; in short, He worketh what He 
will, good as well as evil. To say that these are merely Oriental 
phrases, is evidently inapplicable to the solution of this diffi- 
culty; nor again would any man be disposed, in the face of 
these and similar passages, to maintain that God does not 
foreknow the free actions of man, or at least, if he foreknow 
the good, because the good has a being, to deny that he knows 
the evil, since evil is a nonentity. For the world’s history de- 
velops itself as well by evil actions as by good, even as the cru- 
cifixion of the Son of God, which was brought about by actions 
perfectly free, is the turning-point of the old and the new world; 
and if there be anything that God does not know, then it 
becomes impossible to admit any true foreknowledge in God, 


(to affirm which is Manicheism), and yet it is not without reality (a mere «% 3»), 
it isa real but inwardly, and, by consequence, also an outwardly disturbed rela- 
tion. And, therefore, all the powers of the evil are in substance good, only their 
employment has been perverted. And from this it is that God may be operative, 
in and with all the evil, and yet from the evil, as evil, remain absolutely separate. 
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and, consequently, any personal God at all. Since, therefore, 
as we remarked before, it is found impracticable, upon deeper 
considerations of the subject, to separate the foreknowledge 
from the predetermination of God, nothing remains but to take 
the thoughts of holy Scripture as they are presented to us, and 
to inquire in what way it would have them understood. That 
it should mean that God wills the evil as evil, and hath wrought 
it himself in His creatures, is so manifestly contradictory to 
innumerable passages of it, and also to its entire spirit, that 
none of the elder partizans of the rigid doctrine of predestina- 
tion, Augustine, Gottschalk, Calvin, ever ventured to maintain 
it; they only said that, whereas by the fall of Adam, which 
took place without the predetermination of God, mankind had 
become a massa perditionis, God, out of them, by an absolute 
decree of grace, and by means of gratia wrresistibilis, hath 
elected some to happiness, and (as Gottschalk and Calvin in- 
fer), by a decree of reprobation, hath appointed others to per- 
dition. The latter supralapsarians were the-first who went so 
far as to maintain that the fall of Adam himself was predeter- 
mined, in which, indeed, the doctrine of a gratia wrresistibilis 
being once admitted, they were more consistent than Augus- 
tine and his followers; nay, in consequence of their principles, 
they were obliged to derive even the fall of the devil and his 
angels from the decree of God, and not from the misuse of their . 
own free will. Still, as surely as we see it to be the doctrine 
of Scripture, that God does not work evil as evil, it being the 
melancholy privilege of the creature, in virtue of the free will 
created within him, to be able to generate evil, so surely is it 
equally impossible to exclude evil, viewed as a phenomenon, 
from the divine operations. The abstract evil never appears in 
history, it is but evil personalities, who, with their evil deeds, 
ever appear on the scene; these, however, exist in necessary 
combination with the world of good, because, in every evil 
being, and even in the devil and his angels, the powers them- 
selves with which they act are of God, who bestows on them at 
the same time both the form in which, and the circumstances 
among which, they may come into manifestation.* With re- 


* Without this infinitely consolatory doctrine, the man whom hostile elements 
assail, would be obliged to believe himself abandoned, without hope, to their savage 
power. Consider the martyrs of the early church in presence of the shocking 
wickedness of their persecutors; what could have inspired them with courage, if 
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ference to this latter agency of God i evil, He is said in 
Scripture to be the originator of evil itself, considered as a 
phenomenon in history, and this was what the ancient dogma- 
tical authors* intended to express by the canon, Deus concurrit 
ad materiale, non ad formale actionis male. Certainly, after 
this method of understanding it, the great, and, perhaps, ever 
insoluble problem still remains, namely, the ability of a created 
being to act contrarily to the will of God.f Meanwhile we 
must proceed upon the supposition of this ability as upon an 
axiom, even as we lay it down as an axiom that the world was 
created out of nothing, without forgetting that. of the how the 
world came to be from out of God, and through God, does not, 
on that account, cease to be a problem. What has been said, 
however, will serve to elucidate the various expressions uséd in 
Scripture, regarding the relation of free beings to God, and 
solve, at the same time, in essential points, the difficulty of the 
passage under our consideration. We thus avoid the predestina- 
tion of the evil to evil, as well as the restoration of all things, 
and maintain, on the contrary, an election of grace in the case 
of the holy,f in pursuance of which God not only knows who 
will be holy and happy, but also effects that they may be holy 
and happy, without abolishing their own free self-determina- 
tion. This, as the confessio Marchica very pertinently says, 
is “one of the very most consolatory articles,” for, whereas no 
man is acquainted with the mind of God, and God excludes no 
they had not been upheld by the sure conviction that God, in his wisdom, had 
ordained even this way, in order to their perfection and happiness, and, therefore, 
had summoned up such forms of evil as those which they saw opposed to them, 

* Nor has the most recent science been able to produce anything more satisfac- 
tory upon the relation of human freedom to the divine omnipotence, than the old 
theory. of the concursus contains. Only this must not be so understood as if 
God contributed one half to the execution of the free deed and man the other, but 
rather that God alone and exclusively is the creator as well as the upholder of the 
whole man, and of every deed he does. 

+ The assertion that, as the possibility of a thing is already the thing in the germ, 
if God have created man with the possibility of sinning, he must have also created 
the germ of sin in him, is not tenable, because it is only in the case of substantial 
realities that there can be any question of a germ at all. But evil is not any sub- 
stantial reality, the evil is the deflection of created will from the will of God; this 
originated in a free deed, which was in fact the beginning of an entirely new series, 
but it draws its ground or cause for and in itself alone. 

+ Although, therefore, man is free, it is impossible that all should become evil 
and oppose God’s way of salvation; for, were this possible, man would be more 


powerful than God, and able to defeat God’s plan, Comp. the words of Christ, 
Matt. xxiv. 24; 1 Cor. x. 12. 
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man from happiness (1 John ii. 2; 1 Tim. ii. 4), although God 
knows who excludes himself, so each one can and may hold 
himself as elected. This belief that we are elect, can injure 
none but him who inwardly is so impure as to dream it possible 
for a man to be happy without becoming holy, nor, on the 
other hand, without this belief can any one be made perfect; 
for, upon what shall a man found the certainty of his happiness, 
if he may not presume to rest it upon the unalterable decree of 
God? Nothing remains but to rest it upon himself, his own 
will, his own integrity, which, of all conceivable foundations, is 
the most insecure. Yet we do not by any means conceive this 
election of grace as a gratia wrresistubilis, which necessarily 
draws after it the whole doctrine of predestination, with its 
most extreme consequences, but only, as we do not attribute to 
the holy and the happy the smallest part in that by which they 
become such, for that is the mere work of God, so man, cer- 
tainly, in every stage of his earthly development, reserves the 
negative ability of resisting grace, he may fall at any time from 
it. So that the whole merit as entirely belongs to God, as the 
whole of the guilt belongs to man alone.* Though the whole 
development and historical formation of the evil in the world 
depends upon God, so far as it is He who causes the evil to be 
evil in that particular form in which it is so, yet the being evil, 
in itself, is the simple consequence of the misuse of man’s own 
free will. Taken in this scriptural point of view, history be- 
comes no stiff necessity, no fatal physical evolution, nor, on the 
other hand, are mankind exhibited as a number of little gods, each 
one of whom makes of himself even whatsoever he may please. 


* The non-resistance of grace in the holy does not signify the same thing with 
the receiving of grace. The former is the pure negative, the latter is positive, and 
presupposes an energy in the will, which is first wrought in man by God. Man, 
therefore, hinders God’s work, but he is not able to promote it, in the same man- 
ner in which man is in a condition to destroy created objects in the woyld, and yet 
is unable to m@ke a single blade of grass. Nor is there any inconsistency, when 
we are told in the Bible that in the work of regeneration, man can do nothing of a 
positive nature, and yet we are directed to pray, for prayer is simply this non- 
resisting towards that attitude of preparation to the progress of the human mind 
which is requisite in order to receive the workings of grace. For the rest, it 
stands to reason, that there is no moment of human existence, nor any conceivable 
act of men, in which the negative and the positive portion of it can be entirely 
separated; rather they are continually interpenetrating one another. In the mean- 
while, one or the other always has a decisive predominance; the positive activity 
predominates in the natural man, but in the work of regeneration the receptivity 
must prevail, in order to leave the positive side to the Holy Spirit. 
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The truth is, that in God all is necessary, as in man all is free 
—not, however, in mere supposition, but in living truth; and it 
is only thus that the ideas of guilt and judgment have their 
deep and awful significance. All evil, in God’s hand, serves but 
for a foil and for the promotion of the good, and yet His wrath 
burns with justice against it, because it originates only in the 
wickedness of the creature which receives its punishment from 
righteousness. The possibility of this punishment being an 
eternal one, does not depend upon God, but is in the. creature 
alone, which, as it has the power to resist God’s will once, may 
also continue to persevere in its resistance.* The doctrine of 
the restoration appears inconsistent in admitting the possibility 
of resistance for a time, and making it cease in as arbitrary a 
way at a certain point, for there is no point at which the resist- 
ance of the evil may not be considered as possible to be con- 
tinued. Moreover, as tlits doctrine does not deny the reality of 
sin, it gains little by having recourse to a final restoration of all 
the evil, because, if God knew beforehand that a being would be 
evil for thousands of years, and yet created that being, it might 
justly be said, that, since evil is so awful a thing, that it would 
appear better never to have been born than to have sinned but 
once with no more than the glance of the eye, God should have 
preferred never to have created such a being at all. The only 
doctrine consistent with itself, is that which denies the reality of 
evil, but this leads to a consequence which rests upon a sparov 
petdos; for, according to this, the quality of all actions is alike. 
Whereas, if we assume the reality of sin, and admit only the 
problem of the ability of the creature to resist God, the whole 
doctrine of Scripture follows in order, and both divine and 
human interests are perfectly secured. And the principles here 
laid down furnish at the same time the following simple con- 
nexion of the passage in question: “I behold with deep sorrow 
the unbelief of Israel; but God’s word is not on #hat account 


* According to the theory of the unreality of sin, and the perpetuation, not of 
the individual, but only of the race, it might be said that there is neither a restora- 
tion, nor yet an eternal damnation. ‘Those who have become entirely evil would 
perish when they die altogether, and come to nothing, as the withered leaves fall 
from the tree, while the sanctified alone would continue to live. But it is searcely 
necessary to observe that the Bible is far from asserting the personal immortality 
of some persons only; not to mention, also, that upon this supposition, the grief of 
St Paul, Rom. ix. 1, ete., would be without adequate motive, “ for he who is dead 
is free from sin” (Rom, vi, 7), and no longer an object of lamentation, 
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made of none effeet; the All-knowing and Almighty One rather 
permits both good aud evil to have their manifestation according 
to His will, even as He has long ago predicted the fall of the 
Jews, and the election of the Gentiles, in the prophecies of the 
Old Testament” (ch. ix.) But the guilt of this apostacy is not, 
on that account, at all the less chargeable upon the Jews alone, 
since by resisting grace, they went about to establish their own 
righteousness, instead of the righteousness of God (ch. x.) 
Moreover, even in the fallen nation itself, God hath reserved a 
holy seed, and in this will the fulfilment of the divine predic- 
tions one day be realised (ch. xi.) 

If we now proceed to consider the cycle of expressions em- 
ployed by the Apostle Paul to expound his doctrine of election, 
we shall find that the circumstance of earlier or later, which are 
merely human modes of thinking, and which cannot be thought 
to have any place in the mind of God, are implied in all of 
them. The terms spocidw (Acts li. 31; Gal. ili, 8), cpoyiyvdioxa 
(Rom. viii. 29, xi. 2; 1 Pet. 1. 20), wpoopiZw (Acts iv. 28; Rom. 
viii. 29, 830; 1 Cor. ii. 7; Eph. i. 5-11), zpor/énus (Eph. i. 9), and 
the substantive zpéyvwoig (Acts ii. 23; 1 Pet. i. 2), and aps- 
geors (Rom. viii. 28; ix. 1]; Eph. i. 1]; iii. 11; 2 Tim. i. 9) 
express the knowledge and the will of God, before the object of 
His knowledge comes into outward manifestation. And as all 
the expressions applied in Scripture to God have been selected 
not on His account, but only for the sake of man, so too it is 
only for man that they hold perfectly good. Considered from 
the human point of view, God does in fact foreknow, although, 
as far as regards Himself, the whole co-exists in one eternal 
present. So that, in the expressions in question, there are 
evidently two distinct classes, first those which express know- 
ledge or discernment, then those which apply to the will. It 
may be objected that, albeit the will always presupposes the 
knowledge of that which a man wills, yet our knowledge need 
not always be combined with the volition of the thing known, 
God, for instance, knows the evil as such, not simply as a 
phenomenon, he discerns in the evil deed what it is that makes 
it evil, in short, God possesses the thought or the knowledge of 
evil, but not the will. Still, however accurate this statement 
is, it has nevertheless no relation to the phraseology of St Paul. 
The Apostle never speaks but of God’s knowledge of the evil 
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phenomenon, but this God wills as well as knows; and it is only 
and solely because He wills it that it comes into manifestation. 
We must, therefore, altogether reject the Pelagian distinction of 
a preevisio and preedestinatio when we view the question in rela- 
tion to the good, since it is.only with regard to evil that it has 
a certain degree of truth, and is of no service at all in solying 
the difficulties in the Apostle’s writings. In St Paul, God’s fore- 
knowledge always implies a fore-working and a fore-determina- 
tion, just as His fore-determination is never without foreknow- 
ledge. Now this fore-determination, as has already been 
demonstrated, does not destroy the freedom of the will, but 
rather presupposes it. God creates and works in free beings as 
free, and in beings not free as not free. Now, one remarkable 
expression of the divine zpééeos is the term ixréyew (John xv. 
16-19; Acts xiii. 17; 1 Cor. i. 27, 28; Eph. i. 4), equivalent to 
which is dgopifew (Gal. i. 15), or the éxroya (Rom. xi. 5-7; 1 
Thess. i. 4), also wpédeors nar’? éxroygy == apodeos exaréyouon (Rom. 
ix. 11), by which the éxdzxro/ (Matt. xx. 16; xxii. 14; Rom. 
viii. 833; Col. ii. 12; comp. comment. on Matt. xxii. 145 xxiv. 
22) are designated, and which is manifested through the Ajo 
to the human consciousness. (Rom. xi. 29; 1 Cor. i. 26; Eph. 
i. 18; iv. 1; 2 Thess. i. 11; Heb. iii. 1.) This election of the 
holy and the blessed (since it is to blessedness alone that éx- 
royf in St Paul’s language refers, and not, as will be shortly 
shown, to subordinate advantages) has nothing compulsory in 
it: the possibility of resisting still remains in every one of the 
elect, only with God, in virtue of His omniscience, neither this 
possibility obtains nor any other possibility whatever. (Matt. 
xxiv. 24.) Nor does the éxroyq at all involve in itself the 
positive rejection of the non-elect. Humanly considered, they 
also are elect, since God wills the happiness of all; but. since 
they resist this divine will, and God knows it so will be, before 
Him they are non-elected or rejected, but not through any 
decree of reprobation, but only through their own rejection of 
the universal decree of grace. 

After these observations, we may now proceed to consider 
the particulars with some hope of a prosperous issue out of the 
labyrinth of the Apostle’s discourse, which seems, like the sixth 
chapter of St John, calculated for the express purpose of sifting 
the Church of Christ. 
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Ver. 1, 2. St Paul expresses his sorrow for the unbelief of 
his people with the most earnest protestation; his use of the 
phrase dajdeay AEyu, od Leddouas, indicates an apprehension that 
some might not give him credit for these sentiments. It is 
clear that in the case of the hostile Judaizers, this was SO; we 
have, however, no particular ground for looking for these in 
Rome; the habitual feelings of the Apostle exerted an involun- 
tary influence upon his immediately present ideas; and he had 
the less inducement to repress it, inasmuch as he must needs 
have expected to meet with the counteraction of these his 
opponents also in Rome. 

Tholuck is certainly right in not allowing the words é Xpiora, 
ey rveiwurs ayy to amount to forms of swearing; after these 
words, we ought rather to understand &»; but he overlooks the 
fact that there is the resemblance of swearing in these vehement 
protestations, which are so heightened by the words & Xpior 
that they come very near in meaning to an oath. There is no 
kind of ground for Griesbach’s proposal to inclose the words 
Cummuaprupovens mor Tis ouvednoews wou in a parenthesis. Lachmann 
rightly connects them with those following. —vVer. 2. div is the 
stronger expression for sorrow, grief of soul. 

Ver. 3. To show how great his grief is, the Apostle exclaims, 
nuxouny adris tym dvddeun sivas ard rod Xpiorod vatp ray GOEADGIV 
pov. The whole passage loses its meaning and its deep earnest- 
ness, if we suppose that Paul was really aware that every single 
individual of the Jewish nation, all mankind indeed, would in 
the end be blessed. These words, therefore, indirectly contain 
a strong proof of this conviction, that there is a state of eternal 
damnation; as he expressly declares, 2 Thess. 1. 8, 9, that those 
who obey not the Gospel shall suffer punishment, even everlast- 
ing destruction from the presence of the Lord. See John iii. 
36. The words have no meaning unless we understand him to 
wish to be banished from Christ, and so miserable for ever, in 
place of his brethren (i#ép = dvr/, not merely for their advantage, 
comp. Comment. Rom. v. 8, 12, etc.) This wish, it is true, is 
an impossible one, since neither does love admit of unhappiness 
(rather where true love is there must needs be happiness), nor 
can one brother suffer in place of another (Ps. xlix. 8); Christ 
alone is able to do that, because He is the representative of al].* 


* To maintain the objective possibility of any one giving his soul to be anathema 
x 
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But the love of Christ which had been shed abroad in the heart 
of Paul, made him also ery, as the same spirit of Christ had 
already bid Moses say: “forgive them their sins, if not, then 
blot me out of thy book” (Ex. xxxii. 32, 33), in which place 
also, the sense of the whole passage ought, certainly, not to be 
completed by the words, “ for a certain time,” but “for ever.” 
The words may also be taken for an intercession of Paul with 
Christ,* who was able to do what he was only able to wish, and 
“what, in the form of a wish, he utters of and for himself. 
Meyer’s view will not hold (v. Pelt’s Theology, Mitarb. Pt. 3. p. 
71) according to which, the imperfect tense is intended to indi- 
cate the merely momentary rise of this wish. The imperfect 
here, as Winer has already rightly remarked (Gram. p. 259), 
has no narrative force, it only stands, as it often does, for the 
conjunctive, “I could wish.” 
’Avédewx was originally the same with dvéému«, but in more 
recent times, and in the N. T. also, the latter form was used for 
what was consecrated, devoted to the gods, while dvddewa came 


for another, leads by direct consequence to Gichtel’s doctrine of the Melchizedekian 
priesthood, according to which, the Christ within us is able to suffer for sins, in the 
same manner in whichJesus himself suffered. But this doctrine evidently con- 
tradicts the all-sufficiency of the merits of Christ, who, by His once offering of Him- 
self, hath perfected all them that are sanctified (Heb. x. 14). No doubt Christ 
pours his love into the hearts of the faithful, and they willingly undergo whatever 
portion of temporal suffering the sin which is in man brings with it for them; but 
the undertaking of the burthen of sin for another upon one’s self, together with its 
eternal consequences, is a thing not to be conceived of any man except in the per- 
son of Jesus alone. The partizans of the so-called pure love, as Fenelon and 
Madame Quion, often quote these words; meanwhile, if the doctrine of pure love 
mean any more than that man ought not to love God on account of his gifts alone, 
it cannot certainly lay claim to any countenance in Scripture. In the rest, the 
words of Bengel are worth considering: “de mensura amoris in Mose et Paulo 
non facile est existimare; non capit hoe anima non valde provecta.” Such 
passages as Eph. iii. 13, Col. i. 14, 1 Thess. iii. 10, which are apparently related 
to the present, require another interpretation, as will appear when we come to ex- 
plain them. [Gichtel, mentioned at the beginning of this note, was a German 
enthusiast, born 1638, died 1710.] 

* Similar sentiments are of frequent occurrence in the mystics, both of former 
and of modern times, which are to be viewed as the offspring of their overflowing 
love. So Angelus Silesius, in his “ Cherubinical Pilgrim,” No, 28, says:— 

Kein Tod ist seliger als in dem Herrn sterben, 
Und um das ew’ge Gut mit Leib und Seel ’verderben. 


“ No death is more blessed than to die in the Lord, 
And for the eternal good with body and soul to perish.” 


[Angelus Silesius was the name assumed by John Schefiler, a physician of 
Breslau, born 1624. He became a convert to the Romish faith, and published 
several works of mystical poetry. He died in a convent at Breslau in 1677. His 
Cherubinisher Wandersmann is described as having enjoyed great popularity in 
Germany. -See Conversations Lexicon. ] ? 
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to signify anything accursed, or devoted to the gods in an evil 
sense, like the Latin sacer. It corresponds with xddapua, repr 
nua, repinddapwx (1 Cor. iv. 13), that is, a victim for a com- 
munity, a man upon whom, in the case of a pestilence or other 
national calamity, the guilt of the community, which is supposed 
to be the cause of the visitation, is laid as upona victim. This 
meaning would be applicable here by reading id, which is sup- 
ported by D.E.G.; but a&xé, which, upon critical grounds, merits 
the preference, does not admit the application of this figure of 
speech. On this account, it is more to the purpose to compare 
the Hebrew pp, by which we obtain the notion of extrusion, 


exclusion, banishment. We need not be reminded that the ban 
here spoken of is not to be understood as an outward exclusion 
from the communion of the church, or of merely physical death; 
the depth of the thought points to the spiritual and eternal 
exclusion from the communion and life of Christ, in which alone 
Paul had found happiness (vill. 33, etc.) We may supply here 
ei duvardv, which occurs in a similarly hyperbolical passage of 
Gal. iv. 15. 

Ver. 4. In order to set the depth of the fall of Israel in the 
plainest light, Paul brings forward all their prerogatives, the 
exercise of which, nevertheless, was bound up with their obe- 
dience (Deut. xxviii.), and which are kept in reserve by God for 
the people, until the stipulated condition, the obedience of faith, . 
should have been realised in them, just as a throne is with- 
holden from a kingly race overthrown by their own culpability 
(xi. 29). In most of all their privileges he places the sacred 
name “Iopaediras, by which the theocratic people were character- 
ised as the soldiers of God (2 Cor. xi. 22, Phil. ii. 5). But in 
the days of Christ they were no longer victorious in the struggle, 
as was Jacob of old (Gen. xxxii. 29); on the contrary they were 
fallen. The vicdeofa belonged to the nation as the type of the 
true Israel of the N. T., for, considered in itself, Israel was yet 
in bondage (viii. 14), yet the people is already called in hope 
the first-born of God. (Ex. iv. 22, Jer. xi. 3.) The da here 
cannot well be applied to the general glory of Israel, since that 
could not, properly speaking, be mentioned among ‘its especial 
privileges, nor is the supposition of an Hendiadys more tenable, 
since the object of the Apostle evidently is to enumerate, one 
by one, the greater prerogatives of Israel, and on this account, 
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xa) is constantly repeated. The best way, undoubtedly, is, to 
compare it with the Hebrew ppp tia (see at John i. 1), and 


to understand the pillar of cloud and fire which led the poeple 
through the wilderness, and was the symbol of the presence of 
God. To find the reason why the dadjxa are distinguished from 
the vouodecta, we must remember the covenants of God with the 
patriarchs Abraham and Jacob. The rurpela specifies the vojo- 
jecia with reference to the several theocratic institutions of the 
temple worship. Under éruyysi/ai are included all the pro- 
phecies, especially the Messianic ones. Marépes denote especially 
the patriarchs, the first ancestors of the race, of whose posses- 
sion the Israelites were so proud, and by whose blessing they 
were blessed. The reading :¢ dy would restrict what follows to 
narépe¢ alone, and xa/ ¢ dy reckons the natural descent of Christ 
among the privileges of the nation. Critical authorities are 
decisive for xai, only F.G. omit it, as also the following +. 

Ver. 5. In the treatment of this famous doxology, interpre- 
ters have differed down to the most recent time, according to 
the dogmatical view which they have taken of the person of 
Christ. All those who have maintained the divinity of Christ, 
have understood this passage also of Him; all those who have 
denied it, refer it to the Father. Gléckler alone isin favour of 
referring it to God, though he is far from denying the divine 
dignity of Christ. On the contrary, he expressly acknowledges 
it. This impartiality is laudable in itself, and it must be ad- 
mitted that the momentous dogma of the divine nature of 
Christ cannot suffer from the loss of a single text; and, more- 
over, Christian antiquity made but little use of this passage as 
a proof, properly so called, from an apprehension that too much 
might be proved thereby, namely, the Sabellian indifference of 
the persons.* I should, on that account, determine myself, 
without hesitation, in favour of Gléckler’s view, if his reasons 
were more solid than they are. For he takes the words 
from 6 dv unto &u4v together, and considers the first half, with 
Zor: or 2orw understood, as the subject, and the latter half as the 
predicate. The words are thus intended to fit into the context 
in such a way, that Paul praises God for the many tokens of 
His grace exhibited to the Jews; but as the Apostle had just 


been afflicted by the thought that all these favours had been 
* Compare Reiche’s Comm. vol. ii, p. 268, note. 
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forfeited by the people of Israel, Gléckler supposes that these 
words are only to be viewed as a transient smile called up on 
the countenance of one in sorrow, by the remembrance of happy 
moments of his life. But this is obviously a forced construc- 
tion, and it is much more simple to say that Paul’s intention is 
to place the human nature of Christ in contraposition to His 
divine nature. The observation that, by referring it to Christ, 
the sentence falls into two parts, an apposition, that is, and a 
doxology, whereas this is not the case if it be referred to God, 
is entirely insignificant. Only two objections of any moment 
remain, first, that sdacyyrég does not occur in application to 
Christ (comp. Luke i. 18, Mark xiv. 61, 2 Cor. xi. 31, Rom. i. 
25, Eph. i. 3, J Pet. i. 3), but to God alone;* and, secondly, 
that 6 ér} révrwy eds can only be predicated of the Father. To 
the former of these remarks no weight is to be attributed, since 
it is only so far true that etacyyrés cannot be applied to 
mere man, or any creature whatever, nevertheless, but in as far 
as Christ is God of God, so far does this divine predicate also 
belong to Him, as much as any of the remaining ones, so that 
it must be looked upon as matter of mere accident that it has 
not been assigned to Him in more numerous places. The 
second observation, on the other hand, is not without its weight, 
and it is, upon the whole, the only one which can perplex the 
expositor in his treatment of this doxology. For not only does 
the expression é7/ révrwy eds not occur with respect ta Christ 
(if that were all, the argument would have force, since there is 
no need that all His names should often occur), but it appears 
as though it could not be assigned to Him. For, notwithstanding 
the consubstantiality of the Son with the Father, the latter 
remains ever the Unbegotten, and so God over all, and the 
former the Begotten One. If then, this name could, without 
violence, be reconciled with the scriptural doctrine regarding 
the Son of God, the reference of the doxology to Christ must 

* In Matt. xxi. 9, Luke xix. 28 cdrcynpévos is certainly applied to Christ, but it 
occurs in a quotation from the Old Testament. But if we remember that, with 
the exception of 2 Tim. iv. 18, the New Testament in general contains no formal 
doxologies to Christ (see, however, Rom. xvi. 27, Rev. v. 12, vii. 10), the want of 
places in which the term edaoynros is applied to Christ, is very simply accounted 
for. But after such passages as John v. 23, the almost total absence of formal 
doxologies to Christ can be the result of accident alone. The doxology in 2 Peter 


iii. 18, cannot well be brought to bear, as the genuineness of this epistle has been 
called in question. 
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then be abandoned, although everything else is in its favour, 
since critical authorities in favour of the omission of ©:és are 
unimportant to the last degree, being no more than a few cita- 
tions of the Fathers; and the inversion of the words @ei¢ éa/ 
axévrvw, does not at all affect the sense. It must, however, be 
acknowledged, upon a nearer survey of the words @:b¢ éa/ rdvrmy, 
that we cannot take vrdévrwy as the masculine with avlparav or 
cd», or some such word understood (as is the meaning Lord of 
all Lords, God of all Gods, Deut. x. 17), since there is here no 
reference to the Gentiles; it can only be taken in the neuter 
gender, so that our passage will then be parallel to the words 
in Rom x. 12, and Acts x. 36, where it is said, ofrés gors wévray 
zips. And if we further consider that in John i. J, ete., the 
name @sé¢ is applied to the Logos, and, at the same time, the 
universe is represented as dependent upon Him, it is difficult to 
see why the Son should not be called é) révrav @zés. The ex- 
pression would only be an improper one in case the Father were 
conceived as included among ra zéra, but it is self-evident that 
this is not the case, as Paul says, 1 Cor. xv. 27: éray : str, ors 
révre vroréranras, OnAov, Ors éxrdg Tov bmordzarros a’TH rae TAIT. I 
therefore understand the passage in the usual manner with 
Tholuck, Riickert,* and other recent expositors, as relating to 
Christ. Among the various punctuations on record since Eras- 
mus wrote, the one which has found the most favour, is that 
according to which the words 6 dy éa/ révrwy are referred to 
Christ alone, andthe last words taken as a doxology tothe Father. 
But in that case the doxology stands without any connexion, and 
éni révrwy has no regular position, and, therefore, this can satisfy 
only those who have an insuperable objection to apply the name 
eri wdvrav @sds to Christ. The conjecture of ay instead of ay, is 
certainly an acute one, but it is destitute of any critical autho- 
rity from manuscripts. 

Ver. 6-9. After this introduction, the Apostle proceeds: to 
the argumentation itself. In the first place, he shows how the 
fall of the Israelites from their vocation does not make void the 
word of God, and the promises contained in it, since among the 


* The last mentioned scholar’s remark, that «dao ynrés, when applied to God, 
must, according to the idiom of the Old and New Testament, always precede the 
noun, is of no importance. Kdollner rightly observes, that the position of the words 
is altogether not a mechanical thing, but is rather determined, in each particular * 
conjuncture, by the connexion, and by the mind of the speaker, 
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descendants of Abraham, to whom these were to be referred 
from the beginning, were to be understood not the fleshly but 
only the spiritual progeny. He might even have said that the 
Word of God had been established by the fall of Israel, since 
he shows by the quotations from the Old Testament in Rom. 
ch. ix. 24, ete., that the fall itself had already been predicted in 
it. St Paul founds the idea of a spiritual Israel, which he had 
already broached, Rom. ii. 28, 29, upon that passage in Gen. 
xxi. 11, where Isaac is denoted as the seed to whom the pro- 
mises belonged, and upon Gen. xviii. 10, 14, which contains 
the words of the prophecy itself. Isaac is represented as the 
antithesis to Ishmael, who was born indeed before the former, 
and yet was not the heir, and therefore stress must not be laid 
upon the merely natural descent, but rather upon the spiritual 
affinity with the faith with which Abraham lived. (Compare 
the detailed treatment of this antithesis between Isaac and 
Ishmael, Gal. iv. 22, Heb. xi. 1-9.) The primary object of this 
demonstration is indeed only to show that the Word of God re- 
mained unshaken, but this would not make the notion that the 
Apostle had no positive intention of exhibiting Isaac as the 
figure of the faithful, and therefore of the happy, and Ishmael 
as the type of the unbelievers, at all the less assuredly false. 
It is true St Paul does not here express the idea, but it sleeps 
in the depths of his soul, as appears from Gal. iv. 22, and as 
will be made more evident by the sequel of the argumentation 
in this chapter. Only we must not conclude that because St 
Paul represents Ishmael as the typical representative of the un- 
believers, that is, of the non-elected portion of mankind, he 
therefore viewed Ishmael himself and his descendants as ac- 
tually condemned; since we ought, on the contrary, to reserve 
to Ishmael and all the Ishmaelites, the power to cease, in the 
Apostle’s sense, to be that which they are, and also to pass 
over into the spiritual family, just as respecting Israel we must 
assume for them the power of excluding themselves from the 
spiritual family. St Paul is not here intending to offer any 
decision upon the secrets of the divine judgment, as to whether 
Ishmael in person should be eventually blessed or not, but only 
wishes his spiritual position, as it occurs in Scripture, to be 
conceived as symbolical.* 

* As the meek Isaac, who gave his life for a willing sacrifice, is the symbol of 
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The phrase ody, ofov 6x, in ver. 6, is elliptic for od rot%y tors, ole 
tori bri, meaning, at the same time, I do not mean to say, or it 
does not however follow from that. [v. Winer’s Gram. p. 282. ] 
Lobeck on Phrynichus, p. 427, adduces similar figures of speech 
from ancient writers, but a precisely parallel idiom is nowhere 
found. A similar use of as ér: occurs in 2 Cor. xi, 21, 2 Thess. 
ii. 2. Adyos cod refers to the whole of the Old Testament, 
which would be altogether shaken by the annihilation of so very 
important a portion as the prophecies. —Exairrsy answers to 
bys, the opposite to uéven, and signifies to fall away, to lose 


power or significance; here in reference to the fulfilment, it 
means to remain unfulfilled. Israel denotes not the person of 
the patriarch, but the nation, with reference however first to 
their physical existence, and secondarily to their spiritual 
character. No one can possess the latter who wants the 
natural descent, and vice versa. Ver. 7. In like manner ozépua 
= yr is first the physical soboles, and then the spiritual; the 


former are the rave rijs cupuds, the latter the réxva rod sveluaros 
or @v. The same distinction between orépua and réxva occurs 
in John viii. 87, 38. Kadziodar here, as frequently in the Old 
Testament (see Comm. on Luke i. 32), has the signification of 
being, with the secondary idea of being recognised as such; it 
can by no means be equivalent to éxAéyew, as Tholuck proposes. 
The quotation, ver. 9, is the substance of Gen. x. 18 and xiv., 
given freely from memory. The word éAciooua refers as it were 
to God’s foresight of the accomplished fulfilment, with re- 
gard to the phrase xard riv xoupiv solrov—= FSP MVD, compare 


Reiche’s letter, p. 15. In the Septuagint, instead of the usual 
form, we find ¢ig r. x. r. together with «is dpac, and I agree with 
Reiche in thinking it probable that originally this last phrase 
alone stood in the text of the LXX., and the phrase xara +. 
x. r. was first introduced into it from Rom. ix. 9. The expression 
signifies “this time year,” the year being taken as a thing 
which perishes and again produces itself. 

Ver. 10-13. But the history of the holy patriarchs furnishes 


the gospel in its peculiarity, so Ishmael, the wild man, whose hand is against every 
man (Gen. xvi. 12), symbolises the peculiarity of Islam, which was born of the 
people descended from him. For as the seed already contains the character of the 
plant which is to be developed from it, so in the ancestors of nations are found 
those peculiarities which characterise their descendants. 
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in the relation of Esau to Jacob a still more decisive proof of 
the principle that the blessing does not depend upon the flesh- 
ly descent. For Ishmael was the son of a bondmaid, which 
makes it more easily conceivable that the child of the lawful ' 
wife should be preferred to him; but Jacob and Esau were both 
sons of a free woman, nay, they were even twins, and yet as 
soon even as they were born, and without regard to any act of 
theirs whatever, their respective positions were assigned, by the 
predestination of God, according to the passages in Gen. xxv. 
22, Mal. i. 3. Here again, then, Jacob corresponds with Isaac, 
and Esau with Ishmael. Every attempt, however well intended, 
to mitigate the harshness of the idea, and to avoid viewing 
Esau as the representative of the reprobate, must here be 
abandoned, as contrary to the intention of St Paul, especially 
as Esau is presented as such elsewhere in Scripture. (Heb. xii. 
17.) In this place the Apostle already adopts into his argu- 
ment the leading idea which he follows out in the 14th and 
succeeding verses, namely, that God summons evil creatures 
as well as good into the historical order of the world (not cer- 
tainly as evil, but as evil beings in this or that definite shape), 
and therefore these last do not avail to defeat his purpose and 
system of governing the world, which are made known by the 
prophecies. 

The construction of ver. 10 is elliptical, not inconsecutive; as 
Rebecca is named, the most natural word to supply is Sarah, 
when the sense would be, and not only “Sarah shows this, but 
also Rebecca.” The other ways which have been suggested for 
completing it, are forced. Ko/rn, bed, an euphemism for cohabi- 
tation, where «. ?ew is said of the woman who conceives in con- 
sequence of cohabitation with any one, x. d:dévar of the man.— 
Ver. 11. The words spéccew dyadiy point evidently to Jacob, 
xaxév to Esau, so that the meaning is, that although they had 
neither done either good or evil, yet God spoke of them as if 
they had. It is doing great violence to the meaning to refer 
the apédeors nar’ txdoyfy, which did not depend upon the works 
which were not in existence, but rested upon the holy will 
(uévew = spy, remain unalterably fixed), alone of Him who 


calleth whom He will, Jacob only, and not Esau, with Beck, 
simply to the right of primogeniture, or with Tholuck to the 
occupation of the theocratic land. For in St Paul's view, 
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Esau’s possession of the primogeniture and the theocracy in- 
volved his election to eternal life; as therefore he proves in Gal. 
iv., that Israel was to be rejected, so in his view Esau is also 
the rejected son, and the type of all the rejected in general.— 
Ver. 12. The thought is not materially affected, though we 
should, as Tholuck does, understand the terms w</@ay and 
:Aéoowv of the nations which sprung from Jacob and Esau, since, 
according to the sense of St Paul and the Scriptures, these 
latter participate in the character of their fathers, not indeed in 
every individual, but in the great mass of them. But dovrcvés 
need not be understood of political servitude, it must be refer- 
red to a state of spiritual dependence into which Esau was 
brought by throwing away his birthright, while the stream of 
grace flowed away to Isaac.—Ver. 13. All the assurances that 
cc here does not mean to hate, but only to love less, to be- 
stow a less advantage, cannot satisfy the conscientious exposi- 
tor, since he cannot overlook the fact that St Paul has advised- 
ly selected a very strong and repulsive expression from the 
passage of Scripture in question. Nor does it make against 
this, that in the passage of Malachi the immediate question is 
of outward circumstances, since these also are to be viewed as 
expressions of the wrath of God. 

Ver. 14, It is only in this severe manner of interpretation 
that the question has any meaning, ju) ddrnia rapes ro ©:@; and 
the thrilling answer in ver. 15 suits. The mitigating construction 
of the passage from ver. 6-13, affords no occasion for such 
thoughts at all; and, therefore, the interpreter cannot in any 
way evade the stringent connexion of thought. Only he must 
not forget at the same time the principle, Scriptura Scripture 
interpres, and therefore many to whom the observations which 
have been already made (ch. ix. 1), have clearly shown that 
God does no injustice when He hates the wicked, because God is 
not the cause of his being wicked, but only of his wickedness 
coming into manifestation in such a form as is most salutary 
both for himself and for the universe, might demand how are 
those other passages in which the universality of grace is as- 
serted, to be reconciled with this doctrine of the mpobecis nar 
exdoyjv. But we have already given this a brief consideration 
in ix. 1, in treating of the twofold manner in which the subject 
is represented in Scripture, accordin g to which the whole process 
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in the work of renewal is attributed at one time to God, and at 
another to man; nevertheless this doctrine forces. itself go 
strongly upon us in every verse of the following passage, that it 
stands in need of a fresh consideration. The Scripture declares 
in the most explicit words, that God wills that all mankind 
should be saved, and come to the knowledge of the truth. 
(Ezek. xxxii. 11, 1 Tim. ii. 4, Tit. ii, 11, 2 Pet. iii. 9.) This 
universality of grace would seem, however, to be done away by 
the apileois xar’ exroyhv. But, evidently, this could only be the 
case, were we to attribute the activity wherewith man resists 
grace also to God, in the way in which this is done by the rigid 
doctrine of predestination, for in that event God would call those 
who were not elected as it were in mockery, only to put men all 
the sooner and more surely to confusion ; a representation which 
can only be described as one of the most remarkable aberrations 
of the human mind that has ever been revealed. Whereas, if 
we will only put down the power of striving against grace, and, 
in short, all that is evil in man, as his own melancholy property, 
the two manners of expression may easily be reconciled one with 
another in the following method. God’s all-comprehending 
love excludes no man from salvation, whosoever is excluded is 
himself the cause of his own exclusion. But, on the other hand, 
God compels no man to be saved, and knows, in virtue of his 
omniscience, who it is who will exclude himself, even, as in 
virtue of His omnipotence he is the author of every form of sin- 
ful development. In reference, therefore, to this latter considera- 
tion, God’s will is styled a spédeoig xar’ zxdoyqv, in reference to 
the former God’s grace is universal. Though, therefore, in 
virtue of His attributes of omniscience and omnipotence, God - 
assuredly both foreknows who they are that will resist His 
grace, and also permits them to appear in definite forms in 
history, He knows them only as persons who, by misuse of their 
own free will, have become evil and continued so, and if there 
exist beings spossessing the possibility of resisting God, the 
relation of God to those in whose case this possibility may have 
been realised, can be represented no otherwise than as the 
Bible exhibits it. 

Ver. 15, 16. St Paul does not meet the question with a direct 
answer, he only replies by quoting God’s words in Exodus xxx. 
19. The question indeed involves a self-contradiction, and 
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could only have been hazarded by human blindness or temerity, 
and accordingly, at ver. 20, it meets with its merited censure. 
God’s will is the eternal rule of right (Deut. xxxii. 4.) How 
then can unrighteousness be in Him; there is no abstract right 
to which God is as it were subordinate, but his free and holy 
will alone is for the creature the rule of right. The circum- 
stance, however, that in the passage here quoted, the mercy of 
God alone is spoken of, is but an apparent alteration of the 
difficulty, since, according to the intention of Paul, we must also 
add, “and whom He will he hardeneth” (ver. 18). The words 
only agree with the context when taken in the following sense: 
God’s will is absolute, He does what He will, and there is no one 
who may call him to account, and say, “What doest thou ?”* 
It is self-evident that in God the will cannot be an arbitrary one, 
but must ever work in union with love and wisdom; but since 
man is not able to comprehend the ways of God, his duty is 
humbly to submit himself to His will. 

Ver. 15. No distinction need be sought between éAse and 
olnrespery po and pq, both are used only in opposition to the 


idea of merit, 22 %eyay, ver. 11. But they certainly refer to the 
election to happiness, not, as Tholuck thinks, to the exhibition 
of any extraordinary proofs of love. The immediate context of 
the passage, in the original, gives us here no clue; St Paul 
treats this as well as the following from a more extended point 
of view, and we must therefore follow him to his point of 
observation. Ver. 16. dae and the stronger word rpéxverv, which 
needs not to be exclusively applied to running in the race 
course, signify here the positive activity of man, which has no 
existence in relation to God. Every, even the least portion of 
good in man, is from God alone. It is not, however, here pre- 
tended that man is not able to exert a negative power of 
resisting God. On which account the Scripture continually 
urges upon him, ye would not, ye have been unfaithful, dis- 
obedient, but then on the other hand it says: it is God who 


“It stands to reason that the notion that Paul intends in this place to oppose the 
Pharisaie doctrine concerning fate, as Herman especially, following Origen and 
Chrysostom, has construed it, is altogether untenable. 

+ Glockler’s view of this passage is quite mistaken. He translates it, “ It depends 
not upon man’s willing and running, that is, it is not according and subservient to 
human willing and running, but yet not contrary thereto. St Paul is treating of 


the causality of the spiritual life, and this must be denied to man, and awarded to 
God alone. 
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hath wrought both the will, and the faith, and the obedience 
in you. 

Ver. 17. Although in ver. 15 the question was only of the 
gracious operation of God, the example in the present verse is 
taken from an instance of a directly opposite character, which 
clearly shows that Paul intends this notion to be supplied in 
the former verse also. In the passage of Ex. ix. 15, 16, the 
Scripture expresses itself in such a manner with regard to 
Pharaoh and his opposition to Moses, the messenger of God, 
that God would seem to be himself the author of this sinful 
phenomenon.* Every attempt to explain away the force of 
these thoughts is altogether contrary to exegetical principles. 
According to the manifest drift of St Paul, the conceptions 
denoted by e&aysipa and drws évdeiEwuas, are not to be taken ina 
diluted sense, but in the full power of their import. It by no 
means follows from this high view of the subject, that St Paul 
intends to say that God has made Pharaoh evil by any positive 
operation, but he only means that God permitted that evil per- 
son, who of his own free will resisted all those workings of grace 
which were communicated in rich measure even to him, to come 
into manifestation at that time, and under these circumstances, 
in such a form that the very evil that was in him should even 
serve for the furtherance of the kingdom of The Good and the 
glory of God.- Even so, St Paul means to say, must the apos- 


* Glockler understands 2Z:ye/ee of the elevation of Pharaoh to the throne, and 
maintains that 2vd<iZa~«: should be taken ina passive sense, “in order that I might 
be manifested as to my power.’ The first proposition is altogether untenable, and 
needs no refutation, and the second does not mitigate the thought, as Glockler seems 
to think it does. Moreover, there is a decided predominance of the middle form 
in the New Testament idiom, and there is no ground whatever to depart from it 
‘here. 

+ It is quite horrible when Gomarus, and the other Supralapsarians say, that 
when God will condemn a man, He first creates sin in him, in order that after he 
has been plunged into sin, he may be justly damned. But, in the Apostle’s view, 
the tyzigew of the evil themselves, is an act of the love of God, not only for the 
members of the kingdom of God and the pious, but even for the wicked. For the 
evil is in man without having been created by God ; when therefore he causes what 
is lying concealed to come to sight in the concrete appearance, this is just the most 
powerful mean to bring the wicked into a sense of their condition, and, if possible, 
to effect their conversion. (See Comm. xi. 8.) If, however, any one should rejoin, 
before men, this may be true, because they may always hope that the wicked 
may be converted, but not before God, who, by virtue of his omniscience, knows 
who they are who will not be converted, for in such persons as should not be con- 
verted, their guilt would be even aggravated by every attempt to convert them ; 
the answer must be, that it certainly is the very curse of the evil that they turn 
even what is good to their own injury, but that God, when he willed the possibility 
of sin, thereby established also the possibility of persevering in sin, and of misusing 
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tacy of Israel also glorify the name of God, for it, too, has been 
brought into manifestation by God in this very form. 

St Paul has intentionally sharpened the language of the LXX., 
who had expressed the thought in milder terms. He renders 
AIA by e&4yepa, whereas the LXX. have tvexev robrou dierg- 
pions, according to which the idea will be that Pharaoh had 
made himself evil. But St Paul’s translation entirely corres- 
ponds with the original text. The interpretation, “ permit to 
stand,” “permit to continue,” for which Tholuck decides, is no 
doubt admissible in itself, but in the first place, it is not the 
nearest to the Hiphil of spy, and next, it is contrary to the 


sense and intention of the writer, as the following verses clearly 
show, and Reiche, Kélner, and Gloéckler rightly acknowledge. 
"Orwg must be taken strictly reAm®is; an order that Pharaoh 
might become a monument of the penal justice of God, God 
provided that the evil actually existing in him should be mani- 
fested in this definite form. The last words of the quotation, 
which in no way affect the main idea, agree with the LXX., 
only they have jovi instead of diveuw. St Paul therefore sub- 
stituted eEjyepa with express design, as his argument required, 
a circumstance which puts all mitigation of the thought out of 
the question. 

As a sequel to the preceding quotation, the Apostle now 
plainly discovers the previously suppressed antithesis, according 
to his bold method of pursuing an idea to the very limits of the 
truth contained in it; for he says, God also hardeneth whom 
he will. Here, also, the déAe of God is obviously not to be 
understood of mere arbitrariness, which cannot in any way be. 
imagined in God, but of His will, as directed. by wisdom and 
love. But itis objected that the notion of oxAnpive (equivalent 
to which is twpéw from séaipos, callo obducere, obdurare, Rom. xi. 
8, John xii. 40), appears to be in itself inapplicable to God ; 
certainly the usual form is oxAnpivecdas Or oxAnpiven tavrdv (see 
Acts xix. 9; Heb. iii. 8, 18, 15; iv. 7. Occasionally also in the 
Old Testament and the Apocrypha. Ex. vii. 22; viii. 19; Ps. 
xciv. 8; Sirach. xxx. 11). But here the hardening, as in Rom. 


His grace. There only remains the matter of fact, which furnishes the ultimate 
problem, viz., “ How came God to create a being with power to withstand Him the 
Almighty One?” And here nothing is left for man but to be silent, and say, “ It 
is God’s doing, whatever God dees is well done.” 
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xi. 8, is referred to the will of God. In the Old Testament, on 
the other hand, pir mr (v, 2 Sam. xvi. 10; J Kings xxii. 
22; Is. lxiii. 17; Deut. ii, 30; Ps. ev. 25), is more frequently 
found, denoting the positive operation of God against the wicked. 
The notion of its standing, as Ernesti and Schleusner prefer 
(like woe in ver. 13), for a mere equivalent to odm éAseh, is 
evidently inadequate. They refer to Job xxxix. 16, where it 
is said of the stork, drooxdnpiver ree rénves sauriis, 7. é., she neglects 
her young. But even there it is a hard thought to say that 
God neglects one of His creatures. On the other hand, it is 
“not incorrect to refer to the divine presence in the case of evil, 
provided this be not extended also to good, so as to make the 
sense, that God will have mercy upon those of whom He fore- 
sees that they will, of their own accord, determine themselves 
to good, and He hardens those of whom He has foreseen the 
contrary. For the very determination of himself to good in the 
good man is God’s work, but the resisting of good in the evil 
is no work of God. Meanwhile, this appeal to the prescience 
of God, even though it be not incorrect in the case of evil, 
creates more difficulty than it clears up, in that it makes the 
divine will appear dependent upon the will of man; whereas, 
the express object of the Apostle, in this place, is to set in clear 
light the absoluteness of the will of God. The best method, 
therefore, will be to consider more attentively what is implied 
in the notion of hardening. In the first place, this hardening 
is not the beginning of an evil state, it rather presupposes this 
as being already begun. Accordingly, St Paul does not say 
that God awakens the beginnings of evilin men. He considers 
these notions as already in being, first as a consequence of 
original sin, and then on account of man’s own unfaithfulness, 
which does not suppress the already existing sinfulness, but 
only gives itsway. This hardening, therefore, is not an aggra- 
vation of sin, but, so far at least as it is partial, it is rather a 
method of checking its aggravation. It is essentially the with- 
drawal of the capacity of receiving the operations of grace ; 
God renders man, under certain circumstances, incapable of 
receiving grace, in order to mitigate his guilt; for if the man 
in question had the eyes of his spirit open, were he aware what 
was offered to him, and yet resisted, in that case he were a far 
greater subject of punishment than without this capability he 
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could be. Thus one might say of the cotemporaries of Noah, 
that God had hardened, had indurated them so that they 
obeyed not the preaching of Noah (2 Pet. ii. 5), and yet by 
reason of this very obduracy, they were not rejected for ever 
(1 Pet. iii. 18). Finally, the total induration is a manifestation 
of the simple punitive justice of God, when the sins of man 
have reached that degree of intensity in which they constitute 
that which is called the sin against the Holy Ghost. If this be 
the import of St Paul’s conception, no objection can be made, 
on any score, to the proposition, oy ders cxanpiver. The divine 
will, tempered as it is with wisdom and love, applies this har- 
dening, be it a partial or a total one, only in those cases, and in 
that degree in which His holiness requires that it should be 
applied. God neither makes the hardened person evil, nor the 
evil more evil than they are; all He does is to cause the evil 
that is already in him, and must, at any rate, accomplish its 
development, to come in such a way, and no other, into outward 
manifestation; this, however, he does, as Calvin says, not 
merely permittendo, but also intus et extra operando. 

Ver. 19-21. The Apostle now introduces* anew the unwise 
inquirer of ver. 14, in order to find an apology for himself in 
this operation of God, even in the forms of evil. St Paul 
abashes this arrogance with an appeal to the absolute character 
of God, for whose ways the creature must render an uncondi- 
tioned submission, even where it is not able to comprehend 
them. The similitude which he introduces of a potter, and his 
relation to the clay which he fashions, exhibits this dependency 
in the most striking manner. Nothing, however, but the same 
want of sense which suggested that question, could understand 
the comparison as though St Paul’s intention was to represent 
God as resembling, in all respects, a human artizan. The 


* The whole tone in which Paul here exhibits the remonstrances of the Jews is 
characterised by a kind of familiarity which we often find, in the Old Testament, in 
all its simple dignity, and especially in Job, where, towards the close of the book, 
God himself acknowledges the truth that it contains. When, however, nobility of 
sentiment is lost, this familiarity then assumes the form of rashness, and, there- 
fore, this defect also belongs to the darker side of the Jewish character, in the days 
of its degeneracy. The consciousness of the divine election, which, in an objective 
view, was a well-founded one, instead of producing an humble adoration under 
such unmerited favour, imparted to many individuals among the Jews an unblush- 
ing temerity, a vaunting of their own righteousness even in the sight of God, the 
like of which was never found in any other nation. Paul’s present object is to 
abash this tendency, and hence the form which his argument assumes, which, how- 
ever, is not carried to a vicious extreme, but observes the limits of the trath. 
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difference between the two, which the Apostle nowise intends 
to deny here, but which he has no inducement to bring especi- 
ally forward on this occasion, is this: man maketh what he 
will of his own weak and often unholy and loveless will, whereas 
God createth with his almighty will, but which is yet ever 
holy, ever full of love. In consequence of this, God can cer- 
tainly form beings with different talents, and impart to one 
more, and to another less of these talents, and, consequently, 
determine their several vocations to a greater or inferior 
agency, but He cannot make one evil and the other good, 
because His holy will is unable in any case to produce evil. 
But here the question arises, whether the oxetos es riwqy and 
ariwiav in the present passage, do not exactly denote these two 
degrees of vocation which God dispenses of his own free deter- 
mination, without their having any relation to morality or 
a life of faith, and, therefore, to the bliss dependent upon 
them? In the first place, the comparison might be em- 
ployed to show that no potter ever makes entirely unservice- 
able vessels, but only such as are destined for some more or 
less honourable use. Next, this view is apparently favoured 
by the circumstance, that, in the following verse, the oxéuy éAéous 
and épy%s* may be so discriminated from the vessels of honour 
and dishonour, that the vessels of honour should not necessar- 
ily be vessels of mercy, nor the vessels of dishonour vessels of 
wrath, but only so that, according to the good or bad use of 
their free will, the Jews, who were the vessels of honour, might 
become vessels of wrath, whereas the heathen, who were the 
vessels of dishonour, should become vessels of mercy. And 
this would contain this admonition for the Jews: do not 
‘imagine that you, although you be vessels of honour, must 
necessarily become and continue vessels of mercy; you may 
become vessels of wrath, and the heathen, who are vessels of 
dishonour, may become vessels of mercy! And no doubt this 
yields a very beautiful meaning, and we must unquestionably 
admit that Paul might have followed out this thought; but his 
line of argument, upon the whole, does not authorise the notion 
that this was what he really meant to deliver here, or why 


“ The expression oxedn seyiz seems to be formed after the Hebrew wayt Spb) 
(Is xiii. 5), although its signification in the passage from the Old Testament varies 
a little from that in which Paul employs it. 

4 
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should he have come so suddenly upon the investigation into 
the dispensation of gifts? The words from ver. 19 onward 
refer, I admit, to the thought in ver. 18, but then <Ace/ and 
oxdrnpwvew, in this verse, refer to moral conditions alone, not to 
gifts of grace, and verses 24~29 also point to the same. There 
is not a word to indicate any difference between the oxeiy rims 
and driias, and the oxedm éacoug and épyis; according to St Paul’s 
intention, they correspond, one with another, throughout, just as 
in the parallel passage of 2 Tim. ii. 20, the wooden and earthen 
vessels stand, not for those who are more or less endowed, 
but for the wicked. These latter, indeed, are called vessels of 
God, inasmuch as God knows how to make even them avail- 
able to his purpose, and, in this respect, also the similitude 
of the potter holds good.* God not only permits the wicked 
to come into the world, but he also causes them to become as 
they are, although He does not cause the evil that is in them 
(ver. 19). 

* Avdéornxe is not a hebraism for the optative aorist, as Tholuck 
supposes, but is to be understood thus, “Who hath ever been 
able to resist His will ?’—Ver. 20, wevotvy is wanting in D.E.F.G. 
In A. it comes after d&épwae, but we doubt it was only left out 
on account of the difficulty; it occurs elsewhere in the New 
Testament only in Luke xi. 28, and is to be viewed as a particle 
implying, at the same time, concession and limitation, and to 


* Gléckler groundlessly refuses to recognise any similitude here, but only a 
simple conclusion from the less to the greater, as if the meaning were, if a vessel 
cannot question the potter, how much less can man question God? But evidently 
this will not hold, since it might be answered, that it is the very property of aman 
that he is able to do what the lifeless vessel cannot. The parallel instances of the 
Old Testament sufficiently prove that it is intended to be a similitude. But the 
reader has already been reminded, on Matt. xiii. 1, that no comparison holds good 
in all its relations, otherwise it were identical with the object which is to be illus- 
trated by it. Riickert and Usteri are of opinion that the proof is defective in this 
place, but the exposition which has been just given of the connexion of thought here 
will have made it evident that the proof is conducted in the most stringent manner, 
if only we do not encumber the Apostle with the proposition that God creates evil 
itself. If, however, it be rejoined, why then does not Paul give the. question +i 
tos wtu@eras the direct answer, “because thou makest the evil thyself, and God 
only determines the shape in which it shall come out in manifestation ?”’—it will be 
sufficient to answer, that the Apostle does, in point of fact, expressly make this 
observation in the 30th and following verses of this chapter; only here he will not 
allow himself to be diverted from his immediate train of ideas, which is of the 
highest importance with him, because it might be the means of impressing upon 
the Jewish mind, that they must first abandon their claims upon God, before any 
mention could be made of a participation in the kingdom of God, because it was 
the advancement of these pretensions that entirely stood in the way of an humble 
reception of grace on the side of the Jews. 
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be rendered “certainly it may so seem.” (Com. Hermann ad 
Viger. p. 541, who translates it by quin imo, enim vero.) Upon 
the image of the potter, comp. Job x. 8; Isa. xlv. 9; Eccles. 
xxxvi. 7; Wisdom xv. 7. But the passage which appears more 
particularly to have been in the Apostle’s mind, in this com- 
parison, is Jer. xvili—Ver. 2]. «nade is the clay in its raw 
state, gipawa the mass of clay kneaded for work—the dough, as 
it were. 

Ver. 22, 23. After this may now be mentioned the respec- 
tive relations in which the phenomenon of the evil as well as 
of the good in the world’s history stand with regard to God’s 
designs; the latter furnishes occasion for the revelation of His 
grace, as the former does for his power and his justice. On 
this account, it is impossible to deprive ive of its intentional 
sense, and the phrase é:awy édeiEaotas nai yvwpicas must be con- 
sidered as equivalent to iva. On the side of the good, God’s 
operation is altogether to be considered as ubiquitous though 
not compulsory, on which account, in ver. 23, it is said, @cis 
xponroiuacey oxein zadous eis d6¢ay. According to which, the word 
aponro/wasey signifies God’s foreknowledge as well as his working 
and creation of the good, both in its commencement, continua- 
tion, and end. But of the evil, on the other hand, Paul will not 
consent to say that God creates the evil in them, but only the 
form which the evil assumes. Therefore he does not use spoyroi- 
wasey of them; moreover, instead of the active, he uses the 
middle form xurzpriowéva,* by which the production of evil 
itself is transferred to the side of the creature. 

Ver. 22. A few unimportant MSS. omit «i 6é or dé alone, in 
order to relieve the construction; but the words are evidently 
genuine, though the sentence is an anacoluthon. The usual sup- 


* Here also Reiche and others would supply x2 roy @cod. Were this in the 
text, even then it might be explained of the operation of God in the wicked con- 
sidered as a phenomenon. But since it is not found there, I cannot consider such 
an addition warranted by the intention of St Paul, but am much rather disposed to 
believe that we must assume that the Apostle intended by this method to signify 
the different relation in which God stands to the good and the evil, since he employs 
such different terms for the one from what he does for the other. And I am the 
more readily determined in favour of this sense in the present case (although other 
wise, I observe, as an exegetical cause for the interpretation of this passage 
the rule of taking every expression in its entire force), because the Aveyxev ey roAAF 
paxpobuuiz will not accord with the prominence thus given to the divine activity. 
There is something not only discordant but absolutely contradictory in the idea 
that God endures with much long-suffering what He has himself prepared, 
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plements, 7/ épouev oY ri miuperou, do not suit, because they only 
go back again to the question in ver. 19; it is better to suppose 
that after the words ¢/ 6: x. r. 2., the subsequent member of the 
proposition, which, with its present form, xa! iva yvwpion, denotes 
the construction with which it set out, ought to have followed 
with some such words as olrws xa! yvwpiler x. 7. A. OY yupiler nal 
x. 7. At any rate, this is more natural than Meyer's most 
violent supposition, according to which, at the conclusion of 
ver. 23, an Aposiopesis takes place. The manner in which 
ver. 24 joins on to ver. 23 is quite incompatible with this inter- 
pretation—Ti duwardy = 4 divas with the idea of avenging 
power implied—gépew év wanpodyu/e can only apply to the ripen- 
ing of the evil in evil. God endures the wicked in their evil, 
until they become manifest to themselves in their evil fruit, in 
order that, even by these means, they may yet be brought to 
repentance, or else be involved in utter destruction. In St 
Paul’s intention a/évos in this place is that which is drdaca (2 
Thess. i. 9), even as dé% must be taken as equivalent to Cw 
aiwyioc—Dxevos eAéous oxevos exroyis, Acts ix. 15. The choice of 
expressions here is strictly governed by the already used image 
of the potter. Moreover, in the Hebrew 45 has the more ex- 
tended meaning of utensil, or means. Comp. Is. xiii. 5; Jer. 1. 25. 

Ver. 24-26. The principles which have just been developed 
are also openly propounded in Scripture. The passages of Hos. 
ii. 25, i. 10, are a comment upon J éAzr éAce7 (ver. 18). These 
prophecies were realised in the calling of the Gentiles, which is 
so far from making God’s word of no effect, that it rather ful- 
filled it (ver. 6). God’s prophecies, being the utterances of the 
All-knowing and Almighty one, must needs be fulfilled, not, 
however, by destroying the free will of the creature, but rather 
through that very free will. . 

In ver. 24, with the word os, the figurative expression oxeiy 
is dropped for terms peculiar to man. 0% jévv—arAG nal IS a 
mitigated expression; for St Paul might have said, few Jews 
and many Gentiles. It is of the latter alone that there is any 
question in the first quotations, yet so that the fall of Israel is 
there already intimated. Since, according to the analogy of 
the sons of Isaiah (Isaiah vii., etc.), the daughters of Hosea also 
wear a typical character, in particular, the oix jyamrnuévn (96 
mam) represents the kingdom of Israel. St Paul, however, 
takes the name in a wider sense, and comprehends under it all 
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the heathen down to whose level the kingdom of the latter had 
sunk. (1 Pet. ii. 10.) Moreover, the translation does not: 
exactly correspond with the original text; but as the difference 
does not at all affect the thought, it must only be ranked 
among those incidental to quotations from memory. 

Ver. 27-29. The following quotations from Is. x. 22, 23; 
Ts. i, 9, form the comment on the second half of ver. 18, 
which constitutes the middle point of the whole of the Apostle’s 
argument, namely, the words, ty 0d: 6:Ae oxAnpiver. According 
to these predictions, the people of Israel, taken in the mass, is re- 
presented as rejected, while a holy remnant alone is to remain to 
later times. The extension of the Jews does not on this account 
make God’s word of no effect, but rather establishes it (ver. 6). 

St Paul might have produced many similar prophecies, e. g., 
Is. vi. 13; Amos ix. 9; Zech. xiii. 9; Zeph. 11. 12. But he 
selected these, because, in connexion with the rejection (which, 
however, in the former of the two passages, is only expressed 
in a negative and indirect manner), they also make mention of a 
holy remnant. In contrast with the little troop of the true sol- 
diers of God, St Paul places the innumerable mass of the fleshly 
unbelieving Israelites. Though the number of the children of 
Israel be as the sand of the sea, nevertheless the remnant only 
shall be blessed. Israel has its old and its new man, the old 
man must be slain and put off. God’s wonderful providence is 
seen in the dreadful judgments which fell upon the people, 
while those escaped destruction who were to constitute the xa- 
THAEILLO== PN, ANY), 28 seed for the future ; a thought which 


already points to ch. xii—Ver. 28. The words here quoted fol- 
low exactly the LXX., until éa/ ris vis, for which the latter read, 
dv rf oinovuevn 6am. St Paul probably chooses the former expres- 
sion, because it more decidedly declares the universality of the 
judgment. The passage portrays the judgment of God visiting 
the Israelites, which began on them, with the appearance of 
Christ (which here, as so often elsewhere, is conceived as one 
with the last times); they ought then to have brought forth 
fruits worthy of repentance, but no such were found among them. 
In the original the quotation, accurately rendered, runs thus, 
“ God executeth his fixed decree with righteousness, since God 
will make, that is, accomplish, a decisive decree in the whole 
land.” On which account, the participles must be completed by 
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the words @sés éor:; but Adyos corresponds with yr: fulfilment, 
decision, word; that is, will of God. uvreaew stands for ti 


which properly means stream forth, then fill, fulfil. Suveduvery 
is used in a peculiar sense, to which the Hebrew YIN corres- 


ponds. This word signifies to cut, cut off, and then to decide. 
To decide, to shorten, to hasten, are all contiguous conceptions; 
and the Apostle, following the LXX., has brought the last es- 
pecially forward. The words, therefore, according to the dispo- 
sition of the text in the passage before us, must be translated 
thus, “ God is speedily fulfilling His decree, for He will make a 
rapidly completed decree on the land.” Ver. 29 entirely agrees 
with the LXX. The Hebrew, DYND Wy “a remnant, how 
small, 2. ¢., a small remnant,” is translated by the LXX, owépuc, 
to signify that out of this remnant, as out of a grain of corn, the 
nation shall, as it were, flourish again. By means of this rem- 
nant, life was preserved in the whole,* and, without them, all 
Israel had come to destruction; and then indeed the promises 
of God had been made void; but God, in his omnipotence and 
compassion, was always able to preserve this holy seed in the 
nation of Israel. 


§ 15. IsRAEL’s GUILT. 


(TX. "30x. 21.) 


The Apostle has hitherto confined himself to the distinct con- 
sideration of the divine agency; he now with a like precision 
exhibits the human side of the subject. Although it was not 
without the knowledge and will of God that the Jews fell from 
their calling, yet the guilt is solely and entirely their own, not- 
withstanding all the warnings of God in the Old Testament. 
For every prophecy is at once an act, and, when it relates to 
sin, is at the same time a warning to man against the accom- 
plishing of that act,.e. g., the Saviour’s words to St Peter, “ Be- 
fore the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice.”+ 

-* Just as Abraham, at the destruction of Sodom, prayed that God would not de- 
stroy the city for the sake of the righteous persons that were within it. At the 
same time, the life-giving power of the holy must ever be considered as standing in 


some relation to the number of those who are to be preserved. Ten may serve to 
preserve a city, but not a nation. 


+ The remark of Bacon, quoted by Beck. (loc. cit. p. 104), is here in point, 
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The Jews opposed the long-desired Messiah when He came, 
nay, they nailed him to the cross (as is intimated inix. 33), be- 
cause he did not answer to the idea which they had formed of 
Him. Before the Babylonish captivity, the people had been 
addicted to idolatry and gross sins; even in those days it was 
rejected in the mass; only a small ovépwa returned into the Holy 
Land, and from this remnant the nation derived a new youth. 
From that time it appeared entirely cured of idolatry and 
heathenish vices; but it now fell into the opposite error of 
proud self-righteousness. This became quite as great a hinder- 
ance to laying hold on Christ as the former state (comp. Rom. 
i. 18, iii. 20, where these two forms of sinful perverseness are 
described as those generally prevailing among men) ; for it 
is humble repentance alone which fits for a reception of Christ 
and His power, and to bring himself to such repentance is still 
harder for a self-satisfied, self-righteous person, than for one 
who has grossly sinned, and therefore our Saviour promises the 
kingdom of heaven rather to publicans and harlots than to such 
persons, (Matt. xxi. 31.) 

Ver. 30, 31. St Paul by an oxymoron expresses the idea, that 
the Gentiles who were degraded and took no thought about any 
righteousness, laid hold on that which was offered to them in 
Christ as a free gift, while the Jews, who followed after nighte- 
ousness, did not attain to it. These words are an authoritative 
commentary on ver. 16; all ae and rpiyew of the Jews were 
unavailing ; while they anxiously avoided fleshly sins and 
idolatry, they fell into so much the greater spiritual sins—into 
self-conceit, hard-heartedness, and want of love—and thus the 
second deceit became worse than the first; they only departed 
farther from the goal which they sought to reach. But, on the 
other hand, while God punished the sin of the Gentiles by sin, 
so that they became exceedingly sinful, these came into the 
condition of true repentance; they conceived a longing for aid 


“Pyophetia histori genus est, quando quidem historia divina ed polleat super 
humanam praerogativa ut narratis factum praecedere non minus quam sequi posset.”” 
Prophecies are to no purpose, unless on the presupposition of St Paul’s doctrine as 
to predestination : it is not man that causes their fulfilment, but God by means of 
man, and that precisely by his free act. Hence it is no illusion if God warns against 
a sin, and yet that sin must needs be committed; for it is precisely as the free act 
of the creature that God foreknows it; although doubtless such a sin heightens the 
guilt of the sinner. But according to the comprehensive love of God, the deed of 
sin is always meant to lead to repentance and regeneration, as the history of St 
Peter clearly shows ; and on this account even the evil are not to be rooted out 
(comp. on Matt. xiii. 30). 
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from’ above, and were now able in faith to. lay hold on Christ. 
Thus, then, all depends on God’s éAcc#, not on man’s rpeyew. 
Positively, man cannot produce the least of what is good; he 
must, therefore, always place himself in a passive position to- 
wards God, never in an active; his whole productive power is 
negative, and its fruit is evil, of which the essence is opposition 
to the will of God. Hence no sin is so difficult to cure as self- 
righteousness; for this is want of love; and love alone is the 
fulfilling of the law, for God is love, and it is only through his 
power that the creature can love purely. 

Glockler is for connecting r/ ody épodwev with ver. 22, and con- 
sidering all that intervenes as a continuation of the first clause 
of the sentence; but this is clearly very unsuitable. Nor is the 
question to be regarded as a subsumption of the whole preced- 
ing argument (ver. 6, seqq.), and to be translated, “ What 
shall we now say after all this?” (It is so taken by Koppe, 
Riickert, Beck, De Wette, who make the answer to begin at érr 
dyn x. x. A.) The following dsar/ (32), is in favour of the continu- 
ation of the question to zpéace. Ver. 30, 31 contain the problem 
to be solved, but not the solution of*it, + ody époduev, therefore, 
must relate only to what follows, not to the preceding words. 

Ver. 32, 33. The cause of this strange phenomenon is their 
unbelief—+. e., their resistance to the grace which would work 
beliefin their heart; for this reason it is that the rock of salva- 
tion became to them a stone of stumbling, as had’ been foretold 
long before in the Old Testament (Is. xxviii. 16, vili. 14.) The 
nature of zioris, therefore, is the key to the mystery ; as it is 
impossible to pour anything into a vessel which is stopped up 
and full, in like manner is a soul full of pride and devoid of love 
incapable of receiving the streams of the Spirit. Man cannot, 
indeed, by his own deed, empty and open himself, but doubtless 
he can hinder God’s accomplishing this work on him, and on 
this resistance, which is within the power of man, his guilt rests 
as its final cause. 

In ver. 32, ws t& épywy viuov denotes the subjective fancy of the 
Jews, that they might attain to righteousness through works 
(comp. Winer’s Grammar. p. 497). On A/bos spooxdujuros comp. 
note on Matt. xxi. 42 seqq., where there is a similar citation 
from Ps. exviii. 22. For oxévdarov, see note on Matt. xviii. 6. 
St Paul accommodates Is. xxviii. 16 to his purpose, by an addi- 
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tion from vill. 14 (on this proceeding see note on Luke iv. 18, 
19). The same union of texts is found in 1 Pet. ii. 6, in com- 
bination with Ps. cxviii. 22. Neither of these passages relates 
to the Messiah in its immediate connexion, but they had been 
typically applied to Him as early as the Chaldean and Rabbini- 
cal paraphrases, and St Paul with propriety so applies them. 
The Old Testament is one great prophecy of Christ; all isolated 
and particular relations of men to God have in Him and by 
Him become universal and comprehensive truth.—Ilé is here 
spurious; it is wanting in the MSS. A.B.D.E.F.G., and in several 
versions; it was perhaps adopted from xi. 10.— Karasoyu- 
Ojoerces would correspond to har, but the text has wim, which 


primarily means festinavit, and then is commonly taken in the 
sense of fugit, expavit. Perhaps the LXX. read yjsq5, 


Chap. X. 1, 2. There was, after all, a true side in the legal 
striving of the Jews; it arose from a deep earnestness and a 
lively zeal, which, however, were without a true insight into the 
nature of the old covenant, as well as of the new. ‘This, then, 
the Apgstle explains more exactly in what follows. (The jév 
presupposes an omitted 6, by which the guilt of Israel should 
be marked. Compare Winer, Gr. p. 500.) Etdoxfa and dénois 
do not harmonize with reference to izip airdy, if the usual sense 
of “ good pleasure” be retained; but the connexion is enough 
to show that it is here inapplicable; the word is rather to be 
taken in the sense of longing, wish, as y\y5 is also used. Eig 
owrnpiay signifies the object of the prayer for Isracl. In ver. 2, 
@yr0¢ @zod does not denote the greatness of the zeal (as if it 
were a divine zeal), but zeal for God and His cause. Josephus, 
Philo, and the profane writers of the first centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, are full of examples of the zeal which the Jews shewed 
for their religion; but it was a raging, fanatical zeal, and hence 
was full of conceit, without higher aspirations, love, and the 
tender virtues of the spirit which truly seeks God. The words od 
xzar ixiywow are meant—not, indeed, to acquit the Jews of all 
guilt (for they might have had the knowledge from the Word 
of God), but yet—to soften their guilt, and render visible the 
possibility of the conversion promised in c. xi. 

Ver. 8, 4. The ignorance of the Jews relates to sin and 
righteousness. The law had not wrought in them any éaiyvwos 
rijg cynueriac, and therefore they did not lay hold on the new 
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way of salvation, which offered them that which: the law could 
not bring. They clung to the law, although it had reached its 
end in Christ. 

In ver. 3, iaerdéynoav bears a middle sense. The aorist points 
to the act of proffering the gospel to them. De Wette wrongly 
understands +7 diasoolun rod Ocod ox imercynouv to mean, “ They 
have not submitted to the righteous ordinance of God, the véjos 
alorsws.”  Asmeuoobvy never occurs in such a sense. The meaning 
is: They have not penitently submitted themselves in faith to 
the righteousness which has been won by Christ, and which 
was offered to them, but they have wished to originate a righte- 
ousness of their own. . . . . In ver. 4, Christ is to be under- 
stood in combination with His whole work; but it is a peculi- 
arity of the gospel, that in it every thing is referred to the 
person of the Redeemer himself, not to any thing « Him or 
from Him. Agreeably to the connexion, and to the usage of 
language, réAos vduov can only mean the object, the end, as our 
Lord says (Luke xvi. 16), 6 vowos xa? of pophra: ws Iwdwov. But 
this, of course, is not to be understood of a portion of the law 
only (the law of ceremonies alone, for instance), but“of the 
whole law; nor must we conceive of it as an abrogation, but as 
a higher and real fulfilment. (Matt. v.17.) Everything in 
the Old Testament is, in its enduring import, transferred into 
the New, and is only done away with in such a sense that 
there it remains preserved. Hence we learn from the fate of the 
Jews, that man must not depend upon any momentary opera- 
tion of God, but on God himself, so as to be able to follow the 
changes of His dealings. The Jews strove against the Lord 
by the very circumstance that they wished to maintain an in- 
stitution which unquestionably originated from Him, at the 
time when He did away with it. True piety fixes its love on 

God, not on His gifts. 
_ Ver. 5-8. The Apostle proceeds, as if by way of supplement 
to the argument in iii. 2], seqq., to exhibit the difference be- 
tween these positions of men under the law and under the 
gospel, by passages from the Oid Testament, and that from the 
writings of Moses, from the law itself; whence it appears that 
the Jews had not understood the writings of Moses, inasmuch 
as they fancied that they were adhering to them when they 
opposed themselves to faith. He shows from Lev. xviii. 5, that 
doing is the character of the law, and from Deut. xxx. 12, 13, 
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that believing is that of the gospel; the former presupposes an 
active, the latter a passive position of the soul. That St Paul 
intends here to found a formal argument upon the passages 
which he quotes, has been well maintained by Reiche, in oppo- 
sition to Tholuck and Riickert, who had followed earlier inter- 
preters in questioning it. The difficulty in the second quotation 
is the only thing that could suggest such an assertion; for the 
passage from Leviticus (which is also referred to in Ezek. xx. 21; 
Neh. ix. 29; Matt. xix. 16; Gal. iii. 12), is excellently adopted 
to the Apostle’s line of proof. “No one can live (2.¢., Gaay 
aiviveoy exw) by the law, but he who keeps it; but no one can 
keep it (Rom. i-iii.); consequently, another way of salvation 
is needed.” 

The reading ér before r7v dsxasootvqy in ver. 5 is merely an at- 
tempt at correction on account of the construction of ypage, with 
the accusative. It is not suitable to take ypdgew as meaning 
“to describe, to represent.” We shall do better to take the ac- 
cusative absolutely “with respect to the righteousness.” Aird 
and airoi refer to Zeya, understood in the idea of véwos. On this 
passage compare the remarks on Gal. iii. 12. 

There is, however, unquestionably a difficulty as to the 
second quotation (Deut. xxx. 12-13) in which the righteousness 
of faith is conceived of as if personified, or God, as its author, 
speaks to man, in whom it is produced, with the intention of 
directing his mind from that which is outward to that which is 
inward—to deep self-contemplation and heedfulness to God’s 
working in him. In the first place, the passage in St Paul does 
not agree either with the original text or with the LXX. The 
clauses rotr’ gor: Xpiordy xuruyuyeiv and rotr’ gor: Xpioriy éx venpoy 
dvuyauyeiv are, indeed, to be regarded as explanatory additions of 
the Apostle, which he did not at all intend to be reckoned as 
part of the question; and thus, leaving out of sight unessential 
omissions and abbreviations, the variation certainly does not 
appear so very considerable. Still, it is here said sic xaraBjoeras 
sig ray &Buocov; instead of which, the LXX. have ris diamepdoes quiv 
sig rd xépav rig baardcoons; Which, with the other alterations, is 
enough to cause perplexity to the defenders of literal inspiration. 
According, however, to the principles which we have through- 
out maintained, such a free use of the Old Testament text does 
not occasion any difficulty which can affect us; St Paul made 
use of the Old Testament in the same Holy Spirit in which it 
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was composed, and therefore could not charge its import with 
anything foreign to it. But, besides this, the sense of the pas- 
sage is itself obscure. The connexion in Deut. xxx. is as fol- 
lows:—In ch. xxix., Moses had threatened the people with 
ejection from the land of promise in case of unfaithfulness, but 
afterwards, in ch. xxx., foretells that they will return to them- 
selves, and will at last be gathered again by God into the land 
of their fathers. ‘‘ Here God will circumcise their heart, that 
they may love Him with all their heart, and keep His com- 
mandments. For God’s commandment is not far from them, 
neither in Heaven, that they should say, Who shall go up for us 
to Heaven, and bring it to us? neither is it beyond the sea, that 
they should say, Who shall go over the sea for us, and bring tt 
to us? it is nigh unto them, in their mouth, yea, in their heart.” 
Thus the passage refers, in a way which cannot be mistaken, to 
the dispensation of the Messiah; it points to the circumcision 
of the heart—to a state in which man will be able truly to love 
God, and to keep the commandments. The only possible 
difficulty is from the circumstance that, in xxx. 11, it is said—y7 
evroan jy bya evreArAomas oor ohwepov; by which it would seem that 
the passage which follows is referred to the law of the Old Tes- 
tament, and not to faith. But if we consider that the law is by 
no means wanting in the New Testament—that it is only re- 
garded as no longer something merely outward, but as inward 
—as the voice of the eternal Word in man’s heart (John xii. 50), 
nay, that this reception of the divine into itself is the very 
essence of the New Testament, and of the life of faith which be- 
longs to it—it will be clear how the Apostle might, with perfect 
justice, interpret those words of the Old Testament as relating 
to the circumstances of the New.* He conceives of Christ in His 
person, andas the object of preaching, not merely according to His 
historical appearance, but as the eternal Word, which is dormant 
in every man, and which preaching from without only wakens 
and renders active. This word, then—the living law itself—has 
also in itself the power and energy whereby man is placed in 
a condition to keep it, and to love God above all things.+ The 


* Some (as lately Reiche) have falsely designated the Apostle’s explanation in this 
place as allegorical, such as that in Gal. iv. 22, seqq. The only proper name for it 
is spiritual ; i. e., it is such an explanation as penetrates through the letter of the 
Old Testament into its spirit. The whole passage (Deut. xxix.-xxx.) points most 
properly to the New Testament dispensation, and in this inner sense it is understood 
by the Apostle. 

+ Christ is ‘active in the Old Testament (1 Pet. i. 11; Heb. xi. 26) also; but 
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course of thought, therefore, in St Paul takes thisform. ‘The 
Scripture saith of the righteousness of the law, that whosoever 
shall fashion himself conformably to the law which meets him 
from without, shall live; but this no man can do; consequently, 
no man attains life thus; all that he can attain by this way is 
the knowledge of sin (iii. 20.) But, in the New Testament, he 
hath, by the operation of the Spirit, the law within himself; it 
is written on his heart; therefore, he need no longer seek it 
from afar, but only become aware of this treasure within him, 
and follow the power of the Spirit.”* The words, “say not in 
thine heart, Who shall ascend or descend” (with which those in 
vii. 24, “ Who shall deliver me?’ are parallel) are a negative 
expression of an idea which would be positively expressed as 
follows:—If in the Old Testament doing was required, so now 
it is faith; for all has been done through Christ. The words dva- 
Banew sig odpavdyv and xzaraBaive eis riv &Buco, therefore, are 
merely symbolical expressions to signify a seeking in the re- 
motest quarters. 


The latter phrase is stronger and bolder than that of the 


rather as an operation (f7u«) than as a person (Aéyos) (comp. on John i. 13 also 
my Opuse. Theol. p. 123 seqq., and the essay on the Word of God in the Christo- 
terpe for 1835, p. 1 seqq.) But, in the preaching of the Apostles, the subject was 
not the doctrine concerning Christ, but He Himself, in His life and power. (Comp. 
] Pet. i. 23-25, which forms the most perfect parallel to ver. 8.) 

* If the connexion of the words, both in the Old Testament and in the passage 
before us, had been more carefully attended to, it could not have been possible that 
so many single applications should have been brought forward—as, that the inten- 
tion was to prove that Christ is omnipresent (Origin)—or, that the gospel is not 
hard to fulfil or to discover (Flatt, Morus, Rosenmiiller)—or, that the reality of the 
appearance and the resurrection of Christ is the subject (Reiche, Riickert, Usteri.) 
These applications, it is true, all lie in the words; it is not, however, as isolated 
truths that they are there, but in as far as they belong to the essence of faith gene- 
rally. Bengel, Knapp, and Tholuck suppose that St Paul is representing to the 
anxious heart, which knows not how to enter into heaven or to escape hell, that 
Christ can effect this in it. The context in this place, however, evidently does not 
point to the distresses of penitent hearts, although it is true that, where there is 
faith, penitence is presupposed. Rather the Apostle contrasts the law and the 
gospel with each other in their most general character, and shows that this is already 
recognised and exhibited in the Old Testament. The nature of the law is repre 
sented directly, as requiring the doing of the law; the gospel indirectly, as the life 
of faith. The indirect form of the proof, however, is of such a nature that faith is 
indicated in its origination [Genesis]; faith personified, on one who already believes, 
is represented as speaking to unbelieving mankind, or to an individual unbeliever. 
Unbelief has for its characteristic a turning to what is outward. It regards God 
as a distant being. From this outward direction, the spirit is called back into its 
inward depths, in which it finds God’s eternal Word present; and this finding is 
faith itself. But St Paul, of course, conceives of the eternal Word as that which 
has become incarnate; and hence he brings forward the consideration that Christ 
is neither far off nor dead, but intimately nigh to every one and living. 
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LXX.—diarepdy cis rd repay rijs bardoons; for the word &Bucos, 
which corresponds to biseui, is not to be understood as mean- 


ing the sea, but the regions of the dead.* In making choice of 
it, the Apostle had, no doubt, Ps. cxxxix. 8 before his eyes. 
* ABvooos 18 properly an adjective, bottomless, from Busods, the Ionic 
form of 6vdés; thus Euripid. Phoen. 1632, ruprépov &Bvocw xdo- 
para. Comp. Luke viii. 31; Rev. ix. 1, 2,11; xi. 7; xvii. 8; 
xx. 1. After what has been said, it only remains to be ex- 
plained how St Paul could apply the dvaBjoeras and xaraBjceras 
to Christ, asif they related to bringing Him down from heaven, or 
up from the dead. As in Christ, the eternal Word had been 
made flesh (John i. 1-14), and this Word forms the very object 
of the preaching of faith in the gospel (ver. 8), every seeking 
after the Truth, as if it were something distant, which had not 
yet appeared among men, is to be looked on as an ignoring of 
Christ and His Almighty presence; by such seeking, men act 
as if Christ had not yet come down from heaven into the flesh, 
or as if He were still among the dead, and not long ago risen 
again. 

Instead of giua ciorews, 1 Tim. iv. 6 has Abyos wlorews. It 
is not the business of preaching to introduce the word originally 
into man, but only to arouse its dormant life as a spark does 
fire. There is in all things a word of God, for God upholdeth 
all things by the word of His power. (Heb. i. 3.) 

Ver. 9-11. This having of the Divine Word within ourselves, 
in unspeakable intimacy, so that it is nearer to us than we are 
to ourselves, is the essence of faith, in which profession is in- 
cluded; whosoever, then, possesses faith, obtains, through the 
power of the Divine principle in it, the salvation which he could 
not have attained to without it. The power of faith, which 
leads to salvation, is, moreover, owned in the Old Testament 
also. (Is. xxviii. 16.) 

The distinction between suoroye oréuarr and srorebery xeep- 
dq is caused simply by the foregoing quotation; for the two 
are correlatives. No true belief remains without confession, 
any more than fire without light; and every confession presup- 


* The opinion of some writers (as Bolten and Koppe), that sis 3 xépay rie baardo- 
ons also signifies Scheol [Hades]—this being imagined, as by Homer, to be situ- 
ated at the boundary of the ocean—is inadmissible. The Hebrews supposed the 
region of the dead to be beneath the earth (comp. note on Eph. iv. 9); the expres- 
sion in question denotes merely a distance which it exceeds man’s power to reach. 
And this idea has only been expressed more pointedly, but not altered, by St Paul. 
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poses belief, for a hypocritical confession is no confession at all, 
but a counterfeit of it. A dumb faith is no faith. “TI be- 
lieved, and therefore have I spoken.” (2 Cor. iv. 18.) The 
reason why the resurrection of Christ is especially brought for- 
ward as the object of faith, is that it is the moment of victory, 
the emblem of the spiritual resurrection of all men. Swryp/« and 
dixasoovvn are not to be distinguished as Glockler supposes; for in 
ver. 9 cwé4on stands by itself. As this distinction, then, cannot 
be pressed, and as, moreover, ver. 11 also relates to one thing 
only, ver. 10 seems tautological after ver. 9. The emphasis, 
however, is to be laid on xapdia and oréua, so as to yield the 
sense.—In order to the attainment of salvation, what is out- 
ward must be united with what is inward. On the quotation of 
Isaiah xxviii. 16 in ver. 11, compare the remarks on ix. 38. 

Ver. 12, 13. The distinction made under the Theocracy be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles, therefore, no longer appears in the 
_ New Testament; all men have one access to the Lord of all, 
namely, faith, of which calling on Him is the expression. This 
is again confirmed by a passage of evangelical prophecy. (Joel 
ii. 32.) 

As t0 od ydp éors dsaorory (ver. 12), compare il. 22. ‘O airés 
is the subject, and xvpis the predicate. According to the con- 
text God is primarily meant, as the quotation indicates, but 
according to St Paul’s way of thinking, it is of course God in 
Christ. Toure relates to the riches of grace and mercy, from 
which no one is excluded. By «ig is signified the direction in 
which the stream of grace pours itself forth. *EamaAsiodou, like 
éuoroven above, presupposes a lively faith. We need not there- 
fore supply, “ If the calling be sincere and honestly intended,” 
for unless it be so, it ceases to be a calling, it only appears to be 
that which it really is not. 

Ver. 14-21. If, however, this new way of salvation is to be 
for all, it is necessary that to all—Gentiles and Jews alike—the 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with it should be given. 
This St Paul sets forth in four questions, which depend one upon 
the other, and then he shows how God, agreeably to His pro- 
mise (Is. lii. 9), has sent His messengers to preach. But men, 
especially the Jews, have been inattentive to the preaching, as 
God had foretold (Is. liii. 1); they have not listened to it or 
acknowledged the preaching.* The sentences in ver. 16-19, 

* This is not to be understood as if the preaching alone were of God, and faith 
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therefore, answer exactly to the several questions in ver. 14, and 
carry out the idea that God has done what was to be done on 
His part—He has sent messengers and has set them to preach 
—Dbut men have not laid hold on God’s word (John i. 5). The 
reference to Israel peeps through in the whole passage, but is 
not expressly brought forward until ver. 19, seqq. 

In ver. 14, to which ver. 17 is a necessary supplement, we meet 
with the important idea that preaching is the only way by which 
the gospel is propagated among mankind. (In ver. 17 cxo4 18 
to be taken as = Pyro, xhpuywa.) It cannot be produced by 


some immediate operation of the Spirit, scattered as seed here 
and there, but in order to its propagation there is constantly 
required an imparting from the centre of the Church.. The 
Church of Christ partakes in the nature of every self-con- 
tained* organization, which cannot develop itself save on the 
condition that all the members remain in connexion with the 
whole. Not only is it impossible that a community of Christians 
should come into existence without connexion with the whole 
body of the Church, without having the history of Christ preached 
to it,t but, moreover, without this living connexion, it cannot 
subsist for a length of time without changing its nature—as is 
proved by the history of the Ethiopian Church. This is to be 
accounted for, first, from the historical character of Christianity, 
which essentially rests on the facts of the history of Jesus; and, 
next, from the Spirit, which is the power that operates in preach- 
ing. This principle is connected with the person of Jesus (John 
vii. 39), and is diffused from Him in continuous operation. 
Hence in ver. 17 gua ©zod is certainly to be referred to the doc- 
trine of the revelation which forms the basis of the preaching, 
but in such a way that this doctrine is conceived of as one ani- 
mated and quickened by the Spirit of God, so that the expression 
might also have been 4 6: dxoy dice wveywaros @eo%. Missionary ac- 
were of man; rather, as God creates both the light and the eye, so also the preach- 
ing and faith are both of Him. Unbelief, however, is man’s fault, as, without being 
able to produce the light, he can certainly close his eye intentionally against light, 
that he may not see. 

* [Geschlossen. ] 

+ No people ever has been or can be converted, nor can a church be formed, by 
means of the Holy Scriptures alone, without an interpreter and the living word [of 
preaching]; otherwise the first member would have to begin by baptizing himself. 


Wherever there arises a really lively feeling of the need, thither God sends mes- 
sengers of the faith; the Bible, however, may certainly awaken the need. 
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tivity, therefore, is an essential property of the Church, and the 
charge in Matt. xxviii. 19 is of force for her to the end of 
time. Next, however, comes the question, what ought to be 
supplied after éav ui drocrardor? First of all, evidently ind rod 
Xpsizoo. He Himself, the Lord of the Church, sends forth all 
the messengers, and by His Spirit arouses them for His ser- 
vice. But that the order of the visible Church may be pre- 
served, this inward calling requires the addition of an outward 
sanction; therefore, the inward call must have recourse to the 
constituted ecclesiastical authorities, in order that it may be 
able, through their confirmation and recognition, to co-operate 
in a regular manner towards the edification of the Church. 
An opposite course would introduce a tumultuary and separa- 
tistical manner of working, in which all superintendence of the 
teachers, and, consequently, all prevention of enthusiastic and 
fanatical efforts, must become impossible. St Paul, who was 
called from the world in the most immediate manner, neverthe- 
less, by his example, most strikingly confirms the reality and 
necessity of this mutual operation with the established organs 
of the Church. Although baptized with the Spirit by the 
Lord Himself, he yet receives baptism from Ananias at Damas- 
cus (Acts ix. 19); and, although expressly set apart by the 
Lord for the ministry of the Gentiles, he yet does not formally 
enter on his ministry among them until the Church of Antioch 
chooses him, and sends him forth as a messenger to the Gen- 
tiles (ch. xiii. 1). The subordination of the individual* to the 
needs and regulations of the whole body, is a necessary condi- 
tion of the Church’s developing itself with a blessing. 

The passage from Is. lii. 7, does not exactly follow the LXX. 
St Paul keeps nearer to the Hebrew text, and gives the pas- 
sage in the form which was most suitable for his purpose. The 
feet are mentioned as the organs which are most characteristic 
of the messengers, and of their itinerant office.+ The parallel 
with the angels, as spiritual messengers of God, forces itself on 
us; the incarnate God sends forth human messengers also to fulfil 
His commands. The passages from the second partt of Isaiah, 
which are quoted in this section, are all’ to be considered as 
most properly evangelical; all other applications—e. g., to the 
people of Israel, the prophets, or the better members of the 

* [ Subjectivitat.] + [Wandernden Wirksamkeit.] + [chap. xl.—lxvi.] 
L 
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people—are not excluded by this, but by a typical interpreta- 
tion lead us back to the evangelical sense. In ver. 15, Géschen 
renders agar by veloces. The speed of the messengers, and the 
zeal from which it proceeds, are certainly included in the idea, 
but yet it is because of the delightful tidings which they bring, 
that the fect of the messengers, 7. ¢., they themselves are espe- 
cially styled agai. In ver. 18 and 19, mi od are not to be 
joined together ; 7 is the interrogative particle, and ob belongs 
to the verb. (Comp. Winer’s Gr., p. 427). Ps. xix. 5 is quoted 
according to the LXX. The passage relates, in the first in- 
stance, to nature, which tells the glory of God; which is the 
reason that gééyyos, corresponding to Mp; is used, whereas in. 
the application to persons, Adyos or xnguyjue would be more suit~ 
able. St Paul, however, considers the Church as a new work 
of the creation of God, the creatures of which—the saints— 
penetrate the world with their song of praise, and draw all 
things to join in the general ecstacy. Whatever opposes this 
movement (as the Jews did), shuts itself out from the joy of 
the new world. Hence é27Ad: is to be understood as propheti- 
cally spoken; that which is begun is viewed as if already com- 
pleted, and therefore we need not seek for any further explana- 
tion, how it is that St Paul can represent Christ’s messengers 
as spread all over the earth, whereas, when he wrote these 
words, they had not so much as carried the preaching of Christ 
through the whole of the Roman empire. Ver. 19. The unbe- 
lief of Israel had been expressed as far back as Deut. xxxii. 21, 
+n terms which also indicate the pressing forward, in faith, of 
the Gentiles, who are designated by od zdvos, 20v0s dowveror, to get 
before them. The idea that even in those days there was a 
possibility of the gospel reaching the Gentile world, pre-sup- 
poses its rejection by Israel. Tagatnrsw, ragogyiZo, to excite jeal- 
ousy, are expressions taken from the figure of the marriage 
between Jehovah and Israel; by bestowing His love on others, 
God designs to awaken in them a consciousness of their infi- 
delity. Bretschneider and Reiche wrongly take @sés as the no- 
minative to %#, making the sense to be, “ Does God then no 
longer know (i.e., love) Israel?” It is not until xi. 1, seqq., 
that this idea is brought forward; to supply ©:és here is too 
hard, and is quite unnecessary, as the connexion is plain. Ovx 
tyva is parallel with ox jxoveay in ver. 18, and in this placeas in 
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that, we ought to supply xjguywa aicrewc, which is agreeable to 
the bearing of the whole passage.* The object of ver. 19, then, 
is merely to apply the general question to Israel in particular. 
There is no reason for apprehending that the quotations which 
follow would not accord with this way of taking it. For St Paul 
could not again answer that messengers had been sent to them, 
since he had just before declared, in the words of Ps. xix. 
5, that messengers had been sent into all lands, even into the 
distant regions of the Gentiles; he therefore answers indirectly; 
in showing that the Gentiles believe, he implies—How, then, 
should Israel have been unable to believe, if only it had been 
willing! The same idea is repeated by Isaiah Ixv. 1: “I am 
found of them that sought me not;” how much more might 
Israel have found me if it had been willing; but it is in vain 
that God stretcheth forth His arms to the unfaithful people ; 
they would not (Matt. xxiii. 37). I[oediros in ver. 19 refers to 
the later prophecies of Isaiah. In ver. 20 6¢ is not to be taken 
as marking opposition but continuation. ’AzoroAwé denotes the 
boldness of the prophet’s speech in representing the heathen as 
ealled. The idea in ver. 20 is parallel to that in ix. 30, and 
the contrast which is there expressed (ix. 31), is to be sup- 
plied in this place also.—And those who (in appearance) 
sought me, have not found me. Ver. 21. For seis raiv deresdotveree 
nai dvrineyore the Hebrew has only 4>4p oy drs ; perhaps the 


LXX. found added in their copies > 4193, which occurs in con- 
nexion with sp in Jer. v. 23. 


§ 16. ISRAEL’S SALVATION. 
(XI. 1-36.) 


After having shown the guilt of Israel, St Paul proceeds to 
teach prophetically that this apostacy of the people is neither 
total nor perpetual—that God has preserved in Israel a holy 


* Kdllner follows Koppe and Rosenmiiller in understanding—* Did not Israel 
know that it was to stand below the Gentiles?” But ver. 21 does not agree with this, 
and, moreover, a subject is thus anticipated which St Paul does not begin to treat 
before ch. xi. Itis only by taking the first two quotations (19, 20), apart from 
their main connexion, that this way of supplying the ellipse could be suggested. 
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seed, and in this all Israel is to be blessed. For the understanding 
of this section, however, it is necessary to consider more pal- 
ticularly an idea without which it must be obscure, namely, the 
yelation of individuals to the whole body—which has already 
been cursorily touched on in vol. i. p. 865,* and in the note on 
Rom. v.12. Doubtless the whole race of men forms one unity, 
in which the nations are lesser wholes, and these*in their turn 
are composed of individuals; but yet the degrees of develop- 
ment of the collective body, and of the several nations, is very 
different, and consequently so is their responsibility. At the 
moment of Christ’s appearance, when the fulness of time was 
come, and mankind had attained the age of maturity (Gal. iv. 
4), yet all the nations were not equally advanced, but many 
were still in the lowest grades of development, as continues to 
be the case at this day. But as to the question of a nation’s 
guilt, everything depends on its degree of development. In the 
wilderness the people of Israel incurred guilt, so that it was 
necessary that the elder generation should die there; the like 
happened in the captivity, where the greater number of the 
exiles remained behind among the heathen, and were mingled 
with them; but, because the development of the people was not 
then so far advanced as in our Lord’s day, their guilt in those 
earlier times was also less. (Comp. on Matt. xi. 20, seqq.) And 
in the same way do individuals in the greater or smaller aggre- 
gations of people stand relatively to each other. True it is that 
all the members of a nation without exception are influencedt 
by the same spiritual atmosphere—the spirit of the nation, as 
we commonly call it. The lower the condition of the whole 
people, the greater is the dominion exercised over individuals 
by this spirit of the generality; as development advances, indi- 
vidualization increases in a nation. But yet the condition of all 
the individuals who compose the nation is not alike, whether in 
the higher or in the lower degrees of development. Rather, as 
different nations in the unity of mankind stand at different 
stages in the game period of the development of the whole, so 
too do the various individuals in the unity of a nation. When, 
therefore, we speak of the guilt of a people at a particular period, 


mealies ey of some German edition earlier than the third, to which the reference is 
not suitable. The passage intended would seem to be a part of the commentary 
on the warnings in Matt. xxiv.] 


+ [Getragen.} 
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this guilt is distributed in very various measures among the 
individuals of that people. Now, in every people there may be 
distinguished active and passive individuals; in acts of sin, the 
latter are merely drawn along in the train of the former class, 
but the active are those who, in the critical moments, determine 
the tendency of the whole to sin. Thus, in our Lord’s time, it 
was the Pharisees and Priests who produced the sin of the apos- 
tacy; the mass of the people was only carried along by them ; 
if the leaders had taken another direction, it might have been 
differently guided. Thus, then, in a case of national guilt, the 
degree of guilt is variously determined in such a way that the 
active members especially bear it. In the mass, which is only 
swayed by them, the guilt of many may be very slight in such 
a proceeding as the rejection of Christ was, inasmuch as an exact 
knowledge of the circumstances is often not even rendered pos- 
sible for them. Those, then, who thus have loaded their con- 
science but little, may form the seed of a new generation. 
Hence the great judgments which befel Israel (in the wilderness, 
in the captivity, under Titus, and under Hadrian),—in which 
those members of the people who had fallen wholly under the 
dominion of sin, were removed—appear, at the same time, as 
restorations, inasmuch as the remnant of the people, like a living 
root which is set free from the dead tree, was in a condition to 
put forth new shoots. There are, therefore, three classes to be 
distinguished in the people of Israel; first, the few who had the 
energy, in opposition to the corrupted spirit of the mass, to re- 
cognise and apprehend the Messiah in Him who was crucified; 
these passed over into the spiritual Israel of the Church. Neat, 
those members of the nation who, with more or less clearness of 
knowledge, strove against God; these fell off from Israel, and, 
although circumcised in the flesh, became in spirit like the hea- 
then uncircumcision (ii. 28-9), for which cause God caused them 
to perish in the great judgment under Titus which followed. 
Thirdly, those who were not strongly enough actuated either by 
sin or by grace; so that they neither became so deeply guilty 
as the second class, by their not believing, nor, on the other 
hand, did they attain to the same perfection as the first. This 
third class remained over as a sced, and out of it was developed 
the Israel after the flesh, which we see descending through the 
course of the Christian ages, and which sojourns among our- 
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selves, as a living miracle of the Lord, scattered over all the 
world, yet faithfully adhering to the customs which it has in- 
herited. Japheth indeed now dwells in the tents of these chil- 
dren of Shem; 7. é., they are bearing the guilt of their fathers, 
and have ceased to be the centre of the divine system of salva- 
tion; yet they are not cast off for ever, but their prerogative is 
only withdrawn from them for a time, and still remains in store 
for them. They are like a royal race excluded from the throne 
through the fault of its ancestors, but for which the crown is 
reserved until the time when it shall please God to restore it to 
its dominion. r 

After these remarks, the following statement of the Apostle 
as to the various classes of individuals, and the aggregate of the 
people of Israel, will be more easily intelligible. 

Ver. 1. In accordance with what has been said, the question 
wh axdourd x r. d is not to be understood of the individual 
members of the nation who lived in the days of our Lord and 
the Apostles; for they were, in truth, for the most part rejected, 
and in ch. ix. St Paul expressed that deep sorrow over them that 
they did not belong at all to that Israel for which the promises 
were intended (ix. 6, seqq.); it relates to the people as a body. 
This depended on the Aciuuo (xi. 5); ¢. e., on the better disposed 
among the people, who either already believed, or, at least, did 
not intentionally strive against faith. For these the promise 
remained, according to God’s prescience (éy xpoéyyw) which also in- 
volves the operation of grace, and, therefore, cannot be in vain. 
Those, on the contrary, who had fallen away, were never in God's 
sight members of the true Israel; for he foreknew their unfaith- 
fulness, and had not elected them; just as the dry branches of a 
tree are cut away by the gardener, without his thereby giving 
up the tree itself—nay, rather the pruning is a proof of his 
continuing care for it. As an example of this holy seed in the 
nation, the Apostle mentions himself; but with St Paul we are 
also to think of all those who had at that time already attached 
themselves to the Church; for by these it was visibly manifest 
that God had not forsaken his people. 

Ver. 2-4. He proceeds, however, further from the visible to 
the invisible nucleus* of the people of God. The history of 


* (Kern. The term must be retained in this place, because the figure is after- 
wards carried out. ] 
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Elijah (1 Kings xix. 10, 14, 18) offers him an excellent oppor- 
tunity of illustrating this truth as to the existence of a hidden 
handful of true believers in an apostate people. It is evident 
that St Paul cannot here mean those Jews only who had passed 
over to the church—for they were discernible—but those, un- 
known to every human eye, who bore in their heart, without 
being themselves conscious of it, the hidden treasure of faithful- 
ness and uprightness. These stand in the same relation to the 
bulk of the people as the remains of the Divine image to the 
old man in the individual; or, as in the regenerate person the 
new man, undeveloped, and often repressed by sin, stands to- 
wards the sinful man which encompasses him. As this latter 
must die in order that the other may dominate, so too must the 
Asiuua be set free from the alien husk in which it dwells, in order 
that it may be in a condition to extend itself. It is always the 
people properly so called (ix. 6, seqq.), to which all promises 
relate, as the new man which makes no show is alone the true 
man in the rude mass of the old man. 

In ver. 2, 2v’H?/z means the section in which the history of 
that prophet is told. In like manner Thucydides i. 9, uses ¢ 
rh oxnarpov wapaddoes to denote the second book of the Iliad. 
"Evruyxdvw xardé ros Goes not occur elsewhere, except in the 
Apocrypha, 1 Macc. x. 60. In ver. 3, the quotation is freely 
made, and does not exactly follow either the LXX. or the He- 
brew. Xpzwaursoués, the answer of an oracle; the substantive 
occurs in this place only; as to the verb compare note on Matt. 
ii. 12. Ver. 4. The form 4 Béadr is chosen by St Paul after 
the example of the LXX., who most commonly use this form, 
although in the story of Elijah (1 Kings xix. 18) it is 6 Bdaa. 
The feminine for aby does not occur in the Old Testament as 


meaning the goddess who is there spoken of by the name of 
Queen of Heaven or Astarte. The circumstance that the LXX. 
represent the male god as also female, is to be traced to his 
androgynous character, and is not to be regarded as intended in 
mockery. 

Ver. 5,6. Having in ch. x. decidedly characterised the want 
of faith as guilt, he now as strongly denies that the superiority 
of the better kind is their desert; this, like all other good, is 
not to be ascribed to any works whatever, but solely to grace. 

In ver. 5 Astuwo —= xarddejyyo, comp. on ix. 27. The words 
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exroy apiros do not require éxroy7 xpioews by way of opposition, 
for the Divine operation produces only what is good. The idea, 
however, of the election of grace doubtless includes this—that 
God perfects those whom He chooses. The election is in itself 
as comprehensive as the love of God itself; but through His 
foreknowledge of those who, by resistance, make themselves 
evil, it becomes partial. In ver. 6, A.B.D.E.F.G., omit the 
addition ¢ 8: & epyav obxérs gor) ydpice eel +b tpyov odxérs toriv 
tpyo. There is evidently something superfluous in it; and 
moreover, the last words, rd Zpyo odxérs Zoriv tpyov, are in their 
form quite out of character with St Paul’s manner. Eze/ is to 
be taken in the sense of “ otherwise,” comp. ili. 6. 

Ver. 7-10. Israel, therefore, considered as a people, is di- 
vided into two parts—the Acjuuo or éxroyj—the people in the 
true theocratic sense (ix. 6), and the hardened. In the former 
class, the grace of God accomplishes everything ; in the latter, 
it produces the form in which they appear in history. In 
order to establish this idea of the division of Israel into a be- 
lieving and an unbelieving half, as an act of God, the Apostle 
again appeals to the Old Testament, where the unbelief and 
the sinful development of many Israelites (always, of course, in 
respect of the manifestation only, and not in that it is sin itself), 
is not only foretold according to God’s omniscience, but is also 
ascribed to His omnipotence. Thus the ideas of ix. 17, are here 
repeated, only with a definite application to Israel. 

Reiche is for extending the question to éréruxev, but it is bet- 
ter to understand +/ odv only as interrogative. The words refer 
back toix. 30. Here, however, as in ix. 6, ’IopajA is to be under- 
stood of the physical posterity only; the éxdoy4 alone is the 
spiritual Israel. But it is God alone, as omniscient, that can 
distinguish between the spiritual and the physical Israel be- 
fore the event; man cannot do so until after the event.—Ilwpiw 
== oxAnpivw, comp. note on ix. 18. The only words that can 
be supplied, agreeably to the quotation which follows, are dd 
rod @cov. But God hardens only those whom He will; and He 
only wills to harden those who, to a certain degree, have given 
themselves over to sin. Such an one He intends to restrain from 
deeper guilt by the zépwos, if it is but temporary, or to punish 
by it, if it is permanent. It is evident from the words tws ric 
onwepor nwépas, that the Apostle has in view, in the first instance, 
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only a temporary hardening, and hopes that it will soon be pos- 
sible to remove the spirit of slumber from them, without being 
obliged to apprehend that they will afterwards, when awake, 
continue to resist, and only incur heavier guilt. The received 
text reads rodrov, but A.C.D.E.F.G. have rotro, which reading is to 
be preferred, as the most unusual; émruyxdves usually takes the 
genitive, comp. Heb. vi. 15, xi. 33; James iv. 2. The reading 
zermpdbnouv (they were hurt, or matmed), has no considerable 
authority in its favour. The quotation in ver. 8 is freely made 
up from Is. xxix. 10, and Deut. xxix. 4. The unbelief of Israel 
is the proper subject of both passages; but in the first rerdrimey 
stands instead of Zéwxe, and in the second the turn of the sentence 
is, “God gave you not eyes to see and ears to hear ;” whereas 
St Paul refers the negative to Baérew and dxotev. The word 
xaréweig signifies in the LXX. deep sleep, Fry IVE from via, 
not, as in profane writers, pricking, from viecw, The expression, 
spirit of slumber, is meant to denote the reality of the divine 
operation—the outpoured element which produced the same 
effect in all. Ver. 9, 10 are from Ps. lxix. 23, 24. In this 
passage Israel is not the subject; rather David is speaking of 
his enemies, and curses them. Here, however, as in other 
Psalms, these are not his personal enemies, but the enemies of 
God’s cause in him; his curses are the expression of God’s 
righteous judgment, the effect of which was the only thing 
that could avail to lead the adversaries from their evil way and 
convert them. This quotation also is freely made from memory; 
é4po. is neither in the original nor in the LXX. The sense of 
the first verse is— Where they least expect tt, let the snare of de- 
struction come upon them by way of recompense ; of the second 
Load them with misery, let their eyes become dark, bow down 
their backs for ever. The original has, in the first verse, 
ombys for those who are at rest, the secure; as the LXX. 
translate sig dvraqbdoua, they no doubt read omrbdnid- The 
darkening of the eyes, and bowing down of the back, cannot well 
be understood here of age and its troubles, because draravris, 
equivalent to >hy7) 18 joined with them; we shall do better 
to understand subjection, perhaps with blinding of the eyes. 
Ver. 11. The subject of ver. 1 is now resumed and carried 


further—how that God has by no means rejected the people as 
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such, but rather salvation has come to the Gentiles, through 
the fall of the Israelites, in order thereby to incite these to the 
recovery of their prerogative. Thus (as in ver. 8), the harden- 
ing of Israel would appear as merely transitory, out of which 
God, according to his wisdom, knows how to bring forth some 
good effect. If, however, this idea were understood of all the 
individual members of the outward body of the nation, then, as 
has been already remarked at ver. 1, in the first place, the 
grief which St Paul expressed in ch. ix. seqq., would be merely 
affected; for, in that case, the calamity would be nothing more 
than that some reached the goal later than others; and as, 
moreover, the salvation of the Gentiles was hereby brought 
about, all cause of complaint would substantially disappear. 
And further, in that case the Apostle would contradict himself; 
for in ix. 6, seqq., he had said that not all those who were 
physically members of the Israelitish people were such inwardly 
also, but that to these latter alone the promise belonged; con- 
sequently he cannot here intend to speak of all who were Israel- 
ites by fleshly descent. If we should choose to suppose (which, 
however, according to the subsequent discussion, is not pro- 
bable), that St Paul imagined the coming of Christ to be im- 
mediately at hand, and hoped that it would effect the conver- 
sion of the Israelites; still there had been an interval of more 
than twenty years since our Lord’s ascension, and during that 
time many Jews, who might have become believers in Christ, 
had died in unbelief; and therefore, even on this supposition, 
the Apostle could not mean all the individuals who had ever 
belonged to the nation. We must rather, according to the prin- 
ciples laid down at the beginning of this chapter, make a clear 
distinction between the individuals and the essential part* of the 
nation. Many individuals “stumbled at Christ that they 
should fall” —+. e., in punishment of their own sin they utterly 
forfeited the salvation which is in Christ; but these were such 
as in nowise belonged to the people of God, properly so called, 
being only members of the fleshly Israel; the Acjuuau, on the 
other hand (ver. 5), which is the proper essence of the nation, 
was, through this very stumbling of the others, and the calling 
of the Gentiles, to be saved, and hereafter to become a great 
blessing to the world. The sense of the words is consequently 
* [Kern.] 
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this+-to the elect all things must serve for good, even the sin 
of their neighbours; to those who are not elect, all things-serve 
for their hurt, even the divinely-appointed means of salvation; 
for their inward perverseness causes them to pervert everything 
from its proper purpose. (Comp. Ps. xviil. 27; Rev. Kx 
Of course, however, as has already been often remarked, this 
election of God is not to be thought of as arbitrary, but as 
directed by Divine wisdom and holiness, and consequently as 
leaving no one unchosen but such as resist the operation of 
grace. After what has been said, the only thing in the pas- 
sage under consideration that strikes us as a difficulty is, that 
the Apostle does not distinguish these two classes, but speaks 
of the whole mass as if it were of uniform quality. The cause 
of this circumstance, however, is only to be sought in the 
fact, that St Paul views the people as a definite unity, and 
attributes to it collective actions. The two wholly different 
classes contained in this unity—those of genuine and false 
Israelites, of elect and non-elect—can be separated by. God 
alone; it is only in the generations which have quitted the 
earthly scene that man begins to perceive their difference, and 
even in these it is but partially and uncertainly, while in the 
living he cannot discern at all. One who, to the last moment, 
is an unbeliever, may yet, with his last breath, turn and be- 
come a believer. And it is with the whole of mankind as with 
the people of Israel. In God’s sight there are two wholly dis- 
tinct classes among mankind, but for man this distinction is 
not perceptible. In the living and in future generations, man 
sees a great mass destined to salvation; it is only in the gene- 
rations which have passed away that he sees the difference; 
and even among these, again, he sees it but imperfectly, since 
no human eye penetrates into the depth of the soul, and we 
can seldom be entirely assured as to the happiness or misery of 
another. 

We must not attempt at all to refine the relations of wrasey 
and xiarew to each other; the former means simply to stumble 
against (with reference to ix. 33), the latter the falling, which 
is the consequence of stumbling, with the result of this fall, 
viz., the éréasi which may follow from such falling. The ten- 
dency of the Apostle’s argument in this place, is to prove how 
God’s wisdom can turn the fall of Israel, in the sense which has 
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just been more particularly defined, to the good of others in 
the first place (as had already been seen), and eventually to 
that of Israel itself also. “Iva is, therefore, to be understood 
reins, aS it is also in ver. 19, which is a passage very similar 
to the present. ’Eyévero is to be supplied to 4 owrnpiw. Salva- 
tion, doubtless, would have come to the Gentiles, even in the 
case of Israel’s having believed; but, in the first place, it would 
not have been until later, and moreover, if Israel had remained 
true to its calling, the Gentile world would not have become, 
as it has, the transmitter of the ordinances of salvation.* As 
to wapatnr%ou, compare note on x. 19. As in the individual, a 
deep fall is often necessary in order rightly to kindle the new 
life in him to a flame (as, e. g., in the case of St Peter), so, too, 
are the fall of the Jews amon mankind, and the sight of the 
Gentile world enjoying their prerogatives in consequence of 
this fall, the means in God’s hand of bringing the Israel of 
God to the true life. 

Ver. 12. St Paul goes on to shew, by an argument @ minors 
ad majus, how powerful an influence Israel exercises on man- 
kind—like the heart, by the motions of which the life of the 
whole organic system is regulated. If even their fall has had 
the power per contrarium, to operate for blessing, how much 
more will their rising again, when it takes place! The Apostle, 
however, forthwith defines more precisely the idea of the rapé- 
arwwa; for, in another view, this fall of Israel was the acceptance 
of some members of the people. If it had been possible that 
the Apostles also (who were all children of Abraham), the 
Seventy, and all the Israelitish friends of our Lord, should 
have continued in unbelief, or have become apostate (which 
certainly was impossible, according to Matt. xxiv. 24), then 
neither would the gospel have reached the Gentiles; it would 
have utterly failed. St Paul’s idea, therefore, is properly this: 
—If so small a number of Israelites has been able to effect so 
much in the Gentile world (xéou0¢ = ¢vn, comp. note on iii. 7), 
what will Israel effect when the whole body comes to act! The 
expression chosen for this idea, jrrmua xai rAgpwwa, is as diffi- 
cult as the idea itself is simple. TWaepéarwu« would require, by 
way of contrast, some such notion as dvdoracis; but this is want- 
ing, and is absorbed in rAgpuua. "“Hrrgux, attic for foonua, is 
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used by profane writers like joo« or irra, in the sense of over- 
throw, hurt, loss; in that sense it would be synonymous with zapé- 
rroua, but if so taken, it would not, seemingly, form a contrast 
with «a4paua. The only other place where it occurs in the 
New Testament is 1 Cor. vi. 7, where it means, like éAdrrapa, 
a moral defect, degradation. The expression zAjpaua which is 
used of the full complement of a ship, the whole population of 
a city, and the like, points to the idea of a part as its opposite; 
but it cannot be certainly made out that #rr740 can bear this 
sense. [Olsh. would render it by the word Ausfall (“ abate- 
ment, deficiency,”) which, he says, “is used to signify that por- 
tion of a connected multitude which is not filled up.”] The 
Apostle, no doubt, had in his mind the idea of a definite num- 
ber, which, in the course of its development, the people of 
Israel must make up—an idea which also appears in a modified 
form in Rev. vii. 4. This number had, in our Lord’s day, 
an important deficiency | Ausfall], in consequence of the unbe- 
lief of many; and yet, if the faithful few already had such 
powerful influence—this St Paul means to say—then we may 
well infer what the effect will be, when the number determined 
by God shall be full!* The passage was rightly explained in a 
similar way as far back as Origen. Beza and Grotius in later 
times, and most recently De Wette, also agree in this explana- 
tion, of which ver. 25 is a further confirmation. 

Ver. 13, 14. St Paul proceeds to say that, actuated by a 
knowledge of what is in store for Israel, he, although especially 
an Apostle to the Gentiles, yet always keeps his own people also 
in view, in the hope that his labours among the Gentiles may 
react beneficially on Israel. As, however, he says s#ow r+y as 
2 airiiy, it is clearly a mistake to suppose that the Apostle con- 

“The passage Gal. iv. 24, seqq., is very instructive as to the Apostle’s whole 
view of the relation between the aggregate of Israel and the individuals who com- 
pose it. The nation is the mother, who constantly represents a possibility of bear- 
ing; but she is long barren (Gal. iv. 27); and when she bears, as Sarah bore only 
Isaac, she bears but few children. But the time will come when the forsaken, 
aged, barren one, shall bear more children than she that hath an husband. Israel, 
scattered among all nations, and forsaken of God, is like to such a declining and 
barren woman; individuals alone here and there separate themselves from the 
people, and enter into Christ’s Gentile Church, which at present has the husband— 
i. e., in which God and His grace are in operation, But this barren widow will, 
in her age hereafter, bear children, as the dew is born from the dawn (Ps. ex.), 
{where the latter part of ver. 4 is rendered by Luther, “ Thy children are born to 


thee as the dew from the dawn.”] _Israel’s growing-old is a continuous process of 
purgation; the refuse gradually falls away, the pure gold remains behind. 
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tinued, at the date of the Epistle to the Romans, to imagine our 
Lord’s second coming to be as ‘near as he had thought when he 
wrote to the Thessalonians. For, as appears from ver. 25, he 
expected the conversion of wé&s “Iopana at the advent; conse- 
quently, if he had still regarded this as so near, he would have 
chosen some more comprehensive expression instead of rwéc. It 
might indeed be said, that St Paul left the conversion of the 
mass of the Jews to the twelve, and himself only hoped to con- 
vert some Jews in addition to his proper work. And if so, no 
conclusion could be drawn from this passage as to St Paul’s 
views respecting the nearness of Christ’s coming. Still, how- 
ever, the Epistle to the Romans gives the impression, that St 
Paul no longer considered the advent sonear. (Comp. note on 
xii. 11.) But in any case, he hoped by his conversion of some, 
to hasten greatly the restoration of all. 

’EQ’ doo is to be taken in the sense of in so far as, inasmuch 
as (supplying rpérov), not so long as, (supplying xpi). The 
conversion of some Jews appears to the Apostle, who always 
keeps in view the great prerogatives of his nation, as a boga gen 
of his office. ap Hou YD (comp. Gen. xxix. 14), in the 


sense of kindred, persons of the same nation, fellow-countrymen. 
Ver. 15. Now, from this conversion he expects a beneficial 
effect for the whole kingdom of God, according to the principle 
of ver. 12, that if even the deficiency* of so many conduced to- 
wards the salvation of the world, the accession of these would 
have a yet far more powerful effect. Here xararruyy xdomov ex- 
plains the more general expression rAcires (ver. 12). The Gen- 
tiles were in a state of natural enmity to God (Eph. ii. 1, 
seqq.); the removal of this enmity, by their calling unto Christ, 
is the xaradduyy. Here too the Gentiles are conceived of as a 
collective body, standing in contrast to the Jews as another col- 
lective body. Although so many Gentiles were still in unbelief, 
it is yet already said of them in altogether general terms that 
they are called, inasmuch as the Gentile world, as such, was des- 
tined by God’s decree to be, instead of the Jews, the transmitter 
of the divinely-appointed ordinances of salvation; and although 
individual Jews became believers, and in the course of ages 
many more continually joined the Church, it is yet said of them 


that they are rejected, because, regarded as a people, they had 
* [Ausfall.] 
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ceased to be the centre of the ordinances of salvation. *Aw080r4 
is used as equivalent to 7rrqua in ver. 12. The rejection of 
Israel is at the same time the reception of some, and it is only 
on this positive side that it is the blessing of the Gentile world. 
The zpécanvis, however, is that reception of the whole body which 
is to be expected (according to ver. 25), and of which the opera- 
tion will be so much more potent for all mankind, because 
already so small a number had been able to work on them so 
powerfully. The term ris—si u4 (which corresponds with réow 
wcéAdov in ver. 12) is intended to give prominence to the great- 
ness of this influence. Zw x vexpaiv (Sc. xéom0v), is equivalent to 
dvdoracis, Which is to be regarded as that still higher result which 
arises out of the xaradruy4, exactly as in Rom. v. 9, seqq., the 
two are mentioned together as the lower and the higher. The 
resurrection is here to be primarily understood in a spiritual 
sense (as in Ezek. xxxvii.) The enmity of the Gentiles was, 
indeed, removed by the fall of Israel, but the spiritual life was 
still weak in them; from the assumption of Israel, on the other 
hand, St Paul expects the most powerful excitement of life for 
them. ~The two divisions of mankind, therefore, Jews and 
Gentiles, operate reciprocally on each other. The life which is 
in the Gentiles arouses the emulation of the Jews; and the life 
of the Jews, in its turn, heightens that which is in the Gentiles. © 
But inasmuch as, according to ver. 25, it is not until the end of 
the world’s development that the zpécrnJic is to take place, 
and then also the physical resurrection of the saints follows, 
thus far the idea of the fw éx vexpéiv has reference at the same 
time to the bodily resurrection also—as the two, indeed, always 
properly imply each other. (Comp. on John vi. 39, seqq.) 
Ver. 16. Again continuing his argument with « (a particle 
which begins six sentences between ver. 12 and ver. 21), the 
Apostle employs figures of which the sense is in itself plain, al- 
though there is an obscurity as to their connexion with the 
course of the reasoning. The object of both figures is to affirm 
that the part bears the nature of the whole, or the derivative 
that of the original. The drapyf is the general*—the holy first 


* There were two kinds of firstlings o-1192 Mwx> the first ripe fruits, and mwx4 
rinnn the parts offered to the Lord of that which was prepared. ‘T'o suppose, 
with Tholuck and Reiche, that the latter are meant, is a needless increase of the 
difficulty ; for so the two images would stand in an opposite order. The root is the 
general, out of which the branches grow; and by analogy Qépaue must also have 
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fruits which were offered to the Lord, from which the gupaux is 
prepared as a derivative; in like manner, the Ca is the original, 
out of which the «Adda grow. The nature of the tree is shown 
also by the branch which shoots forth from it. St Paul holds 
fast to this second image, and uses it as a substratum through- 
out the argument which follows. But how does he light on the 
idea at all? and what does he intend by it in this place? The 
sentence which must be supplied in order to restore the connex- 
ion, is this: —But that rpédcan es which has been spoken of 
may be expected with certainty, for that which is derived must 
needs have in it the nature of its original, and consequently the 
Tsrael that now is—(the branches)—must also have the nature of 
the root from which it grew. Now these roots are, of course, the 
patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (ver. 28); because they 
are holy, their seed must also be holy; for the blessing of the 
righteous descends to thousands (Exod. xxxiv. 7). Then the 
connexion is quite simple between this and the further state- 
ment (ver. 17, seqq.), that the Gentiles indeed were grafted in 
instead of the branches which were cut off, but that, notwith- 
standing, Israel was not rejected for ever. Ifit be objected that 
too much would follow from this idea, viz., that the Jews could 
not have fallen at all, whereas the Apostle had just been repre- 
senting that they had fallen—it is to be considered that St Paul 
does not mean to deny the possibility of a good tree putting 
forth unprofitable shoots; the only inconceivable thing is that 
it should not produce any fruitful branches at all. The apostacy 
of many, therefore, nowise proves that all hope is given up for 
ever; rather generous branches must yet be put forth from the 
generous root. De Wette’s explanation, which makes é/Ze to 
denote the ideal theocracy, founded in the patriarchs, and 
xAddos, on the other hand, to mean the mere external relation 
to it, fleshly descent and outward membership—exactly coin- 
cides with our interpretation ; for outward membership is de- 


stood first, and éxaex% have followed. But, that St Paul should have intentionally 
chosen the one position in the first comparison, and the other in the second, is 
utterly unlikely, since his argument requires that the derivative should follow from 
the original, as existing before it. *Aaaex% means the first fruits which are conse- 
crated to the Lord, ¢¥eamua the dough which is prepared from them. Reiche tells 
us that we nowhere read of dough being prepared from the first fruits, but it is not 
necessary that a thing which is understood as a matter of course should be specially 
related. If St Paul had wished to express the other idea, he would have had to 


BAY, £1 38 7d Pigaux dysov, xa 6 eros. Moreover, the distinction altogether is of later 
origin, Comp. Winer’s Real-lexicon in ve. 
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signed to include an invitation to enter into that which is 
inward also. 

Ver. 17, 18. The figure of the tree, which has been chosen, is 
more exactly defined by its being characterized as a generous 
olive-tree. From this branches have been cut off—(the Apostle 
gently speaks of them as siés, whereas he might have styled them 
the greatest part); and instead of these, wild olive-branches have 
been grafted into the generous parent-stock. St Paul, of course, 
means by this the children of Japheth who dwell in the tents of 
Shem, and who are thus, consequently, admonished to preserve 
a humble consciousness of this benefit as a favour shown to them. 
The circumstance that St Paul makes choice of the olive-tree 
for the illustration of his idea, while our Lord chooses the vine, 
arises from the character of the former tree; its aérns is sym- 
bolical of the spiritual fulness of Israel. Hence the holy anoint- 
ing-oil (Exod. xxv. 6, xxx. 31, xxxvii. 29) was a symbol of being 
filled with the Spirit. And whereas, according to the image in 
this place, the wild branches are engrafted into the generous 
tree, reversing the usual process by which good branches are 
grafted into wild trees—we are informed by both ancient and 
modern writers that such a process is practicable in this very 
tree, the olive, and is often practised in the East—a circum- 
stance which is fully sufficient to account for the representation 
in the text. (Comp. Columella de Re Rust. v. 9; Palladius de 
Insit. xiv. 53; Schulz, Leit. des Héchsten, vol. v. p. 38.) Still 
the main idea in these verses—the engrafting namely—has itself 
an appearance of difficulty. What. is the idea which it is intended 
to express when the figure is explained? The converted Gen- 
tiles will after all not become Jews, as might be said of a prose- 
lyte [to Judaism], inasmuch as he is quite absorbed into the 
nationality of the Jews, and joins them in their manners and 
way of life. Still, it is said that the Gentile Christian is grafted _ 
not only into the root, but into the very branches which are cut 
off (gy airots). These words are by no means to be considered 
pleonastic, but denote the place where the branches grew on to 
the tree, the wound (as it were) which was produced by their 
removal, and into which the Gentiles are engrafted. The 
Apostle’s whole representation of the case can only be under- 
stood by premising the following fundamental ideas. St Paul 


conceives of the true Israel, 1. e., the community of all true be- 
2h od 
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lievers—as an articulate organization which has in it its own pro- 
per life. Whoever does not stand in connexion with this body 
has no share in the life which animates it. Now, this organi- 
zation has been developed from Abraham, as the Father of 
the Faithful (Rom. iv.), until Christ, who was, in his humanity, 
the absolutely perfect fruit of this organization; its influence 
did not extend beyond the bounds of the fleshly Israel, inas- 
much as the Gentiles whom it received into itself were always 
proportionately few, and these, moreover, became at the same 
time nationally Jews. But with the appearance of Christ arrived 
the hour of salvation, and at the same time of judgment on the 
fleshly Israel; the power of life in this holy self-contained 
organization broke forth, attracted the kindred natures in the 
physical Israel, and repelled the uncongenial multitude. As the 
latter preponderated, and formed, properly speaking, the mass 
of the nation, the physical Israel now ceased to be the centre of 
that spiritual organization, the true Israel. The Gentile world 
now became this centre, and the gaps left by the unfaithful 
members of the fleshly Israel were filled up by the faithful Gen- 
tiles. We must, therefore, consider the idea—that if members 
in this organization fall away, others must fill the gap,—as the 
basis of the argument. This is typically shown in the body of 
the Apostles; when Judas had fallen out of it, his place was 
filled, another was to take his bishopric (comp. note on Acts 1. 
20). This idea leads us to apprehend the powerful realistic 
manner in which St Paul conceives of this spiritual body, which 
is no other than the true éxxAnoia, extending through all man- 
kind—the new man coming into being within the great old-man 
of the human race, who was even from the beginning filled with 
the breath of the Eternal Word, although it was not until the 
fulness of time (Gal. iv. 4) that this Word personally incorporated 
Himself in it,* and so brought him to the knowledge of himself. 

’ AypizAasos is less usual than the feminine form aypié).cia; xaA- 
AeAass, Ver. 24, is its opposite. “Eyxevrp/Cew, to insert into any- 
thing by pricking, from xévrpo, Acts ix. 5. Karaxavyécbar here 
means selfish exultation over another, as opposed to the humble 
consciousness that whatever has been received is of grace, E/ 
in ver. 18 requires us to supply “ then know—then thou must 
know. ; 


® . * 2 ’ . . 
{ Derselben fem, seemingly the ixxAngia,, or perhaps Menschheit, mankind. ] 
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Ver. 19-22. Notwithstanding that the Apostle’s statement 
appears in certain parts to subject everything to a rigid neces- 
sity; yet other passages, on the other hand, clearly show how 
firmly he at the same time holds free-will; and to this latter 
class the following verses belong. He reminds the Gentiles of 
the possibility of their falling away, and of the restoration of 
the people of Israel. St Paul, therefore, is far from teaching a 
doctrine of irresistible grace. It is, indeed, through God alone 
—as well through His election as through His operation—that 
the good man does any good thing; but yet he retains the 
power of resistance as long as he lives on earth; hence the con- 
tinual possibility of falling away. And, on the other hand, the 
worst of men, so long as he sojourns in the body, retains the 
possibility of ceasing from his resistance, and hence the continual 
possibility of conversion. God, indeed, knows the event before- 
hand, but he knows it precisely as one that is brought about 
through the free-will of the individuals. This possibility St 
Paul states in the passage following; and we must acknowledge 
in consequence the possibility that the candlestick of the Gen- 
tiles might be removed. History presents us with partial ap- 
pearances of this kind, especially in the Eastern Church; but, 
according to ver. 25, it is not to be conceived that, as to the 
Gentiles as a whole, this possibility should ever be realised.* 

In ver. 20, faith and unbelief are specified as the tempers 
which fundamentally determine the mind, by which the man 
stands or falls. The former means, as it always does, the inward 
openness to receive the influences of a higher world; the latter, 
the self-sufficient self-isolation and limitation to its own powers, 
which consequently cannot lead to anything above itself. ‘ry. 
Aoppovelv is again found in] Tim. vi.17,and is the opposite to gofe7s- 
os, Which is not meant to denote a slavish fear, but a tender 
carefulness—not a fear of God, but a fear for God and His cause, 
a fear of one’s-self and sin. In ver. 21, poPotjzas is to be supplied 
before 44 rw. The received text has g¢/onras, which is indeed more 

* The pdkoveuta of the well-known fanatical preacher, Irving, in London, hold 
that the whole Gentile Church has already become apostate, and that now, at the 
end of the development of the Church, a Jewish Church will again be formed... This 
idea, however, has evidently no foundation in Scripture, and must, therefore, be 
reckoned among the many errors of that party. It may, however, not impossibly 
be in the scheme of Divine Providence, that in the last days a Jewish Church 
may again arise, by the side of the Gentile Church, as was the case in the apostolic 
age. 
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suitable than ge/seras to the usual construction of 4 zws; there 
is, however, no lack of examples of the construction with the in- 
dicative also (comp. Winer’s Gr. p. 471). In ver. 22 the meaning 
of dxorouia is sufficiently determined by the opposite, xpnorérns3 
it is equivalent to 674, but is preferred on account of the figure 
of the cut-off branches. By 2a éaeins it is not intended to 
ascribe to man an independent power of action of his own, as if 
without the help of grace he could preserve himself from falling 
away by his own strength and faithfulness; but +7 ziorer is to be 
understood (comp. ver. 23), and it is intended to signify the con- 
tinual preservation of the receptivity for that grace which pro- 
tects from falling away. “Eze/ else, otherwise, as in ver. 6. 

Ver. 23, 24. The possibility of the restoration of rejected 
Israel is now placed by the side of the possible apostacy of the 
Gentiles; the condition of it is, that they no longer continue to 
resist the divine grace, by which resistance the omnipotence of 
God itself is hindered, inasmuch as it cannot be His will to put 
constraint on a being which was created free. The whole, how- 
ever, continues thus far to be on the footing of a hypothesis, as 
it is not until ver. 25, 26, that the certainty of such a restoration 
is expressed; further observations on this idea are therefore re- 
served for the following verses. 

In ver. 23, duvards x 7. A. denotes the divine omnipotence, 
which, however, is never to be thought of as separate from wis- 
dom; hence God cannot again engraft those who continue in 
amoria, since His wisdom does not admit of His willing it. The 
opposition of xard giow and waupé uo must by no means be re- 
garded as an unmeaning part of the image; rather it has the 
important signification that the Jews, considered as a people, 
have in their whole tendency and qualifications, a higher call 
than all other nations to employ themselves on the things of 
God. This calling of theirs is not taken away by their unfaith- 
fulness, but only suspended; the consciousness of it, conse- 
quently, can very easily be re-awakened in them, while a very 
long time was required to bring the Gentile world into its pro- 
per relation to the divine ordinances of salvation. 

Ver. 25, 26. In order, then, to bring the Gentile Christians, 
whom he seems in this place to regard exclusively (or quite pre- 
dominantly in the Roman Church, to the proper estimate of their 
position (iva wi fre wap savro7s opévyzor), the Apostle points with 
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prophetic emphasis (03 daw twas dyvoew, comp. note on 1. 13), to 
the mystery of Israel’s restoration, when +d Apap raw edvav 
shall have first come in (to the community of the faithful, or of 
the kingdom of God). That this remarkable passage contains 
a prophecy, properly so called, respecting the people of Israel, 
is acknowledged by the great majority of expositors, both 
ancient and modern; and the context so positively requires us 
to understand Israelites after the flesh, that a different interpre- 
tation of the passage will never be able to gain a permanent 
footing. It was only from a mistaken opposition to the Jews, 
and from apprehensions of fanatical abuse of the passage, that 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, and Jerome, long ago, and in later days 
the reformers especially, were led to explain the Apostle’s words 
as relating to the spiritual Israel. The correct application, how- 
ever, was again established as early as Beza in the reformed* 
Church, and in the Lutheran by Calixtus and Spener. How 
forced the sense of the words is, according to that interpretation 
which refers them to the spiritual Israel, is apparent from the 
translation of the passage to which this leads, Israel has been 
in part affected with hardness, throughout the whole time that 
(dszpig 05) the fulness of the Gentiles is entering into the kingdom 
of God, i. e., while the Gentiles are entering in a body, individual 
Jews only will become Christians ; there is no help to be expected 
for the Jewish people as a whole.t) But then (viz., when all 
the Gentiles shall have entered), will the whole spiritual Israel, 
made up of Jews and Gentiles, be blessed. The utter irrelevancy 
of this last sentence must be apparent to every one; it is only 
when applied to the fleshly Israel that it acquires a meaning. 
Ammon, Reiche, and Kéllner acknowledge this, indeed, but 
suppose that the prophecy has remained unfulfilled; { as if the 
history of the people of Israel to this day did not preach aloud 
that it is yet to receive its fulfilment. Benecke, without any 
eround, transfers this fulfilment wholly into the next world; the 

* [7. e., Calvinistic.] 

+ The positiveness with which Luther asserts the impossibility of the conversion 
of the Jews is remarkable. He says, among other things :—“ A Jewish heart is 
so stock-stone-devil-iron-hard, that in nowise can it be moved; they are young 
devils, damned to hell ; to convert these devil’s-brats (as some fondly ween out of 
the Epistle to the Romans), is impossible.” From this, as from other expressions, 
it is manifest that the knowledge of the last events of the world’s history was a 


province closed against the great Reformer. 
+ [i. e., apparently, that it is utterly void. ] 
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portion of truth which may lie in this idea will forthwith come 
out more distinctly. The first question which occurs, on our at- 
tempting to ascertain more exactly the sense of this remarkable 
prophetic expression, is—what does the Apostle wish to be un- 
derstood by és *Iopa4x?2 Does he mean all the individuals who 
ever belonged to the fleshly Israel? and consequently among 
them, Judas Iscariot, Absalom, and all the cut-off branches ? 
It might seem so, according to vers. 15 and 23, where the pos- 
sibility of engrafting is declared with respect to those who have 
been cut off, 7. ¢., the reprobate. This is also strongly favoured 
by ver. 11, where it is expressly stated that the design was not 
that they should utterly fall, but that they should be stirred to 
emulation. Still, the x¢xso only means the Jews regarded as 
a whole, in opposition to the Gentiles, but not the single indi- 
viduals of the nation who had contracted especial guilt. If all 
individuals were one day to be made blessed, there would, as 
has been remarked already, be an inward untruth in St Paul’s 
grief (ix. 8); and so too in the separation between the spiritual 
and the fleshly Israel (ix. 6), since in that case the whole of 
Israel would be spiritual, only that this character would not be 
developed in some until a later time. Or (2), does wig “Iopanr 
signify only those Jews who live in the last days, so that we 
must suppose all earlier generations of the people of Israel ex- 
cluded from bliss? If so, the history of Israel since Christ’s 
coming would be like the forty years in the wilderness, only that, 
as the space of time is greater, the repetition also would be on a 
larger scale. In the one case, it was necessary that the old 
generation should utterly die out, in order to make room for a 
new; in this case, it would be necessary that a whole series of 
generations should die off, in order more and more to gather to- 
gether the scattered seeds of a better life, and at length to ex- 
hibit them united in the last generation, as in a matured fruit. 
In like manner, as we see in the patriarchs of the nation, that 
of Abraham’s descendants his son Isaac alone (and not Ishmael) 
could be regarded as the transmitter of the holy life, and of 
Isaac’s in turn, only his son Jacob, not Esau; while, on the 
other hand, of Jacob’s, all his twelve sons form the pillars of 
Israel. But the Christian spirit is opposed to this representa- 
tion, on the ground that, according to it, the one saved genera- 
tion would not stand in any proportion to the many who 
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perished, while yet the loss of salvation would not appear as 
caused by any personal guilt of the latter, by their resistance to 
grace. Rather the Apostle unquestionably means, that the 
AsTuwa nar’ Exdoyiy yepiros (xi. 5), is to be conceived of as existing 
in the nation at every period of time. Israel would have ceased 
to be Israel if this had been utterly wanting in any generation. 
Consequently, we can only understand the prophecy in such a 
sense that all those members of the Israelitish people who ever 
belonged to the true Acjuua attain owrnpia; at the end of the 
world, assuredly, the people will enter in a mass into the king- 
dom of God, but even then too there will be no want of such 
individuals as are Israelites after the flesh only. But all the 
better persons of the earlier generations, who remained in 
ignorance of Christ without guilt of their own, and yet led their 
lives in sincere fulfilment of the law, true repentance, and firm 
faith in the Messiah, whom they had been taught to look for— 
(as is doubtless to be supposed of many Jews in all ages)—these 
will be dealt with like those who lived before the coming of 
Christ, and who learn in the next life to know that which here 
they knew not; in like manner as pious heathens also, who here 
had no means of becoming acquainted with Christ, will there 
find a possibility of laying hold on Him as their Saviour. Thus 
the fulfilment of the prophecy is of a truth to be partly placed 
in the next world, and this is the truth which is contained in 
Benecke's view. And in this sense St Paul could with propriety 
speak of és "Iepu7a, since those who forfeit salvation do not 
really belong at all to the Israel of God. (ix. 6.) It is indeed 
certain that the Apostle did not imagine the fulfilment of this 
prophecy to be so distant as experience has shown it to be; still, 
it has been already observed (on ver. 14) that neither did St 
Paul conceive it to be quite close at hand, as if it might take 
place in his own lifetime ; he did not know the time of Christ’s 
second coming (Acts i. 7), but hoped that that which he longed 
for would soon come to pass. ‘The greater or less length of the 
interval, however, does not in any way affect the substance of 
the view; if there were but a single generation between, still 
the question always arises how this is to be regarded; and it 
eannot be answered otherwise than as it has been, since there is 
nothing to warrant us in supposing that the generation either 
attains salvation without exception or perishes without excep- 
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tion. The expression dps 03, consequently, is meant merely to 
indicate the term at which the cwrzpia of Israel will come to pass, 
without more particularly defining the time. The <ioépeodos of 
the rAnpamn riv ébvev (viz, eis viv Bacrds/av rod Oeod), 1s, however, 
no less a difficulty than the definition of xés *lopana. Are we, 
by this phrase, to understand all Gentiles who ever lived or 
will live, without exception ?* This, again, cannot possibly be 
the Apostle’s meaning, since in chap. i. he had represented them 
as so deeply sunk, and nowhere intimates that all will allow 
themselves to be brought to repentance. Or is it only all’ the 
Gentiles who shall be alive at the time of Christ’s second com- 
ing? Ifso, how should the better-minded of the earlier heathens 
(ii. 14, 26, 27) have offended, who, without guilt of their own, 
knew nothing of the way of salvation? And how can we recon- 
cile with this the statement, which is continually repeated in 
Scripture (comp. on St Matt. xxiv.), that just at the time of the 
second advent, sin will be exceedingly powerful among men? 
That every individual should be won to the truth by the preach- , 
ing of the gospel among the Gentiles, is in itself unlikely, and 
contradicts Scripture, which represents the gospel as preached 
to them for a witness unto them. (Matt. xxiv. 14.) The elect 
among the Gentiles, therefore, can alone be meant. But why 
does St Paul choose for this meaning the word sAjpuye, which 
may also signify the whole aggregate body? (Comp. on ver. 12.) 
It is in order that here again he may hold fast the idea of the 
supplying of a deficiency.+ The gap caused by the unfaithful- 
ness of many Israelites will be filled up by a corresponding 
number of the Gentiles, who enter on the higher calling of those 
who have fallen out from their places. In God’s kingdom, all 
is rule and order; and thus even the number of His saints is 
counted! (1 Cor. xiv. 33.) The explanation of ver. 32 will 
show that that verse may be reconciled with this interpretation. 
Mvorjpsov does not mean something which in itself cannot be 
known, but something which (as being the free counsel of God) 


* According to Rev. xx. 8, there are still heathens even in the kingdom of God, 
who are led astray by Gog and Magog; thus all heathens cannot become Christians. 

+ It is similarly taken by Bengel, who rightly renders it supplementum. So, too, 
Stier, who refers to John x. 16, xi. 52 ; and remarks that the conversion of the 
Gentiles will not fully flourish until forwarded by the activity of the converted 
Israelites. (Comp. Isa. ii. 3, Ixvi. 19, seqq. ; Zechar. viii 20, seqq.; Mie. v. 6.) 
Compare, also, Justin Martyr, Apol. ii. p. 82, ed. Syiburg., who in like manner ex- 
presses the idea of a number of the Gentiles which is to be filled up by degrees. 
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cannot be discovered by man. In like manner, the ealling of 
the Gentiles is also called wverfpiov. (1 Cor. xv. 51; Ephes. i. 
9, iil, 3.)—Tlaé taurg gpémmos evs answers to ya DOIN (Prov. 
iii. 7.) The zépwors (comp. on ver. 7) here appears in so far as 
an act of grace, as it withdraws the knowledge from the people 
until the suitable moment for their conversion. Ifthe Jews had 
resisted salvation with their eyes open, their guilt would have 
been far greater than in the actual case. “Axpis ob can, of 
course, signify only the term, until the entrance of the Gentiles 
shall be complete, not the duration of their entering through 
allages. "Awd qépous is not to be joined with zwpass, as if the 
hardening were partial, but with Tsrael; as many Jews became 
believersy this addition was necessary. Gléckler is mistaken in 
his interpretation of the passage—“ Hardening came on the 
people of Israel from a portion of it;” viz., from those who 
lived in our Lord’s day—(i.e., a part brought guilt on the 
whole); ard «pos must be the opposite to r&s “Lopa%r.— Oru 
is to be taken as meaning “Such circumstances having arisen.” 
Ver. 26, 27. For the confirmation of the hope which he had 
expressed, St Paul now again refers to a prophecy of the Old 
Testament. He quotes freely, from memory, and thus, as he 
had before done, mixes up two passages (Isaiah lix. 20 and 
xxvii. 9). Hence no stress is to be laid on the variations from 
the original and the LXX. The Apostle was concerned only 
with the leading idea, that, according to the Old Testament, a 
deliverance is to be expected for Israel—an idea which is in- 
deed expressed in both passages. That St Paul regards Christ 
* alone as the person who accomplishes this deliverance of Israel, 
and does not suppose (as some enthusiasts have fancied) that 
at the end of time a further special Redeemer is to come for 
Israel,—this point requires no proof. The circumstance that 
here His coming is represented as future, whereas Jesus had 
‘already performed His work at the time when St Paul wrote, 
is easily explained by considering that the intention is hereby 
to express that the experience of this redemption through 
Christ, before which it cannot be said to have acquired its 
reality for them, is future for the Israelites. 

Instead of éx xdv, the LXX. have ‘exey siév, from the He- 
brew yd, St Paul probably had in his mind such passages 
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as Ps. xiv. 7, where yyy is found. The title guéwevos answers 
to bysjy, a well-known Jewish designation of the Messiah, 


which is the same in idea with owr4p.—Asadqun rap eyo points 
to the fact that the covenant proceeds from God, and is founded 
in His grace. 

Ver. 28, 29. After this full statement, the Apostle is now 
able to recur to the fundamental idea, that the Israelites, con- 
sequently, although by resistance to the gospel they had put 
themselves into a position of enmity, must yet ever continue to 
be regarded as friends by the believer, for the sake of their 
fathers, in whom they were called—a relation which cannot 
be done away with by their unfaithfulness. In these verses 
there is an opposition between sdoyyrsov and éxroyf, and again, 
between 6/ tua and bic rods rarépas. The former of these op- 
positions is, of course, to be so understood, that the gospel is 
taken in connexion with the resistance to it’ which proceeds 
from the Jews, and the éxaoyq with the grace of God which 
keeps them upright. In the word 64, the signification “ with 
respect to,” is primarily to be kept to. The ue, consequently, 
are 10 be conceived of as Gentiles, the fathers as the true 
Israel, so that in these words are signified the two divisions of 
mankind according to the fundamental idea of the Theocracy. 
But when the election is traced back to the fathers, the idea 
comes out that the posterity are regarded as included in the 
ancestors. (Comp. the more particular remarks in note on 
Rom. v. 12; Heb. vii. 9.) If the individuals were absolutely 
isolated, the children would have no connexion with the fathers. 
The important point in these verses, however, is the question — 
whether here (ver. 29) the doctrine of gratia trresistibilis do 
not appear to be expressed. We must, indeed, allow that Holy 
Scripture does not contain any passage from which that doc- 
trine might be deduced with greater plausibility than from 
this, taken in combination with ver. 32. But even here it is 
easy to show the unsafeness of such an inference. The divine 
xrjors 18 not to be thought of except as united with God’s 
omniscience, by which He knows the non-resistance of the 
elect; He does not, therefore, force the resisting will, since 
there is no such will, but he does according to His pleasure in 
those hearts which give themselves up to Him. But if it 
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should be said that there is in all men a certain resistance to 
grace, forasmuch as they are sinful beings, and therefore it can 
only be the power of grace that overcomes this resistance in 
the elect; that hence, we must either suppose, if there be 
any eternal damnation, that God by a decree does not suffer 
grace to become powerful enough in the damned to overcome 
their resistance, or else we niust suppose an universal restora- 
tion, as many of the later writers have been led by ver. 32 to 
imagine; but that, in any case, the Divine grace is to be con- 
ceived of as irresistible, since it is the working of the Almighty; 
—if, I say, such a conclusion were proposed, it may be met as 
follows, from a scriptural point of view and on scriptural prin- 
ciples. The Almighty and All-wise God, who has once created 
man with a capacity of resisting His will, cannot contradict 
Himself, as would be the case if He wished to force the resist- 
ing will of the creature to a conformity with His own. Hence 
results the operation of grace for every man according to the 
measure of the position in which he stands, so that there 
always remains for every one a possibility of resisting the oper- 
ations of grace which come to him. This agency of God is in 
the passage under consideration understood only in combination 
with His omnisctence, by means of which God knows from 
everlasting those individuals who compose the true Israel as 
persons who do not hinder the power of creative grace which 
visits them. 

The yuplowara are the several manifestations of xdpis, which 
word would suit the place equally well; we are, of course, not to 
think of the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit. Kjois, on 
the other hand, is the Divine agency by which the grace which 
dwells eternally in God visits man in time. And from this re- 
lation of the two expressions, the circumstance that xAjors 
stands second is to be explained; if the extraordinary gifts of 
the Holy Ghost were meant, xA7ors must of course stand first. 
The only other passage of the New Testament where the form 
dueropernros is found is 2 Cor. vii. 10. In profane Greek it is 
of very frequent occurrence. 

Ver. 30, 31. The general principle which has just been 
declared is now established equally with respect to Gentiles 
(who are again exclusively and expressly addressed), and Jews, 
so that the divine grace forms the Israel of God alike from 
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Jews and Gentiles. But if the unbelief of the Jews was the 
occasion of the calling of the Gentiles, it yet will not in turn 
be the apostacy of the Gentiles that is to cause the restoration 
of Jews; for an universal falling away of the Gentile world is, 
according to ver. 25, inconceivable ; but, on the contrary, the 
Gentile world’s experience of God’s mercy will soften the heart 
of Israel also to emulation of its*example. (Comp. on x. 19, 
xi. 14.) 

In aqeideiy and aaeide, the notions of disobedience and wn- 
belief interpenetrate each other; the latter is properly the 
deviation from true obedience towards God.* The dative, 77 
dreide/g, is naturally to be taken in the sense of “by occasion of 
their unbelief.” The attempt to connect dmerépp 2rze with 4zi- 
énouy is quite inadmissible, if there were no other reason than 
that the unbelief of the Jews did not follow but preceded the 
reception of the Gentiles. In ver. 31, iwerépyp édze is to be taken 
passively “through God’s showing yow mercy,’ not actively 
“through your practising mercy.” For, according to ver. 11, 
St Paul means to say, ‘ Your reception is intended to provoke 
Israel to jealousy, in order that it also may lay hold on the 
salvation which is in Christ.” The insertion of viv or vorepoy 
before Aendaior is a mere correction of the transcribers, which 
varied according as they imagined the future conversion of the 
Jews to be nearly or more remote. 

Ver. 32. The whole statement is at length concluded with a 
deeply significant declaration, in which the whole history of the 
world is represented as the act of God, without prejudice to the 
freedom of man. Sin itself must become a foil to that which is 
good and beautiful; it turns love into grace, and grace into 
mercy. Sin (in its outward determinate form), no less than 
mercy—all is the act of God, the All-sufficient. The limits, 
however, which in the Apostle’s mind are set to this sublime 
declaration, are exceeded by those among the later interpreters 
(especially Reiche, Kéllner, and Gléckler), who understand the 

“ St Paul does not intend, in this place, to treat of the origin of unbelief among 
the heathen, but only of the fact. Hence, there was no need for Bengel’s obser- 
vation, “ Incredulitas cadit etiam in eos qui ipsi non audivere verbum Dei; quia 


tamen primitus id in patriarchis, Adamo, Noacho, susceperant.” It is simpler 


Y aes that, as through their fall in Adam they were sinners, so, too, were they un- 
elievers. 


+ [The German has “ in order that you also, ete.,” which does not appear to 
make sense. ] 
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words of révres to relate to all individuals of the Jews and Gen- 
tiles. This word stands in direct contradiction to the plain 
statements of St Paul, that all are not the children of faith (ix. 
6); moreover, the article before rdévrec* forbids us to suppose 
so, showing, as it does, that we are not to think of the absolute 
total of the individuals who compose mankind, but of that 
ageregate of the elect among Jews and Gentiles, which had 
previously been indicated. And lastly, the words, iva rods révras 
2aefon ought in any case to be understood as signifying the divine 
purpose only, like other passages which declare the universality 
of grace (1 Tim. ii. 4; 2 Pet. iii, 9; 1 John ii. 2), without giving 
us to suppose that this purpose takes effect in the case of every 
individual. Since, then, St Paul teaches in the strongest terms 
that salvation is not in fact attained by every individual of man- 
kind (2 Thess. i. 9), the interpretation of this passage which has 
been noticed, can only be regarded as erroneous. Stier, among 
later writers, rightly declares himself to the same effect. The 
parallel passage, Gal. iii. 22, speaks decidedly in favour of our 
interpretation. It is there said, owéxreoey 4 ypapn ra whyr a 
bard ccepriav, iva n erayyerin en Tiorews "Inood Xpiorod d0bf rors 
xiorevouces Thus, although the Apostle had in the former 
part of the verse taken a more extensive conception of the 
whole, so that even the zr/ois may be understood as compre- 
hended in it,+ still in the latter part he restricts the salvation 
to those who believe; but that all the individuals of mankind, 
without exception, will believe, is assuredly not St Paul’s mean- 
ing, since in 2 Thess. iii. 2 he says expressly, od yap révraw 7 
ciortz, and in 2 Tim. iii. 1, seqq., he particularly describes the 
manner in which very many give themselves wholly up to sin, 
and fall away again from the faith which they had acknow- 
ledged. 

The expression ovyxAsiew is based on the metaphor of a prison, 
in which those whose guilt is alike are shut up together. In eis 


* Comp. the commentary on John xii. 32. I would remark, further, that in the 
exposition of that passage I have not given prominence to the circumstance that 
there too it is the purpose and not the effect that is spoken of. We may say that in 
that place the subject is the universality of the operations of grace, but not the 
blessedness of all; 2. e., not the actual result. 

+ D.and E. read r& révre, and F.G. read wxdévre in Kom. xi. 32 also, but these 
variations are seemingly to be regarded only as corrections from Gal. iii. 22, which 
passage, as being an important parallel, might easily influence the text of the 
other. 
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aaeiderey is signified as the element to which men are thereby mado 
over; while in Gal. ili. 22, iv) dwapriav denotes sin as the hard 
master, to whose service sinners must be subject. The whole 
passage, however, represents God, not as the author of sin, 
through whose influence and counsel it is generated, but as one 
who distributes in equal measures the evil which has been gene- 
rated by the misused free-will of the creature, in order to afford 
a possibility of salvation to all who do not resist. 

Ver. 33. This whole contemplation of the wonderful ways 
of the Lord, who knows how to gather His flock unto Himself 
out of all languages, kindreds, and tongues, was assuredly fitted 
to excite a feeling of amazement and admiration.* To this 
feeling, then, the Apostle gives vent in an exclamation which is 
indeed short but deeply felt, and full of great ideas. If, how- 
ever, Pddos rrobrov be taken as one notion (according to the usual 
explanation), then that very attribute of God is wanting which, 
from the context, we must expect to find mentioned before all 
others—the attribute of compassionate love. There is some- 
thing so distressing in this want, that we decide with Glockler 
in favour of understanding sodros to mean riches of mercy—of 
love. In this there is no difficulty whatever, since St Paul speaks 
directly of rdctrog Xpiorod (Eph. iii. 8; Phil. iv. 19), which can 
only be understood of His grace; and since, besides, in the idea 
of love there is involved an intimation of its overflowing, rich 
character, which establishes a natural connexion between love 
and spiritual riches. Add to this, that the clauses which follow 
correspond exactly, in a reversed order, to the three attributes. 
The words ag dveSepedynra xr. A. refer to yraois; rig yep eyva x. 5. A. 
to copia; and lastly, ris xpofdwxev airg to the mere grace, which 
gives where there is no desert. Nay, further, in ver. 36, the 
three prepositions ¢£, dé, and «is point back to the three 
characteristics mentioned in ver. 33. Reiche’sremark, that if 
three genitives were to be connected with dos, there ought 
also to be xa! before xActrov, or that which stands before copings 
should be wanting, is insignificant. For, to say nothing of the 


* This bold and powerful flight seems, however, to have a foundation only on 
the supposition of an entire restoration. If only some, or but a few in all, are 
blessed, how is God’s wisdom to become manifest in the result? but if all become 
blessed, without prejudice to free-will and justice, this, assuredly, appears as a 
miracle of God. The doctrine of a restoration has very many passages of St Paul’s 
epistles apparently in its favour. 
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fact that the x«/ before osgias is wanting in some MSS., we have 
no ground for supposing that there must necessarily have been a 
triple xa in this place; it would be necessary only if it had the 
sense of as well. . . as also; but here we may take it as merely 
a connecting particle, like the Hebrew 4, so that the passage 


resembles Matt. xxvi. 59, Eph. iv. 6. 

Sogi« is God’s knowledge of the purposes, yvaois His know- 
ledge of the nature of things. ’AvsEepetvnrog is not found else- 
where in the New Testament, but Aquila uses it, Prov. xxv. 3, 
for TTT PS: ’ AveEyviaoros Occurs again, Eph. ii. 8, and in the 
LXX. version of Job v. 9, ix. 10. Kpfwara and ééo/ signify the 
utterances of God’s will in as far as they give things their 
nature and subsistence, while in ver. 34 is described the agency 
of God in determining ends. 

Ver. 34, 35. The Apostle enlarges on the unsearchableness 
of God in words taken from the Old Testament (Is. xl. 13; Job 
xli. 2). The meaning of course is only that no creature can 
penetrate into the counsel of God; but, doubtless, God Himself 
may, by revelation of Himself, give glimpses into His ways. 
The words rig rpoédwxev air@, however, are in every respect to be 
taken absolutely, inasmuch as the giving powers of the creature 
are themselves only derivative; the creature has nothing of its 
own but what is evil. God’s gift is always a grace, for it can 
never be deserved. 

The passage, Job xli. 2, is in the LXX. xli, 11, and runs thus 
—sie dyriorncercus [ol xa) verojever. In the Hebrew, on the other 
hand, it is pout SION D> which exactly agrees with the 
sense of St Paul’s words. ‘Perhaps, therefore, the Apostle trans- 
lated immediately from the original. In the Alexandrian MS. 
of the LXX., the words are placed at Is. xl. 14, but as they are 
there altogether wanting in the Hebrew, they must, no doubt, 
have been written by some copyist in the margin of xl. 13, and 
so have found their way into the text of some MSS. 

Ver. 36. St Paul at length closes his great doctrinal investi- 
gation with a doxology, in which God is described as embracing 
all things*—as the beginning, middle, and end of all things, 
and, consequently, of the believing Israel as a whole, and of 
every individual. That these references are what is intended by 


* Tholuck aptly compares with this Dante’s address to God—* Thou in whom 
all good things begin and end !” 
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the prepositions 2%, dé, and «ic, is no longer questioned by later 
writers. But, on the other hand, they continue blind to the fact 
that these references also express the relation of Father, Son, 
and Spirit. In an exactly similar way it is said of God, Eph. 
iv. 6, 6 ga} advan xa) 61a révrav, nal 2v eto. Of the Father as 
the source of all being, éx or iva is always used in the New Testa- 
ment, and éa/ with respect to His absolute power; of the Son, 
always 6d, as the Revealer of the Father, the organ of His 
agency (comp. on John i. 3); of the Spirit, e/c, inasmuch as Ie is 
the End to which the divine agency leads, or @, inasmuch as 
He is the element which penetrates and supports all things. 
1 Cor. viii. 6 is decisive in favour of this interpretation; as there 
St Paul himself explains 2& of and 6/ od of the Father and the 
Son, and if so only by accident that he does not also mention 
the Holy Ghost. The only objection which might be advanced 
is, that the passages, thus understood, might favour Sabel- 
lianism. It is, indeed, unquestionable that the personality of 
Father, Son, and Spirit, cannot be deduced from these passages, 
which witness only to the unity of Essence; but if the person- 
ality be warranted elsewhere, such passages as these are no 
argument against it, affirming, as they do, nothing more than 
that one divine Being manifests itself as Father, Son, and Spirit. 
—Again, Col. i. 16 might seem to bear against our interpreta- 
tion, as there the predicates of the Spirit (<is and 2), although 
not those of the Father, are transferred to the Son. This, how- 
ever, may be got over by the consideration, that the agency of 
the Son and that of the Spirit are, in the New Testament, not 
unfrequently represented as blended together,—the Spirit re- 
ceives everything from the Son (John xvi. 14); hence also that 
which belongs to the Spirit may be ascribed to the Son, without 
our having any reason thence to conclude, that the difference of 
personalities in the Divine Being, as indicated by prepositions, 
is not to be maintained. . . . [dura sig abrdv might also be refer- 
red to the restoration of all things; but in this aphoristic clause 
there is not so much the declaration of a fact,—that all things 
shall be brought back,—as that all are designed to be brought 
back to Him; but whether all things have attained this destina- 
tion, this, it may be said, is a different question. Still, in this 
place, as in others, there is a very strong appearance in favour of 
the restoration. (Comp. the remarks on 1 Cor. xv. 26, seqq.) 
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PART IIL. 
(MUP 12KV 939 
THE ETHICAL EXPOSITION. 
SECTION Ye 
(XII. 1—XIIL 14.) 


EXHORTATIONS TO LOVE AND OBEDIENCE. 


The Apostle most suitably follows up his detailed doctrinal 
statement with an ethical part, as is the case in almost all his 
epistles. As blossom and fruit grow only from a sound root, 
so, too, it is only from faith in Christ, and in the redemption 
wrought by Him, that the true moral life proceeds. But from 
this faith it must indeed of necessity be produced, as surely as 

light and warmth must be diffused where there is fire. But if 
from this it should be argued that, therefore, there can be no 
need of particular moral admonitions, we should overlook the 
perverseness of human nature. If indeed the life of faith had 
its thoroughly right course in every individual, then, certainly, 
it would not be necessary to call attention particularly to the 
fruits which ought to proceed from it, even as there is no need 
of any special precautions in order to make a generous tree 
bring forth generous fruits. But in man, changeable as he is, 
the life has no such physically regulated course. The dis- 
ordered relations of head and heart often lead him to persuade 
himself that he has the life of faith, without really having it. 
Hence it is necessary to point to the fruits of faith, inasmuch 
as the defect of these is a decisive token of the defects of the 
inner man. The object of the ethical admonitions is not, 
therefore, immediately through them to produce fruit; for of 
this the law altogether is not capable, not even in its New 
Testament form. Still, neither is their object the purely nega- 
tive one of merely forming a mirror, in which the reader may 
be able to discern what he has not and is not. Rather the 
ethical admonitions of the New Testament have a positive cha- 
racter, which consists in this, that, although they do not work 


productively (which nothing can do but faith, or ae power of 
B 
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the Spirit accompanying the admonitions), yet they are meant 
to arouse the consciousness how far the power of faith must 
work into all circumstances of life, even the minutest. The ad- 
vanced members of the Church, therefore, and, above all, the 
Apostles, have to shew others the way how to attain, by degrees, 
to the estate of being penetrated on all sides by the Christian 
principle. . 

In the ethical development before us, we must first direct 
our view to the plan which the Apostle follows in it. For I 
can by no means accede to the assertion of the majority of ex- 
positors, that St Paul has no plan at all here, and merely strings 
his exhortations together without regard to order; rather we 
should adhere to the deep saying of Hamann: “ In the Bible 
there is the same regular disorder as in nature.”* In the first 
chapter of this portion, the Apostle starts from the idea which 
is the foundation of all Christian morality—an absolutely-em- 
bracing consecration of the whole life. This has humility for 
the principle which gives the tone to the inner man (xii. 3), 
and out of it are rightly shaped, first, the relation of the indi- 
vidual Christian to the Church of God on earth (xii. 4-13), 
according to faith (4-8), love (9-11), and hope (12, 13); and 
also, further, his relation to the world (xii, 14-21), inasmuch 
as the principle teaches him even to love and bless his enemies. 
And this general relation of the Christian to the world finds 
its especial application in his position towards the ruling power, 
which, as such, always stands without the Church, inasmuch as, 
from the character of the community, it can only represent 
the law and not the gospel. In submitting to the ruling power, 
therefore, the believer submits to the Divine law itself, and his. 
submission to both is equally without exception (xiii. 1-7). 
But, again, this obedience to the Divine ordinance has its root 
in nothing else than love, which is the fulfilling of the law, to 
which the time of the Messiah urgently warns us to devote our- 
selves, since now the night is past and the day has dawned; 
for which cause, also, the believer is bound to walk as a child 
of light, and has before him the task of quelling all the works 
of the flesh (xiii. 8-14). The Apostle takes this last turn with 

* Compare the Essay by Stier,—* Die geheimere Ordnung ” (in his “ Andeu- 
tungen fiir glaubiges Schriftverstindniss.” Kénigsberg, 1824, p. 83, seqq.), which 
well deserves a reading. 

t [‘‘ Is far spent.”—Eng. V.] 
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a prospective regard to what follows in ch. xiv., where he has 
to deal with-an error opposite to the indulgence of the flesh, 
viz., with erroneous asceticism. 


§ 17. oF Love. 
(XII. 1-21.) 


The Apostle sets out with the idea of an entire devotion, 7. e., 
offering up of one’s-self to God, as the fundamental moral prin- 
ciple of the Christian; (renunciation of vice being the funda- 
mental moral principle of the man who lives under the law). 
The motive of this is the mercy of God (manifested in Christ), 
which must call forth a return of love; and the devotion is re- 
presented as absolute, inasmuch as it extends even to the body 
—thus presupposing the devotion of spirit and soul. It is only 
in this absolute entireness that devotion to God has a meaning 
and significancy, or is a Awrpe/a Aoyixq; the Lord of all requires 
every man to give his all. 

The ody is immediately connected with xi. 36, but, in so far 
as this verse is a summing-up of the whole preceding deduction 
(especially from ix. 1), it is also connected with the whole of 
what precedes. 4a is not chosen because it suits better with 
the notion of a sacrifice, or even because it stands by synecdoche 
for the whole of man (according to the analogy of the Hebrew 
owy), but in order to extend the idea of the Christian sancti- 


fication even to the lowest power of human nature. In the 
idea of the sacrifice is indicated the spiritual priesthood of the 
Christian (comp. note on 1 Pet. i. 9), which has no relation to 
the outward Church, but rather to the inward life; the un- 
ceasing praying devotion of the faithful is the continual sacri- 
fice which they present to God. The predicates 2Zéou, ayia, and 
evaipeoros, characterize the nature of the Christian sacrifice; even 
the Old Testament required for sacrifice animals free from 
blemish (Lev. xxi. 20; Deut. v. 21); how much more must the 
New Testament require a pure mind! The epithet Zéou, how- 
ever, is peculiar. For every sacrifice only becomes what it is 
when the animal dies and sheds its blood; but the Christian 
life is an unceasing spiritual devotion of self, a living sacrifice 
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or self-offering. The only other place where Aoyinds Occurs iN 
the New Testament is 1 Pet. ii. 2. It is equivalent to «pos, 
which, however, is not found at all-in the New Testament,* 
although the substantive wi is the usual expression, and Aédyos 
does not occur as synonymous with vis. This service of God is 
here styled “reasonable,” as alone answering to its idea. 
The opposite to it is not that which is false (for the outward 
sacrifices of the O. T. were not false), but only that which is sub- 
ordinate; the O. T. institutions are sensible forms for the ideas. 
There is a hardness in the construction of the accus., as it does 
not suit well with ragasrijoo; it should have been @ éor1 Aoyimn 
Aarpela. : 

Ver. 2. The negative idea is opposed to the positive:—Be 
not conformed to this world, in which good and evil are min- 
gled, but form yourselves after the pattern of the absolutely 
pure heavenly world. The idea of man’s capability of forma- 
tion, the reception into his inward part of a holy or an unholy 
pattern is, according to scriptural principles, closely connected 
with the doctrine of the [divine] image, and of the essential 
character of the soul. The vx has no active, creative nature, 
but is passive in its character; it cannot of itself produce a 
form, a shaping of the being, but the influences which it re- 
ceives impress a form on it. It has, however, the power of 
warding off unholy agencies, and of giving itself up without 
reserve to those which are holy; and this self-abandonment is 
the way of sanctification. ‘ 

On aidy obros, comp. Comment. vol. i., p. 411, seqq.;t aay 
uerrwv, 1.€., odpdvog, is here to be understood as its opposite. 
SuoxnwariCestas is also found at 1 Pet. i. 14; its meaning is, to 
take the oyjua of something else. It is substantially equivalent 
with peraoppovodos; the latter expression, however, bears more 
on what is inward, while the former relates more to the outward 
part. “The dvanaivwss rod vos here denotes the progressively 
transforming operation in the believer. The vic itself is the 
first object of this operation; but from it as a beginning, the 
whole man, even to his body, is renewed. ‘Tit. iii. 5 is the only 
other place where the substantive. occurs; the verbs dvaxamow 
(2 Cor. iv. 6; Col. iii. 10) and cvaxoviZo (Heb. vi. 4-6) are more 


* The parallel youvéyws oceurs Mark xii. 34. 
+ i. 404 of Ed. 3; ii. 108 of the Translation. 
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frequent. The renewatis not different in kind from regeneration; 
the latter term, however, regards the matter more as an act, 
the former, more as a consequence of this act. Renewal coin- 
cides barly with sanctification—in which expression, also, the 
gradual prevalence of the new life is especially marked. In ¢is 
rd doxmcéZev it is signified that the natural man cannot truly 
prove the will of God; he is without the higher light and the 
delicacy of the moral feeling; he can, consequently, discern 
God’s will only in that which is most palpable.* 

The first particular to which the Apostle passes from speak- 
ing generally, is humility, the especially Christian virtue, the 
supporter of all the rest. Through this it is that each man 
acknowledges the place and the gift allotted to him,t and thus 
makes possible a joint operation of the whole. The Apostle 
utters this and the following exhortations, however, not as his 
personal good wishes, but by virtue of his apostolical authority; 
and this for the faithful alone, since it is only for the position 
of the life of faith that the instructions which follow are suitable. 
Where the principle itself is yet wanting, no directions can be 
given how it shall diffuse itself through and impregnate all the 
circumstances of life; or, at the utmost, they can only effect 
that which is all that the law altogether can effect—the know- 
ledge of sin. (Rom. iii. 20.) 

Xdpis denotes primarily the apostolic office, but of course in 
connexion with the gifts imparted for discharging it. The 
words ravr) r@ aves ev div are intended, unquestionably, to make 
the exhortation quite general; but the <a: év iui is meant to 
mark especially that the exhortation is addressed to believers, 
to members of the Church. ‘Yepppovetv == i-Lnroppovet, comp. Xi. 
20. In rad é de? ppovers, it is indicated that there is also a false 
humility, which will not own to itself what God has done. True 
humility is fully conscious of the grace which it has received, of 
the call which has been addressed to it, yet not as if this were 
anything of its own, but as of God. This true humility is the 
owppovely = re ota Qpovenv, the right and healthy view of ourselves 
and our position. God’s creation knows no absolute equality ; 

* Augustine aptly says: “ Tantum videmus quantum morimur huic saeculo; 
quantum autem huic vivimus, non videmus.” 

+ Reiche supposes that the Apostle is led away from the chief idea, humility, to 
a subsidiary consideration, the gifts 5 ; but the two subjects are most closely 


connected. It is precisely the consciousness of our own limited gifts that teaches 
the necessity of co-operation with others, who possess other gifts, 
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as among the angels there is subordination, so too in the Church 
of God the measure of faith, and consequently also the mea- 
sure of the Spirit, is variously dealt out. And this is not as if 
according to individual faithfulness, but according also to the 
free ordering of God. Tiers is here taken quite generally, as 
denoting the subjective disposition of soul, in which man is 
capable of receiving into himself the objective working of the 
Spirit—the grace spoken of in ver. 6. This expression érpov 
aicrews has, as is well known, given rise to the dogmatic term 
analogia fide; but it is needless to remark that the sense of 
the phrase is here quite different. On the trajection ixdorp 
ws comp. Winer’s Grammar, p. 508, seqq. 

Ver. 4, 5. After the figure of the human organization, the 
Apostle regards the faithful as an organized whole, in which the 
individuals as members, are mutually supplementary; the visible 
Church, therefore, like the invisible, cannot be conceived with- 
out members respectively leading and led; and hence follows 
the necessity of government for the visible Church. 

Comp. as to the figure of the oé« what is more particularly 
said at 1 Cor. xii.—As to 6 6: xaé’ sic, comp. on Mark xiv. 19, 
John viii. 9, where <is xa’ sig occurs, as here, in the sense of 
“each.” (Comp. Winer’s Gr., p. 227.) Every one is regarded 
as a collective notion, and is construed with the plural wéa,. 
In order to the completion of the parallel, there should imme- 
diately have been added—and these members have also diverse 
operations; but this is more fully set forth in ver. 6 and what 
follows. 

Ver. 6-8. Having hitherto regarded the persons themselves, 
as the members of the body of Christ, the Apostle in the sequel 
makes use of the figure in such a way as to represent the va- 
rious gifts of the Divine Spirit (who, if regarded in His opera- 
tion, is the same with grace), as giving the law to the various 
operation of the members. St Paul here only names some gifts 
by way of example—and indeed only three; while in | Cor. xii. 
7, seqq., 2 much greater number is reckoned up. To the Charis- 
mata properly so called—+. e., to the extraordinary and mira- 
culous gifts which were peculiar to the apostolic age—there are 
then added (ver. 8)-other points, which might either be taken 
as merely expressions of the three Charismata, or as appearances 
of the Christian life in general, such as are enumerated in the 
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8th and following verses. As expressions of the three Charis- 
mata, they might perhaps be taken in a reversed order, so that 
wapanxare should be applied to the dddoxaros, werndid6var to the 
dicnovos, xpoioraobas and émeci to the xpopqrns, with reference to the 
severe and to the gentle aspects of his office respectively. For in 
the three gifts there seems at the same time to predominate a 
reference to the three principal offices in the Church, inasmuch 
as the xpopjrns answers to the bishop, the d:déoxwAog to the priest, 
and the third gift to the d:déxovec. There seems, however, to be one 
objection to this supposition of the three gifts, viz., the «/rz before 
rapaxarév. But, as appears from the evidence of D.E.F.G., and 
other critical authorities, this is spurious, and has found its way 
into the text only from the analogy of the preceding éire 6 d:ddo- 
zay. St Paul knows nothing of a special Charisma of rapaxdAjors. 
. . . As to the structure of the sentence, Meyer would erro- . 
neously connect zyovres with Zowev (ver. 5); but the 6: of ver. 6, 
by which, in opposition to the already concluded sentence, ver. 
4, 5, the discourse is begun afresh, and carried onwards, is de- 
cidedly against this. Rather the sentence has something of an 
anacoluthon in it; the verb is wanting to ¢yovres, and the most 
natural words to supply would be—“ Let each use his gift ac- 
cording to its purpose.” Moreover, St Paul also leaves the 
accusative, and in ver. 7 puts the nominative, and the concrete 
instead of the abstract. It is, however, remarkable that, in the 
clause about prophecy, there is put, not, as in the case of other 
gifts, éy TH Tpoonreie, but xara riv dvaroyiav ris wiorews, Which is 
evidently synonymous with jérpov aiorews above, and, conse- 
quently, as being quite a general expression, would seem ap- 
plicable, not to the prophecy alone, but to all gifts. It is, 
indeed, impossible to draw from the iors any special and 
exclusive reference to prophesying, and therefore we must say 
that the Apostle, by an inexact way of expressing himself, 
especially connects with the chief Charisma, the general idea 
which is to be understood in the case of every gift, and thus 
comes to leave out év +7 xpogyreig. For ziorg is here, as in ver. 
3, the fundamental disposition of the soul, without which it is 
‘altogether impossible to conceive any working of the Spirit, and 
consequently also any gift in man. 

On zpognreia, the gift of teaching as to the things of God with 
full consciousness in the power of the Spirit; on draxévia = xu- 
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Bépunors, and on d:daoxar/a, comp. the more particular observa- 
tions at 1 Cor. xii. 28. ’Avadoy/a is not found elsewhere in the 
New Testament; in profane usage, it is especially employed of 
mathematical proportions. Here it answers to wérpoy, ver. 3. In 
ver. 8, arddrgjs excludes all mixture of purposes in giving; it 
ought to be the expression of pure benevolence, and it is only 
as being such that it has any real value. 

Ver. 9-11. The Apostle now leaves the subject of the extra- 
ordinary operations of the Spirit, and turns to other exhorta- 
tions, especially the exhortation to make love, in its true nature, 
the regulating principle in all circumstances. In the most 
general way, love manifests itself in hatred of what is evil (a 
hatred necessarily implied in love itself, which loves the sinner), 
and in cleaving to what is good; and next, in more particular 
workings. Even the honour shown toour neighbour is beautifully 
referred to love; without love it is mere hypocrisy or flattery. 

On ver. 9 comp. Amos vy. 15, where the same idea is found. 
In the general clause, 4 ayarn awaéxpiros, it is better to supply 
zor: than Zorw, as the latter is very rarely supplied. (Comp. Ben- 
hardy’s Syntax, p. 331.) In ver. 11, the two clauses +7 oxovdn 
wn dxvnpot and rq mvetwauri Céovres, express the same idea, first 
negatively and then positively. They both describe the nature 
of love—‘‘ The coals thereof are coals of fire, which hath a 
most vehement flame.” (Cantic. viii. 6.) In addition to many 
earlier commentators and critics, some of the moderns, especially 
Tholuck, Riickert, Lachmann, and Reiche, have decided in fa- 
vour of the usual reading, xvpi, which has certainly by far the 
greater support from authorities, as only D.F.G., and some Latin 
Fathers, read xaip@. But the internal reasons appear to me so 
weighty, that I decide unreservedly for xa». A charge so 
entirely general, to “serve the Lord,” is out of place among 
such altogether special exhortations. The form xug/w dovdrcden is 
so well known, that it might easily have been substituted for 
the unusual xae@. In Latin, indeed, tempori servire occurs 
(Cic. Epist. Famil. vi. 21), but it is not found in Greek before 
the second century. To serve the time in a right manner, how- 
ever, is an expression of love which perfectly suits the context, 
and is, moreover, a thought which easily arises out of the 
Pauline circle of ideas. 

Ver. 12, 18. Lastly follow the expressions of the third great 
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Christian virtue—Hope. The manifestation of this in endurance 
of sufferings and in prayer is simple; but acts of kindness and 
hospitality seem not so much to come under the head of hope as 
of love, especially of the g:AadeAgia mentioned in ver. 9. Both 
these virtues, however, have also an essential connexion with 
hope, inasmuch as they point to the recompense which is to be 
expected; and here, without doubt, St Paul had a view to this 
side of the subject, which is also touched on in other passages 
of Scripture. (Comp. on Matt. x. 40, 41, and on sgocxagregiw, 
Acts i, 14; ii. 42; vi. 4, etc.) In ver. 13 the reading preiass 
instead of xge/ais, is remarkable; but it undoubtedly originated 
in a later time, when the invocation of saints became customary. 
The same MSS. which read xa: support also the various read- 
ing suvefasc—a circumstance which, as must be allowed, is favour- 
able to the maintenance of xvei. 

Ver. 14-16. From the relation of ‘the Christian to the mem- 
bers of the Church, the Apostle now turns to his position rela- 
tively to the unbelievers.* Faith and hope must now retire; it 
is love alone who here celebrates her triumphs; she blesses the 
enemies, she weeps with them that weep. The Christian is 
always accessible to the universally human feelings of joy and 
grief, from whatever quarter they meet him; he never in stoical 
indifference or insensibility holds himself above such sympathy, 
but willingly condescends to the wretched. The words ri aird 
cig dAAHAUS Qpovodvres (ver. 16), however, do not seem to suit 
with this connexion. An exhortation to Christians to unity 
among themselves is certainly quite out of place here; but it 
fits easily into the connexion if we take it as follows: +—Paul 
exhorts all believers to be alike in this love towards the unbe- 
lievers (and that for the very purpose of converting them), not 
arrogantly to place themselves at a distance and above them, 
but to enter into their needs. 

Ver. 14 refers to the words of Christ, Matt. v. 44. Chrysos- 


* It might be said that even in the Church itself there is room for the applica- 
tion of the precepts of love towards enemies (comp. on Matt. v. 43, seqq.), and 
that, consequently, we cannot conclude from their occurrence that they form a 
transition to the relation of Christians to unbelievers. But, in so far as these 
precepts still find their application in the visible Church, the aiay odro¢ also still 
exists in the Church itself ; the admonitions which follow regard the relation to 
those who are still moving wholly or partially in the element of this aia», ; 

+ The sense in which the Fathers take it—that we should enter into the cir- 
cumstances of another, in order to understand his feelings—is hardly justifiable in 
point of language. 
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tom’s remark, that it is harder to rejoice sincerely with the 
joyful than to weep with the sorrowing, is very true ; but this, 
doubtless, has its foundation in the remarkable and deep-seated 
temptation of pleasure at the misfortunes of others, which it 
is difficult to extirpate. In the misfortunes of our best friends, 
says Kant,* there is something which is not altogether dis- 
pleasing to us. In ver. 16 the ra7emoi are, of course, not the 
humble or poor in spirit, but those who are outwardly or in- 
wardly unhappy. The word here answers to the Hebrew sy 


or 4397, Reiche, without sufficient grounds, is for taking it as 


neuter. Xuwamrdyw, to carry off with, cwardyestu, to carry off 
with one’s-self, 7. e., to put one’s-self into connexion or com- 
munion with a person. Luther rightly says—Let yourselves 
down to the wretched, nay (since there is nothing to restrict 
the words to the communion of believers with one another), 
withdraw not thyself from the poor and despised who as yet 
know not the gospel. Self-withdrawal and exclusiveness belong 
to the religion of the Old Testament; that of the New Testa- 
ment bids us remain in communion even with those in whom 
the life of Christ denominates not as yet. The proverb, “ Tell 
me what company you keep, and I will tell you who you are,’ 
is therefore true only for the Old Testament, where exclusive- 
ness is a duty because the power is too little to master the 
opposition. The Son of God teaches the faithful to consort 
with publicans and sinners, in order to win them for his 
kingdom. 

Ver. 17, 18. The words «4 yiveode ppoviwor rap’ Ewvro7s again do 
not seem suitable to the connexion, which is otherwise very 
exact as far as ver. 21. This clause, however, must be taken 
as parallel with uw r& inyrd gpovotvres above; it is the worst 
form of high-mindedness—+. e. of lovelessness—to think highly 
of self; by this a man’s view is limited to himself, and the 
loving care for others is checked. 

The words jundevi xaxdy x. 7. 4. are merely a negative expres- 
sion of the same idea which is positively contained in «povo0d- 
“ever x. 7. A. TheJatter words are taken from Prov. iil. 4. With 
the second half of ver. 17 compare Is. v. 21, which appears to 
be referred to in the Apostle’s words. Tpovoeiv is used with the 


* [The sentiment is Rochefoucauld’s. ] 
+ Answering to the Latin—Noscitur ex socio qui non cognoscitur ex se. 
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genitive, 1 Tim. v. 8; with the accusative, 2 Cor. viii. 21. The 
words évwriov dvdpirwv are to be explained according to Matt. v. 
16. Universal peace is not possible except where sin does not 
exist; therefore the Apostle says <i duvarév; but yet Christians 
may on their part (sé 2¢ iuav), often by endurance mitigate the 
sharpness of opposition, and gain even their enemies. 

Ver. 19. Even in the worst case, however, the Christian 
must not avenge himself, but must, according to Scripture 
(Deut. xxxii. 35), leave vengeance to Him with whom alone it 
is always holy. 

In the phrase dére rérov rHépy7, most expositors have rightly 
supplied @<o%, so that the sense of the words is—Do not antici- 
pate the ways of God, allow time and space to His righteous 
retribution. Reiche wishes to understand it of human anger, 
and takes the words to mean—Allow space to wrath, that it 
may not at once break out into act.* But the quotation does 
not agree well with this, since it forbids not only the wild 
anger of a moment, but also that anger of man, which is de- 
ferred, and thereby mitigated. It is quite unsuitable to 
understand the anger of the person wronged, in the sense— 
Do not expose yourselves to anger, give way toit. On rérw 
8:d6vas, comp. Eph. iv. 27. The quotation is free; in the LXX. 
version the words are—év juépy éxdinqozwsg dvramoddow. St Paul 
is nearer to the Hebrew—p by D3 ab, 

Ver. 20, 21. Instead of the wrath of the natural man, the 
Apostle recommends the love of the spiritual man, which, at 
the same time, is of the most potent influence in overcoming 
evil; it not only gains something from the adversary or on him, 
but it even gains his most proper self. 

The passage is borrowed, word for word, from Prov. xxv. 21, 
22. The image of coals heaped on the head is to be explained 
especially from 2 Esdras xvi. 53; it can only mean—Thou 
shalt prepare for him a sensible pain, yet not in order to hurt 
him, but to lead him to repentance and improvement. The 
Oriental style, which delights in strong expressions, contains 
many kindred forms of expression. (Comp. the passages in 


* In other respects, the Latin Spatium dare ire, would suit well with this inter- 
pretation. Perhaps Lactantius had an eye to the passage before us when he wrote, 
Laudarem, si, cum fuisset iratus, dedisset ire sue spatium, ut haberet modum castigatio. 
De Iva., ¢, 8. 
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Tholuck and Reiche in loc.) Gléckler thinks that the figure 
is taken from laying coals on pots in order to soften hard 
meats, and, consequently, that the meaning is—Thou shalt 
soften his hard heart; but this is quite erroneous.—wpeiw, from 
cwpés, & heap, is also found in 2 Tim. iii. 6. 


§ 18. OF OBEDIENCE. 
(XIII. 1-14.) 


Without any apparent connexion, there follow exhortations 
to obedience towards authority. According, however, to the 
manner in which we have indicated of understanding xii. 14— 
21, the dissertation which follows is very naturally connected 
with those verses. The hostile element against which Paul had 
hitherto directed the behaviour of the Christian in his private 
relations, met the Church of the apostolic age in a concentrated 
form, as it were, in the civil power of the Roman empire. A 
wrong conception of the idea of Christian freedom might, there- 
fore, easily have misled the Christians to place themselves in a 
false relation towards the heathen authorities; as it is well 
known that among the Jews the party of Judas the Galilean 
made it an article of faith that it was unlawful to pay tribute 
to heathens, inasmuch as the genuine Jew could recognise 
Jehovah alone as the king of the Theocracy, according to Deut. 
xvil. 15. (Comp. note on Acts y. 37, and Josephus Antiq. 
xvii. 1, 1; Bell. Jud. ii. 9). In the statement of Suetonius 
(Claud. c. 25), that the Jews of Rome made a commotion 
under the leadership of one Chrestus, there is perhaps an indi- 
cation that a portion of the Roman Christians, in their lively 
feeling of Christian liberty, may not have quite rightly appre- 
hended their relation towards the authorities. If, now, we 
consider that the Epistle to the Romans was written under 
Nero, after Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius, with their abomina- 
tions and madnesses, had already passed over the scene, there 
appears in the following exhortation a greatness and purity of 
thought strikingly contrasting with the malice and baseness 
which were manifested in the ruling power of the Roman em- 
pire. This purity and truth could not but at the same time 
carry in it the power of renewing the youth of the whole old 
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and corrupted world, and of restoring it for a series of ages. At 
present we look forth into a world which has, in like manner, 
passed into corruption, in which “the people are become wild 
and desolate because prophecy is nothing heeded ;”* in such a 
case, the object is that the law should be again “kept,” as com- 
ing from above, and that the doctrine of holy Scripture respect- 
ing the magistracy, as God’s representative on earth, should be 
anew established. 

Ver. 1. The precept of obedience towards the magistracy is 
one of universal extent, so that no one may suppose himself 
released from it by attaining a high degree of spiritual advance- 
ment, or the like; hence it is said résx ~buxyj iroraccécdw = 
viny-b», t.¢., fxaoros. By the term ¢éZoveiau, St Paul designates 
the magistracy in the widest sense, and under it we must un- 
derstand not only the emperor and the highest official autho- 
rities, but also the inferior authorities which act only in his 
name. The predicate iregéyovou designates them as actually 
existing, as having the power in their hands, and answers to 
the following ai 8: o5cu. The 6 in ai & odca is to be under- 
stood as explicative, not as adversative. By this the believer 
is exempted from all investigations as to the rightfulness or the 
origin of an actually subsisting power; in that which subsists 
he sees the ordinance of God, although it may be only provi- 
sional.+ Notwithstanding, however, this unconditional subjec- 
tion to the human magistracy, there is no one further removed 
than the Christian from the service of men; in the magistracy, 
as in all other relations, he serves his God alone. Every autho- 
rity by the grace of the people, leads to frightful tyranny of 

* Prov. xxix. 18. [Wenn die Weissaqung aus ist, wird .das Volk wild und wiste: 
wohl aber dem der das Gesetz handhabet. Luther’s version. There is a difficulty in 
translating this passage, inasmuch as Olshausen follows Luther’s handhabet (admi- 
nisters), whereas the more correct English version is “ keepeth.”—A. would render 
— It is then necessary that the law should again be administered as by Divine 
commission,” and has kindly procured translations from two eminent German 
scholars. (1), “It is necessary that the law should again be exercised from 
above (by those in authority.)” J.C. H. (2), “It imports that the law be 
again maintained (or affirmed) as from above.” R. C. T.—In the text it has been 
attempted to combine Olshausen’s meaning with a reference to the English version. 

+ The question how the believer ought to act in the perplexing transitions from 
one government to another, e. g., in revolutions, especially at what point a newly- 
arisen government is to be regarded as de facto subsisting, is not referred to by 
the Apostle; because, on account of the multiplicity of cireumstances which are 


conceivable in such cases, it is impossible to lay down any objective rules on the 
subject. 
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man, even under the mildest rule; the magistracy, regarded 
and conceived of as by the. grace of God, is a ministry of God, 
even if a Nero sits on the throne. Thus the believer is servant 
of none save his God, and yet is subject to every one who has 
power over him; thus only is true freedom compatible with 
order; the freedom which is independent of God has within 
it the element of the most fearful confusion. In this re- 
presentation, however, the Apostle’s idea, 0d yée éorw éZovcie ei 
wn awd (or, according to another and perhaps more correct read- 
ing, ord) @z0d, appears very remarkable. Wasa Nero of God? 
But of course the person of the ruler ought to be separated 
from his office, and then we must certainly say that Nero’s 
office was of God; even the worst government is better than 
anarchy, and whatever such a government still contains of the 
elements of order, that is of God. But are there not absolutely 
ungodly powers which come into being by sedition or other evil 
means? Are these also of God? Certainly they are so, in as 
far as they really come to appearance and subsistence.* We 
must here apply the same principles which were laid down in ix. 
1, with respect to the phenomena of evil generally. All evil 
which comes into existence has been willed by God, not as evil, 
but as a phenomenon; and thus, too, it is with powers which 
originate through sin. The Christian, who as such knows him- 
self to be the citizen of a higher world (unless he be also obliged 
thereto by his civil relations), has not to enter into investigations 
as to the rightfulness of the subsisting power, which, besides, 
are generally of great difficulty, and hence cannot possibly be 
devolved on each individual; he belongs to that power to which 
God has given the sway over him, Evil governments have 
their judge in God alone, not in men. 

Ver. 2. Hence the act of resistance to the magistracy—inde- 
pendently of the motives which, at the utmost, may render it 
less criminal, but never can excuse it—is as such a resistance to 


“ Reiche is altogether wrong in his understanding of this passage, inasmuch as 
he thinks that the recognition of every de facto government, as of God’s willing, is 
erroneous, and that we must only extend what is predicated to good governments. 
For, according to this principle, every one is left to consider the power above him 
as good or bad at pleasure, and thus an opening is made for any revolutions, 
The Apostolic principle alone wholly prevents them, since by it both good and evil 
governments are warranted in demanding obedience. But the moment when a 


government is to be regarded as de facto subsisting, cannot (as has been already 
observed) be determined by objective rules. 
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God’s ordinance, and whosoever has been guilty of it falls under 
the Divine judgment. But here arises the question, Why does 
not the Apostle mention that the magistracy may also require 
something contrary to God’s command, and that in this case 
it is not to be obeyed (according to the saying in Acts iv. 19, v. 
29, that “we ought to obey God rather than men,” on which 
the observations in the commentary are to be compared), since 
surely such cases were of very frequent occurrence, in the Apos- 
tolic age especially? The reason of his silence is, undoubtedly, 
because it is in the nature of the thing itself, that, as God's or- 
dinance is to be recognised in the magistracy and in its will, 
the will of God has precedence of the magistrate’s command, 
where the one is against the other; inasmuch as in such cases 
the latter has ceased to be what it was meant to be. Unques- 
tionable, however, as is the abstract principle—that we must 
obey God rather than men, even than the magistracy—it is no 
less difficult to reduce to definite rules the application of it in 
the concrete circumstances. The Mennonite finds a conflict 
between the order of the magistrate and God’s commandment 
in the requisition to become a soldier; the Quaker and other 
parties in other points. Holy Scripture, therefore, has not 
gone into any definitions on the subject, because it is always a 
question of the most particular inward and outward circum- 
stances, to decide what is the right course in the case which 
occurs. This only it maintains without reserve—that the fun- 
damental character of the Christian must always be endurance, 
and that no force and no injustice can justify him in opposing 
the subsisting authority by act, whether in a negative or in a 
positive shape. 

Kpiua rapBdvew is according to the analogy of the Hebrew 
DSWD Nipd, comp. James iil. 1. Under xpiua it is best to in- 
clude outward and inward, temporal and eternal detriments, 
inasmuch as these are all regarded as the punishment of dis- 
obedience, which God lays on us. 

Ver. 3, 4. Without allowing himself to be in the slightest 
degree prejudiced or embittered by the state of things which was 
before him in the Roman empire, the Apostle Paul holds exclu- 
sively to the idea of authority, which is indeed never wholly 
realised, because the authority is represented by sinful men, 
but may yet be recognised even in the worst magistracy, inas- 
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much as even this is under a necessity, for the sake of its own 
existence, of upholding social order in essentials. Hence the 
magistracy appears as a blessing for every one, even for such as 
should suffer from it through individual acts of injustice which 
proceed from it. Hence results, then, the simple exhortation to 
do that which is good, which is at the foundation of all laws in 
idea; for only he who does what is evil need fear the magistrate. 

In ver. 3, very many considerable critical authorities, instead 
of the genitive plural, read the dative singular—r@ dyud@ epyy 
arrd ra xax®. ‘To me, also, as to Reiche, this appears to deserve 
the preference over the usual reading, since the collective use of 
zpyov might easily be mistaken. In ver. 4, the phrase wayaspay 
gopetv denotes the power of punishment in general, not merely the 
right over life and death, which is but the highest exercise of that 
power. ‘The expression is commonly understood of the dagger 
which the emperors were in the habit of carrying as an ensign of 
the judicial power. (Steton. Galba, ¢ 11, Tacit. Hist. iii. 68). 
The punishments inflicted by the magistracy, therefore, are 
God’s punishments, since it is His minister; but in regard to 
this it must again be kept in view that St Paul argues from the 
idea of the magistracy, which cannot be done away with by 
individual exceptions. 

Ver. 5-7. Hence, consequently, fear alone cannot be the mo- 
tive of obedience, but the consciousness of the good itself which 
results to every one from the orderly arrangements of the state. 
For this reason are to be fulfilled even those duties which appear 
more trivial, and, therefore, are very readily neglected; the 
trivial is closely connected with the great—with the funda- 
mental tone of the mind. 

Ver. 5. dvéyxn does not denote any outward force, but that . 
inward moral control which the truth exercises. The two terms 
épyy and ouvefdnoig are to be differently referred; the former 
belongs to the magistracy, the latter to the faithful—Ver. 6. 
reeire must, on account of the preceding ye, be the indicative, 
not the imperative—“For this cause, 7. e. inasmuch as ye recog- 
nise this right of the rulers, it is that ye pay tribute.” In the 
words which follow, the A<:roupyo/ might be the officers who gather 
the tribute, who must be active for this very purpose (eis aird 
rovro, for the collection of it). But in that case, -pooxeprs- 
govyres must be taken as the subject, and with this the want of 
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-the article does not agree. It is better, therefore, to supply, 
with De Wette, the leading notion of the whole sentence, dpyovres, 
and to translate, “for they, the rulers, are God’s ministers, who 
attend upon this very thing,” viz., the Asrrougye. This construc- 
tion, indeed, is not without difficulty; for there is a hardness in 
taking the notion of the Acirougyev Out of the Acirovgyo! Ozod <iat, 
and then connecting the éis air) rotro with xeocxagregen, which 
also does not suit perfectly with it; but yet it seems to me pre- 
ferable to the other.—In ver. 7 it is a mistake to refer the 
adxddore xuor to all men indifferently, as Reiche does; the ideas 
which follow relate undoubtedly to the authorities, and there- 
fore we must think only of the gradations among the authorities. 
The extension of the idea in the 8th and following verses, must 
not be supposed to have an influence so early as ver. 7.* The 
only question is, for what reason St Paul may have chosen this 
very position for the sentences. Perhaps, as has already been 
hinted, it is intended that the special should be represented ~ 
according to its foundation in the general; whosoever fears and 
honours the prince, will also pay scot and toll to his officers. 
épos denotes taxes on persons; réA0s, on things. “Asédore is to be 
supplied with the datives. How careful the early Christians 
were even in this point, which is so often treated with disregard, 
appears from Tertullian’s Apolog. c. 42. 

Ver. 8-10. With a remarkably spirited turn, St Paul, in the 
following verses, again passes to the subject of love, as that 
which contains the security for the fulfilment of this, as of all 
other commands of God. The Apostle keeps to the idea of 
debt, and characterises love as the only debt which can never 
be cleared off, which the Christian may owe with honour. The 
whole ethical part of this cpistle is in substance as much a re- 
presentation of the nature of Jove as the doctrinal part is an ex- 
position of the nature of faith, and the supplement to that part 
(ch. ix.-xi.) of hope; hence the Apostle can from any point re- 
vert to love, which is the fulfilling of the law. In the first verses 
the Apostle probably had in his mind the word of Christ, Matt. 
xxii. 40, as to which the observations in my commentary may 
be compared. 

In ver. 8, ége/Aere is to be taken imperatively—“ ye should not, 
must not owe anything!’ Myéé is used, and not odééy, in order 


“ [The original erroneously reads 9th and 8th, for 8th and 7th respectively.) 
za O0 
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to give prominence to the subjective application; according to 
the various degrees of inward enlightenment and development 
the notion of guilt contracts or expands—love alone has the 
wonderful quality, that the more it is practised, the more amply 
it unfolds itself, and rises in its claims. While, therefore, in 
other circumstances a man stands better in proportion as he 
owes less, love is in the best condition the more that it feels 
itself in debt.* Reiche’s objections to this idea are altogether 
mistaken. The ground of his error is, that he conceives of love 
as a commandment, which is true only for the position of the 
Old Testament; whereas, according to the apostolical view, it 
is an element, a power, namely, the life of God in man. Hence 
love is as inexhaustible as God himself, and is the absolute ful- 
filment of the law. In man, however, love is growing, and, 
consequently, is only the fulfilment of the law in process of ap- 
proximation. Ver. 9. It is not intended that any exact order 
should be observed; hence the sixth commandment stands first. 
The addition od Wevdouaervejeeis is spurious, according to the best 
critical authorities. On Adyos comp. note on 1x. 6. * Avaneparas- 
odedas to comprehend under one chief idea (xegérasv); it also 
occurs in Eph. i. 10. As to the quotation comp. note on Mark 
xii. 81, Lev. xix. 18. Ver. 10.  Agewua is chosen merely on 
account of rerAfewxe, ver. 8, and denotes perfect observance. 
Ver. 11, 12. The exhortation to love is indeed one of univer- 
sal force, and it is already found in the Old Testament; yet 
under the New Testament dispensation it has a peculiar mean- 
ing.t For in the Old Testament the precept of love is intended 
chiefly to awaken the consciousness of the want of it; whereas 
in the New Testament, on the contrary, it is present as a real 
source of power. ‘To this character of the New Testament the 
Apostle refers, by way of giving point to his exhortation. The 
time before Christ is in his view the period of night, of men’s 
unconsciousness as to their higher origin; the time since Christ, 
on the other hand, isthe day, since which the Sun of Righteous- 
ness sheds forth His beams, since which the true consciousness has 


* Augustine says, with equal beauty and truth, Amor cum redditur, non amittitur, 
sed reddendo multiplicatur. 

+ Ver. 11-14 are historically remarkable, inasmuch as they were the means ot 
the conversion of Augustine, that greatest teacher whom the Church had until the 
Reformation,— [ Confess. viii. 29.] 
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become awake in man. With this figure, of day and night, light 
and darkness, sleep and waking, St Paul proceeds to mix up a 
second, of putting on an armour, for a more particular notice 
of which the notes on Eph. vi. are to be compared. The 
man who has awaked goes also into the fight which is ap- 
pointed for him, and arms himself for it with the armour 
of light or of the Spirit. (Comp. Rom. vi. 13.) The only diffi- 
culty which can be felt here is in the words yt yap éyybrepoy 
quudy 4 owrnpia, i dre éxsoretouuer. These evidently point to the 
second coming of Christ, and the perfecting of humanity which 
will then take place, and which is here denoted by owrneia. 
Consequently the »év and its contrast } ére apply to the time 
when Paul wrote, as opposed to the time of his first conversion, 
“Salvation is nearer to us than at the time when we embraced 
the faith.” We need not, however, conclude from this passage 
that the Apostle, at the date of this epistle, continued to ex- 
pect the second advent in his own lifetime; he says, indeed, no 
more than that they have advanced nearer to this great con- 
cluding act of the world’s history. (Comp. on xi. 13, 14.) The 
exhortation to the faithful, to put off the works of darkness, is 
rather a reminding of the resolution already embraced at their 
baptism, and which ought to be daily renewed. 

Ver. 11. Toooirw widrrov is to be supplied after xai rodro. . 
Comp. Heb. x. 25.—Kaigés is the nature of time generally, dpa 
that which is properly chronic in time. The parenthesis is not 
to be placed (as Griesbach has it) after #yymev, but after éao- 
revouuev; the words 4 wé x.r.A. are a more exact description of 
xoupos.— Ver. 12. On apoxérrw, comp. Luke ii. 52. Here the idea 
of growth, increase, has combined with it the sense of being 
completed, passed by. Reiche erroneously derives droddjueda 
from drodéw, instead of from daor/bnun. 

Ver. 13, 14. In the admonitions which here follow, we 
must not think of gross manifestations of fleshliness, such as 
even the law punishes, so much as of more delicate spiritual 
manifestations in evil thoughts and inclinations, which may be 
quelled by a careful discipline of the body. 

Ver. 13. Edexynudvws is also found in 1 Cor. xiv. 40; 1 Thess. 
iv. 12.—Kéuos, commessatio, properly roving about in villages, 
thence roving, dissoluteness, in general. Gal. v. 21; 1 Pet. iv. 3. 
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Koirn, bed, is euphemistically put for unchastity.— Ver. 14. 
The phrase Xporiv évdhcaodas is derived from the figure of a robe 
of righteousness (Is. lxi. 10); it occurs again in the N. T. at 
Gal. iii. 27. Profane writers also use drodveodo. and ivddecdos in 
like manner, in the sense of fashioning one’s self unlike or luke 
a person. (Comp. Dion. Halic. xi. p. 689, Lucian in Gal., c. 
19.) Updvoray rose?odai—=areovoeiodas, COMP. xii. 17. The negative is 
on account of the connexion with what follows, to be so taken 
as not to censure the care of the body as such, but only in the 
excess, when it excites the lusts of the flesh. Hence we may 
supply olrws dore after roisbe, since the «is denotes that opera- 
tion which alone is intended to be forbidden. 





SECTION II. 
[<1 Vegl a Sle 
OF BEHAVIOUR AS TO THINGS INDIFFERENT. 


By the transition which the contrast suggests, the Apostle 
comes from the improper care of the body to the opposite error 
of improper asceticism and shows in what manner love ought to 
bear itself towards the maintainers of this tendency. The pre- 
cepts which St Paul gives with reference to this breathe the 
deepest truth, and real freedom—z. e., impartiality—of spirit. 
The following section is the more important in proportion as 
the errors of believers have been, and still are, more frequent in 
respect of the so-called Adiaphora; errors which might have 
been avoided if men had been at pains to apprehend the 
apostolic counsels more deeply in their inward meaning. For 
there are two classes of intermediate things; (1) those connected 
with moral laxity, and (2) others which are connected with 
moral strictness. It is only in respect of the latter that Holy 
Scripture contains express admonitions, and especially in the ~ 
passage before us; respecting the former, there are only the 
general observations as to keeping ourselves unspotted from the 
world. (2 Cor. vi. 14, seqq.) There is nowhere a direct pro- 
hibition of sharing in dancing, theatrical amusements, and the 
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like. This is, doubtless, in part to be explained by the circum- 
stance that, in the apostolic age, the severe tone of feeling 
tended much rather to exaggerated strictness than to laxity. 
But assuredly this absence of directions has also its foundation 
in the whole manner of dealing of the sacred writers. They do 
not begin with outward things, but first change, through God’s 
grace, the ground of men’s hearts, convinced that with this in- 
ward change that which is outward will also be spontaneously 
changed. In the later ages of the Church, as also at the present 
day, this course has often been reversed; outward things are 
treated as that by which all is decided, and from a forsaking of 
these, a change of the inward man is expected. No heart, how- 
ever, is regenerated by forsaking dances, plays, and other such 
indifferent things, but rather the heart which is renewed by re- 
generation will of itself lose its relish for such trifles. The cause 
of this unwise and unscriptural proceeding is chiefly to be. 
sought in this—that men confound such indifferent things with 
positive divine commands, and treat the former like the latter. 
It is, indeed, true, that nothing is morally indifferent, and that 
the most trivial thing may be good or evil according to the 
mind with which it is done; but, nevertheless, the notion of 
Adiaphora is correct, and is necessary in ethics. For that 
which is denounced by divine laws must never be done under 
any conceivable circumstances; thus we must never steal, com- 
mit adultery, or abuse the name of God. But with the Adia- 
phora it is otherwise. In these it is not the act, as such, that 
is sin, but the circumstances under which, the manner in which 
it is done. Now, because in these matters the question is 
usually about subjective conditions, on which their moral worth 
or unworthiness depends, Holy Scripture wisely avoids defining 
as to things indifferent by objective commands, but seeks always 
to influence the subjective conditions, in order thereby to sanctify 
the whole. According to these principles St Paul proceeds here 
as elsewhere. He does not command—Ye shall eat flesh, ye shall 
drink wine—although, in an objective view, he held the ascetic- 
ism in question to be wrong, but he exhorts to treat with for- 
bearance those who maintain it, and expects their deliverance 
from that error to be the gradual result of the gently transform- 
ing power of the Spirit of God. 
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§ 19. oF BEARING WITH THE WEAK. 
(XIV. 1-23.) 


Ver. 1, 2. The particularity with which St Paul treats these 
ascetics leads us naturally to suppose that they lived in Rome, 
and that the manner of behaving towards them had been a sub- 
ject of discussion there. It is, however, difficult to determine 
of what spiritual tendency these ascetics were, since what St 
Paul adduces respecting them does not seem to agree either 
with rigid Jewish Christians, with Essene, or with Gentile as- 
cetics. For the first of these classes kept, indeed, the precepts 
of the Old Testament as to food, but they did not wholly avoid 
the use of flesh and wine,* as St Paul reports of these Roman 
ascetics (xiv. 2, 21); for there is nothing to afford a founda- 
tion for the assumption that in the passages in question the 
subject is only the partaking of flesh offered in sacrifice to idols, 
and of wine used in libations. The Essene ascetics, on the 
other hand, whose life was similar (comp. Josephus Vit. § 2, in 
the description of the ascetic Banus), never lived in towns, but 
in the wilderness. And again, Gentiles who, in the apostolic age, 
also often practised a rigid asceticism, did not observe days in 
the manner related in xiv. 5 of the persons here described. It 
is, therefore, most correct to suppose that in these ascetics we 
have before us persons in whom Jewish principles mainly pre- 
vailed, indeed, but in combination with Gentile elements. This 
conclusion is especially supported by the passage, xv. 7, 8, where 
the “strong” are designated as Gentile, and the “weak” as 
Jewish Christians. Such mixtures of elements, in themselves 
heterogeneous, are not inconceivable.in a time of such excite- 
ment as that of the Apostles was. Among the Neopythagor- 
eans and other philosophical sects of the first century of Chris- 
tianity, there had been developed a sort of religious-moral 
eclecticism, which might easily call forth appearances of this 

kind. Seneca describes, in his 108th Epistle, how he himself 


* Still such a form of asceticism might easily be developed in Jewish Christians out 
of the Nazarite rule, as appear’s, among other instances, from that of St James, the 
Lord's brother, which Hegesippus relates (in Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. ii. 23)—oivoy 
nah cintgn obx toriev, obdt tupuxov EPaye. Comp. my Monum. Hist. Eccl. i., p. 11.) 
Jewish ascetics will be spoken of more particularly in the Introduction to the Pas- 
toral Epistles, s 
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had for a time been engaged in a similar endeavour; in oppo- 
sition to the prevailing immorality and voluptuousness, many 
of the nobler spirits had recourse to rigid self-denial. Such a 
tendency must, indeed, have been repulsed by Pharisaical 
Judaism, but it might very readily amalgamate with Essene 
elements. LEclectics of this kind, then, when they had become 
Christians, still persevered in their accustomed way of life; 
and St Paul desires that they may not be disturbed in it, since 
they did not insist on it as necessary to salvation, as the Jewish 
Christians of Galatia insisted on circumcision. In any case, 
these ascetics must be altogether and most carefully distin- 
guished from the Pharisaical Jewish Christians, who every- 
where persecuted St Paul, and against whom he wrote the 
Epistle to the Galatians. (Comp. Introd. § 3.) These Jewish 
Christians were fanatics who carried on attacks against the 
Apostle; whereas the Roman ascetics appear to have been 
quiet, anxious persons, who were only unable from scruples of 
conscience to disengage themselves from their accustomed ob- 
servances, but did not affect to lay down rules for others. 

In ver. 1, zpocrAuuBdvecdas signifies forwarding, helpful, sup- 
port.—M7) <is dsanpicsig SiaAoyiomav SC. EMOwor.  Ascxpioig 18 Opposed 
to sors, as the condition of inward wavering or uncertainty. 
The dodeveiv ciores brings forward not so much the wavering itself 
as the source of it—the powerlessness of the principle of faith. 
—The conjecture 6a Acyowav 1s unnecessary; for the thoughts 
are represented as brought into a state of uncertainty in the 
weak.—Ver. 2. The form Adyava éodiew indicates not only the 
refraining from the use of sacrificial flesh, or of animals forbid- 
den in the law, but the avoiding all use of flesh—an abstinence 
which did not exist in the Jews as such. ‘ Adéyavw denotes all 
sorts of vegetables, as opposed to flesh. 

Ver. 3, 4. Both parties, as well the weaker as the stronger, 
are then warned against one-sided judging of others; the de- 
cision is to be left to God, who alone can begin and complete 
the work of regeneration. 

Ver. 3. xpivew has the sense of xaruxpivev. Itis not the judg- 
ment as to the objective ground or want of ground that is for- 
bidden, but the determination as to the personal guilt in the 
matter—the condemning.—Ilpo0eAaBero has reference to ver. 1, 
but is used in a modified sense, as it here relates to reception 
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into the Church.—Ver. 4 proves this idea from the circumstance, 
that no believer is lord over another, but all are God’s servants, 
and to Him, consequently, the case of His servants is also to be 
left; by judging, we place ourselves above the servants, to whom, 
however, we ourselves belong; it is, as it were, God’s own affair to 
keep His servants for Himself, and if man thinks to assume the 
care of it, he invades God’s province. The form orjxw, formed 
by aphaeresis from foryxa, is very often used by St Paul. Be- 
yond his writings, it occurs in the New Testament only in 
Mark xi. 25. 

Ver. 5, 6. It might be supposed that a new class of persons 
is here spoken of; but, from the manner in which the eating is 
mixed up with the observance of days in ver. 6, this is not pro- 
bable. It accords, also, with the whole tendency of such 
anxious religionists, that, where the one scruple exists, the 
other develops itself likewise. For such points of difference 
also the Apostle recommends forbearance towards the weak, 
and that each should act faithfully according to his own 
subjective conviction. If this be observed, and that with 
an entire reference to God, He by His Spirit guides to 
the objectively right view also. Ver. 5. By the forms %uépap 
xpivery OY Qpovetv is expressed the attaching a value to days, such 
as Sabbaths, new-moons, and the like. Kpiew signifies examina- 
tion and selection; gpove, careful consideration, valuation. In 
the words xpive riiouv juépav is expressed the original apostolic 
view, which did not distinguish particular festivals, because to 
it the whole life in Christ had become one festival. As, however, 
the season of the Church’s prime passed away, the necessity 
could not but at the same time have again made itself felt, of 
giving prominence to points of festival light in the general cur- 
rent of everyday life. An Old-Testament-like observance of the 
Sabbath, such, for example, as prevails in England, is, accord- 
ing to this passage, assuredly not that which is objectively cor- 
rect.* The requisite for each of these positions—neither of 
which alters the essence of the gospel—is an assured conviction, 
exaoros ev +4) idiw vor rAnpopopeiodw. For xAnpopope?odas, which is the 
opposite of diaxpivecdou, see on Rom. iv. 21. In ver. 6, the words 

* [The reader may be referred to Mr Vansittart Neale’s Essay on “ Feasts and 


Fasts,” London, 1845, for information as to the degree in which the view here 
censured is countenanced by the authority of the English Church and Legislature. ] 
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xaui 6 wh Qpovesv—pove? are omitted by very many important MSS. ; 
the context, however, imperatively requires them, and it appears, 
consequently, that they have been omitted only because the 
copyists were misled by the homoiotelenton. 

Ver. 7-9. An unreserved devotedness to the Lord is that 
which must ever be the essential of the Christian life; whatever 
can consist with this may be willingly borne with in a brother. 
It is not until something is remarked in a brother, which might 
interfere with this devotion, that love acquires a right to be 
jealous. The opposition of living and dying is not meant 
merely to denote absoluteness, but, as ver. 10 shows, to point 
to the idea of the divine judgment, by which all human judg- 
ment is excluded. Ver. 7. The Christian is neither another's 
nor his own; he is wholly God’s; as in marriage the wife de- 
votes herself wholly to the husband. The presential forms, C7, 
anobvhoxer, express the ideal, which, indeed, is not always actually 
realized. The believer, however, must always keep before him 
the ideal in its absoluteness; he must always regard it as his task 
to bear himself as betrothed unto the Lord, in order that by 
degrees he may realize it to the full. Ver. 8. The conjunctive 
arolvhoxwuey is not to be explained (as it is by Reiche) by the 
apostolical view as if Christ might come again before the death 
of many who were then alive—an opinion which we are con- 
vinced that St Paul had ceased to entertain at the date of this 
epistle—but by the uncertainty of the moment of death. The 
indicative, which is found in many MSS., is assuredly to be re- 
jected. This union of the faithful with the Lord for death and 
life, is then, in ver. 9, regarded as the essential object of His 
work. The life and death of Christ were, so to speak, an 
acquisition, a purchase, a conquest of the living and the dead; 
with this His property no one may interfere. A profound and 
forcibly practical idea! Whosoever knows himself to be thus 
bound to the Lord of the world, will not wish to belong to any 
other, and will loose all ties which might still hold him! The 
readings vary. greatly in the words of ver. 9, nal amedave nal 
eno. The first xa/ is decidedly to be rejected; it would seem 
to have been added only on account of the xa/ vexpiiv. The vari- 
ations in the verbs undoubtedly arose from the position; it 
seemed that Znoe ought to stand first, or, if it were meant to 
denote eternal life, it seemed that the present was required. 
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Hence ¢@yoev was taken in the sense of dvéZyoev or dviorn. It is 
probable that sometimes one, sometimes the other, of these ex- 
pressions, was at first written in the margin, and that from it 
sometimes one, sometimes both were adopted with the text. 
The explanation of @n0z, which is in any case the right reading, 
as an aorist and in this position, is indeed not free from diffi- 
culty. To take it without scruple as equivalent to cvefyoe is 
altogether inadmissible ; even where the resurrection is referred 
to, the tense which is used of the simple verb is always the 
present, and never the aorist (comp. Rom. vi. 10, 2 Cor. xiii. 4), 
even although an aorist preceded. But to explain the aorist, 
as Meyer does, by supposing that it is intended to mark the 
beginning of the condition, is altogether a perversion; for, in 
the first place, there is no motive for marking the beginning; 
and further, this suits only with states in time, not for those of 
eternity. The simplest way is to assume a hysteron-proteron 
for the explanation, and to understand Zo: of the earthly life 
of Christ, since @évres also denotes those who are alive on earth.* 
By His perfect participation in the life of earth and its neces- 
sities, the Lord has won for Himself the right of dominion over 
man. (Comp. Heb. ii. 17, 18.) This transposition was no 
doubt caused by the circumstance that the idea of dying im- | 
mediately preceded, and that Paul wished to connect with it 
the parallel with the Saviour. 

Ver. 10-12. The universal equality of all believers, notwith- 
standing their inward differences, admits, then, no judgment of 
one respecting another ; each has to give account for himself in 
the general judgment. If, however, believers, as well as others, 
are here represented as appearing before the judgment-seat of 
God, whereas in John iii. 18 it is said that “ whosoever believeth 
on Him is not judged,”+ the seeming difference is to be ex- 
plained by the consideration that the Divine declaration of 
exemption from judgment may itself be regarded as an act of 
judgment. The fundamental idea of judgment is the separating 
from the mass, the joining together of what is akin ; where this 
separation has already taken place, as in the case of believers 
(1 Cor. xi. 31) it cannot, of course, be again executed in the 

[* Olsh., therefore, would read daédave xc) tZncev, and he translates hat gelebt 


und ist gestorben, i. e., “lived and died.’’] 
+ Eng. Vers. “ He that believeth on Him is not condemned.” 
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proper sense; God, however, may recognise it as executed, and 
thus the judgment is to be understood in this passage. 

Ver. 10. On Giza, compare note on Matt. xxvii. 19, and 2 
Cor. v.10. For Xpierot, I prefer to read with Lachmann and 
Reiche, supported by the authorities A.D.E.F.G., @:03, since 
the substitution of Xpirod might easily have taken place on ac- 
count of the preceding words.—Ver. 11. The quotation is from 
Is. xlv. 23, and is very free. It expresses, indeed, the idea of 
adoration only, but this is one with the consciousness of depen- 
dence, which is here the subject. Reiche wrongly applies ¢Zouo- 
Avyhoeras to confession of sins—which, according to the parallel- 
ism, cannot possibly be meant. 

Ver. 13-15. The Apostle follows up the negative side with 
the positive. He does not suppress the fact that the ascetics 
in question did not hold the objectively correct view; but, as 
their subjective error was not one of essential importance, he 
exhorts other Christians not merely to abstain from condemning 
them, but even to accommodate themselves to them, These 
verses (with which the parallel verses, 1 Cor. vill. 9, seqq., are 
to be compared) furnish a commentary on the apostolic saying 
as to becoming “a Jew to the Jews, and a Gentile to the Gen- 
tiles,” (1 Cor. ix. 20, seqq.) For this idea may easily be mis- 
understood, as if the Apostle allowed us to accommodate our- 
selves to all weaknesses; and then an inference might be 
drawn, that the Reformers did amiss in refusing to keep the 
fasts with the [Roman] Catholics. There was, however, the 
difference, that with these the question was not merely of fast- 
ing, but of fasting as a means to salvation and as a meritorious 
work; whereas the ascetics of Rome had no such idea of their 
fasts; and it was on this account only that the Apostle could, 
without injury to the truth, advise accommodation to them.* 
But, besides this, the idea in ver. 14 is difficult—ovdév xowdy 6? 
airod, compared with ver. 20. For by this the laws as to food 
in the Old Testament appear degraded to merely capricious 
ordinances—which is-unsuitable to their Divine origin. The 
Apostle, indeed, does not here refer immediately to the rules of 
the Old Testament; for the Roman ascetics did not adhere 


* This is most clearly shown by | Tim. iv. 1, seqq., where St Paul reckons 
among doctrines of devils the forbidding to marry and the abstaining from meats 
which God has created. This, however, applies only to such as make it a principle of 
doctrine that, for the sake of salvation, men must not eat this or that kind of food. 
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closely to these, but went far beyond them; but yet they doubt- 
less presupposed these rules, and only thought to do an opus 
supererogatorium if they ate no flesh whatever, and abstained 
from all wine. There is, therefore, good ground for inquiring 
into the relation of these apostolical declarations to the laws 
laid down as to food in the Old Testament. Now these laws 
cannot be merely capricious orders; we cannot conceive that 
God might have declared other animals to be unclean than 
those which He has declared. In the creatures which were 
declared unclean, the sin of nature must be supposed to have 
been most remarkably concentrated; and in any case it seems 
that, since all nature is detiled by the Fall (comp. note as to the 
xrioig, ON Vili. 18, seqq.), it might rather be said that nothing is 
clean than that all things are so. Farther, we must say that 
St Paul would have assuredly disapproved of it if any one 
under the law had allowed himself in not observing the regula- 
tions as to food; which yet would have been objectively right, 
if none of the forbidden animals had been in itself unclean. 
We can and may, consequently, understand the Apostle’s idea 
only in this sense—that through Christ and His sanctifying in- 
jlwence the creation has been restored to purity and holiness, 
If it should be said that this influence does not manifest itself 
as yet, but (according to viii. 18) only at the end of the world, 
and that nature still appears as unholy and unclean—the 
answer is, that this-is certainly true, but that (1), as is often 
the case, the inchoate work of Christ is already regarded as 
complete; and (2), the superior force of Christ’s power in the 
faithful neutralizes the slighter effects arising from nature in such 
a way that they become as if null. The passage before us is, 
therefore, to be taken exactly as 1 Tim. iv. 4, 5, where it is 
said that “every creature of God is good, for it is sanctified by 
the word of God and prayer.” 

Ver. 14. We might be inclined to connect é xupiw *Inoot with 
what follows, rather than with zéreoua:, but that the position 
of the words is against it. Still, from the mention of the 
Christian conviction, the idea must be drawn that Adam’s 
fall and its consequences are not to be thought of as removed 
until removed by Christ. Ver. 15. éxetiov dréadue refers, of course, 
to the shaking the person in his persuasion, and the conse- 
quent wavering and doubting as to everything, so that drwaca 
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aiwvios is indicated as a possible result of it. The value of even 
the poorest and weakest brother cannot be made more strongly 
prominent than by the words, itp of Xpiords darédave. 

Ver. 16-18. Consequently the point is, to distinguish between 
what is and what is not essential, for which purpose, indeed, the 
distinguishing principle, the Holy Ghost, is necessarily required. 
Ver. 16. BAucpyuzicdw is of course to be understood as meaning 
—Do not by your conduct give occasion that the good which 
has been manifested in you be slighted—Ver. 17, Baoir/a 
r. @., is the community of life which Christ has brought in and 
founded, conceived in the widest sense, both as outward and 
as inward. (Comp. Comment. on Matt. 11. 2.*) Bpdois xa 
séorg is a short expression for the attaching importance to 
eating and drinking, whether by abstaining from certain things 
or by eating of everything. We might have expected that the 
2aevdep/a should be brought into prominence; but since this 
might itself be also carried to a faulty extreme, St Paul puts 
the general idea, ésxasotvn. The words é Tbewars ayip are 
to be extended to all the three points named; for it is in- 
tended precisely to exclude the sel/-righteousness to which a 
mistaken asceticism so readily leads. Hence also év rolrw and 
not rovros is to be read in ver. 18; for with the principle of the 
Holy Ghost all individual virtues are implied. 

Ver. 19, 20. From this fundamental principle of the Chris- 
tian life the Apostle proceeds to deduce an exhortation to 
strive after peace, and to edify God’s building, not to destroy 
it by unwise and unseasonable instruction. The persuasion 
of liberty in such matters must be organically developed from 
within. 

After aaagaous, D.E.F.G. have guadzwue, which, however, 
cannot well be more than an addition of the copyists. 

Ver. 21-23. “ All things are lawful for me, but all things are 
not expedient” (1 Cor. vi. 12); to this Pauline principle the 
following exhortation reverts. In cases where any one out of 
personal conviction does or refrains from a certain thing, with- 
out making his own practice an objective law, his conviction is 
to be honoured by the stronger believer through voluntary ab- 
stinence; for in such things of intermediate character the sub- 


* [This is, no doubt, the passage intended. The author’s reference is to “ yol. 
i. pp. 150, seqq.,” which does not agree with the edition before us—the third.] 
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jective conviction is the rule of action. For that so important 
moral. principle, ré&y ¢ olx éx swiorews, dwapria éoriv is throughout 
to be taken with this necessary restriction, if it is not to lead 
to the grossest errors. Where positive commands or prohibi- 
tions of God are in question, the subjective conviction has no 
voice.* As has been already remarked on ver. 1, no conceiv- 
able grounds can be a sufficient motive for the suspension of a 
positive command of God. But in Adiaphora, ¢.¢., not in 
morally indifferent cases (for such have no existence), but in 
cases for which no positive rule can be laid down, because, 
through circumstances, they may at one time be morally good, 
at another time wrong, and in which the greater or less de- 
velopment of the subjectivity has an influence—in Adiaphora, 
the personal conviction of the moment, 7. e., the sors, is the 
decisive ground of determination. Hence, also, we cannot say 
that true faith, correct conviction, alone may be the decisive 
ground which determines our action; on the contrary, even that 
which is objectively false may be so. The conviction of these 
ascetics at Rome was of this objectively false nature, and yet 
St Paul advises them to go on according to its dictates, until 
the Christian life should have developed within them to a purer 
conviction. This, however, applies only in the case of such 
Adiaphora; never in cases which are immutably fixed by ap- 
pointments of God. 

In ver. 21, A. and C. omit the clause 3 oxavdariCerar 7 
aobever; and indeed both these verbs appear to be merely sup- 
plied from what goes before. In ver. 22, the reading od aforw 
iv exes xard ocaurdv, exe x. r. A. only interferes with the idea; yet 
it is supported by A.B.C. 


§ 20. CHRIST AN EXAMPLE OF BEARING WITH THE WEAK. 
(XY. 1-13.) 


That the insertion of the concluding doxology (xvi. 25-27) 
between chap. xiv. and xv.,, is altogether unsuitable, has been 


* An addition to Luke vi. 4, which is contained in the MS, D., is very highly 
instructive for the understanding of this passage. It is, indeed, unquestionably 
spurious, and probably belongs to an apocryphal gospel; but the idea is genuinely 
Christian, and perhaps the whole incident related may have really taken place. It 
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already fully shown in the Introduction (§ |.) The connexion 
of the following passage (xv. 1-13) with the preceding is so 
close, that the division of chapters ought to have been different. 
It is not until ver. 14 that an entirely new subject comes in. 
The earlier verses are merely a setting forth of Christ as a pattern 
of the conduct towards the weak recommended in chapter xiv. 

Ver. 1, 2. St Paul here clearly distinguishes two classes among 
the Christians of Rome (and the same may be assumed as to all 
churches); the one includes the strong (duvero/), the other, the 
weak (dédvvero, dodeve7s). The distinction between the two is to 
be sought in the degrees of spiritual development, especially of 
the yvaors, which gives insight into the peculiar connexion of 
doctrines and laws. Among these classes it is the duty of the 
stronger towards the weaker not to live after their own plea- 
sure, but lovingly to bear with the infirmities of the others. 

On iaur® dptoxew and rq xrAnolov dpéoxe, comp. 1 Cor. x. 33, 
Gal. i. 10. It is the nature of love to go out of itself, to live 
not in itself but in others. 

Ver. 3. This love towards the weak manifested itself in per- 
fect purity in the Saviour (Phil. ii. 7), who left all His glory to 
enter into the deepest ignominy for man. According to this 
conception, the quotation from Ps. lxix. 10 stands in exact con- 
nexion with the course of the Apostle’s ideas. The living not 
for one’s own pleasure but for that of our neighbour is always 
a self-denial, which grieves the flesh; this self-denial Christ 
practised in the purest form, as is manifested in His course of 
suffering. He loved those who hated Him, and out of love 
willingly endured all the ignominy which they heaped on Him, 
and all this for the building up of the work of God. 

On quotations from the same lxixth Psalm, compare Matt. 
xxvii. 39, seqq.; John ii. 17, xix. 28; Rom. xi. 9. The words 
are quoted exactly from the LXX. 

Ver. 4-6. Exactly as in the passage, Rom. iv. 23, 24 (on 
which compare the comment), St Paul again announces the 
important canon of interpretation—that the whole substance of 
Scripture is designed for man and for his instruction. It is not, 
therefore, to be understood according to its outward letter, but 


is there told that Jesus saw a man working on the Sabbath, and said to him si 
oldas Ti woitis, maxdelos el, ci 08 wn oldas, tminaraearos xa) raouparns el Tov vomou 
In these words, the ¢/3évas expresses the same which is here signified by rioreves, 
namely the settled subjective conviction. 
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rather according to what is inward; 1%. e, according to the 
Eternal Spirit which pervades its whole substance, and which 
renders it a mirror of truth for all times and for all circum- 
stances. This eternal purport of the Scriptures, however, is 
recognised by the avevywariméds alone; it is Spirit alone that 
discerns and understands the Spirit. The reason why St Paul 
here gives especial prominence to the ideas of patience and con- 
solation is; because the relation to the weak members of the 
Church of God itself has in it something especially trying,* and 
for this the believer requires above everything consolation and 
strength to endure. The Apostle then expressly wishes his 
readers the communication of these gifts, in the hope that in 
their power all such differences may be overcome, and unity 
may be preserved. 

Ver. 4. On account of the chief idea—of Scripture and its 
significancy for men, the words ray ypagav are to be referred (as 
by Reiche) to both the preceding genitives, irowovjs and rapa- 
xagcews, not (as by De Wette) to the latter only. The intention 
here is, of course, to characterize Scripture as the channel of 
grace which God employs in order to work patience and com- 
fort in men.. Ver. 5. The expression ©sd¢ r7j¢ imomovys xa! rapa- 
xAgoews denotes the all-sufticient God as the real source of these 
gifts; He may be designated according to all that is good and 
beautiful, because He includes all in Himself. Similar expres- 
sions occur, Rom. xv. 13, 33; 1 Thess. v. 23; 2 Cor.i.3. On 
the former @:i¢ xai rarip "Inood Xpiorod, comp. note on 2 Cor. i. 
3. For éwodvuadéy, comp. Acts i. 14. 

Ver. 7, 8. By a peculiar turn, St Paul further sets forth the 
person of the Lord as an example of merciful love towards the 
weak, in that out of mercy He called the Gentiles into His 
kingdom. It is evident that the Gentile Christians are here 
conceived of as the strong, and the Jewish Christians as the 
weak; whence it results that the Roman ascetics cannot pos- 
sibly have derived their views from Gentile sources alone. But 


_ * The Christian does not make any claims on the world, since he knows that in 
it the Spirit of God is not; but so much the more does the believer, in the begin- 
ning of his life of faith, make claims on the Church. Every neophyte is a born 
Donatist; he requires that the Church should be the perfected kingdom of heaven! 
The continual striving with the weaknesses of the brethren is the most difficult 
self-denial for the faithful, even as in the Saviour’s life it was one of the most try- 


ing necessities that he had unceasingly to contend with the perversities and weak- 
nesses of his disciples. 
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it has been fully shown in the Introduction (§ 3), that these 
Roman Jewish Christians are not to be regarded as Judaizers 
in the same sense as the Galatians were so. In a peculiar 
manner the Apostle now represents the relation of Christ to 
the Jews as a matter of duty; because of the promises made 
to the fathers, ii was in a manner necessary, for the sake of 
lis truth, that God should send Christ to the Jews. It was, 
therefore, out of mere mercy that the gospel was preached to 
the Gentiles, inasmuch as they had no right to lay claim to 
the fulfilment of promises. The whole manner of representing 
the matter is, of course, to be understood xar’ dvdewnov; for in a 
preceding part of the epistle (ch. x.), St Paul had reproved the 
Jews for the very fault of supposing that God owed them His 
favour. His object here is, to impress upon the Gentiles the 
advantages of the Jews, and, therefore, he makes use of this 
particular form of stating the case. 

Ver. 7. On spocrauBdveotas comp. note on xiv. 1.—Ver. 8. reyes 
62, “ Now I mean—I intend to say.” The title dséxovog TEPITOMLAS, 
_ used of Christ, occurs only here. So strong an expression is in- 
tentionally chosen, in order to represent Israel in its exaltation. 
Baur has, without ground (comp. Introd. § 1), declared the 
expression unpauline, and characterised the following ixtp aarr- 
bing cod as containing too great a concession to the Jewish 
Christians. For in the é:dxovs there is only a reference to the 
devotedness of Christ, which is represented as a serving in 
Matt. xx. 28 also; and that the salvation in Christ is primarily 
intended for the Jews, was clearly declared by the zparov in i. 
16, and in like manner in ix. 5, xi. 16, 28, as it is by Christ 
himself, Matt. xv. 24. All that it implies, therefore, is, that 
Israel is the people of the covenant, and that the truth of God 
requires the fulfilment of his promises on it. 

Ver. 9-13. The calling of the Gentiles, as the idea which 
actuates the Apostle, is again represented by means of quota- 
tions from the Old Testament as purposed by God. The pas- 
sages are taken from Ps. xviii. 50; Deut. xxxii. 43; Ps. exvii. 
1; Isa, xi. 10. Paul almost entirely follows the LXX. in his 
citations. 

Ver. 10. ‘H ypag% is to be supplied to 2éye. In the quotation, 
ver. 10, the Hebrew text varies from the LXX., who, perhaps, 
read it differently. —Ver. 12. ’Ieoou/, Jesse, the father of David. 

2D 
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The root of Jesse or David is Christ, as branch or son of David. 
Comp. Rev. v. 5, xxii. 16; Ecclus. xlvii. 26.—'O duordwevos dpyen, 
“He who is born or destined for rule;” for dvicrwobu is here to 
be taken in the sense of “to appear, to announce one’s self 
as.”—Ver. 13. The triple é gave occasion for alterations ; 
some MSS. wholly omitted é + sioretew, others the tv before 
rj @Avids. . But the not altogether proper accumulation of pre- 
positions is itself an evidence for the correctness of the usual 
reading. 





SECTION III. 
(XV. 14-33.) 
PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


The following section is really only a sort of appendage to 
the ethical part, which properly ends at xv. 13. The Apostle 
begins by apologizing for the free admonitions which he has 
ventured to give to the Romans, and then gives information 
as to his intended travels, at the same time expressing a wish 
that he may be able to visit the Christians of Rome, (xv. 
22-33.) 


§ 21. aponoey. 


(XV. 14-21.) 


It seems at first sight somewhat strange that the Apostle apo- 
logizes for his serious admonitions. It looks, as it were, worldly, 
that he, the Apostle clothed with divine authority, speaks as if 
he might possibly have been too bold in what he had said. 
Ver. 20, however, shows what induced him to this turn. - Even 
although disciples of his might have been at work at Rome 
(comp. Introd. § 3), still St Paul could not altogether regard 
the Church in Rome as his own, since he had not been its 
founder. According, then, to his principle of never invading 
another’s field of labour, there arose in him the apprehension, 
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that his.free-spoken language to the Romans might be made a 
_erime by the Jewish opponents who everywhere followed in his 
track, and that by their insinuations the Romans might be 
prejudiced against him. This possible danger the Apostle seeks 
to avert by the following captatio benevolentiw, in which he 
places himself as a brother on a level with them (as in i, 12), 
without asserting his dignity as a teacher and an Apostle of 
the Lord. Baur and Kling have altogether groundlessly taken 
offence at this. It is naturally understood that here the ques- 
tion is not of any hypocritical or flattering captatio benevolentic, 
but of one which is pure and true, and such St Paul often 
makes use of. In 1,Cor. i. 4, seqq., he praises the Corinthians, 
although he had much to blame in them. To this kind belong 
also the passages, 2 Cor. vii. 4, seqq., vil. 12, seqq. 

Ver. 14-16. If there had indeed been contentions among 
the Romans like those in Galatia, ver. 14 would contain an 
untruth. The Roman Church was really in a good condition 
(i. 8); hence St Paul could praise it with truth. His boldness 
in admonition he excuses on the ground of his high calling, 
which (he says) makes the Gentile world his especial care, and 
makes it his task to prepare it as a holy sacrifice, well-pleasing 
to God. 

Ver. 14. xa) iris éyé “I as well as others,” even although in 
appearance my admonitions indicate the contrary.— Ayadwobvn 
is also found Eph. v. 9, 2 Thess. i. 11. It belongs to the later 
Greek. As this denotes the condition, so does yviiers the know- 
ledge respecting it; these two elements constitute the capacity 
for vovdere.—Ver. 15. On account of the dad juépoug, the rorwnps- 
repov cannot apply to the writing itself, but only to the manner 
of writing in some parts, especially from chap. xi. onwards. 
The words as éravapipmvponay suppose everything to be before 
known to the Romans, and are, consequently, a mitigating ex- 
pression.—X¢pis signifies again, as in xii. 8, the apostleship.— 
Ver. 16. St Paul by a grand figure represents himself as an 
officiating priest, and the Gentile world as a great sacrifice ta 
be consecrated to God (xposgopé), which he had to offer to God 
through the gospel (iepoupyziv), so that the whole Christian pro- 
cess of sanctification appears as an adorning of the sacrifice 
which is to be consecrated to God. Ae:roupyés properly signifies 
one who administers business of the state, and secondarily often 
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stands as equivalent to d:éxovog (Rom. xiii. 6); by the LXX. it is 
commonly used of priestly servants. This is the only place in 
the New Testament where iepoupysv occurs; it is the proper 
term for sacrificing. Hesychius explains jepoupye? by dues, iepa 
épyalerau. 

Ver. 17-19. The mention of his apostolic calling very na- 
turally leads the Apostle on to speak of its blessed effects, which 
are such as to give him an apparent warrant for administering 
admonition to the Romans. The whole of this blessed efficacy he 
humbly refers to Christ, without claiming any part of it for 
himself. The help of the Lord, however, manifests itself quite 
as much through ordinary as through extraordinary supports. 

Ver. 17. Katywois is to be taken as in iii. 27, in the sense of 
“occasion for boasting.” —T& apis riv Ozév 18 to be taken as an 
accusative absolute,—“ as regards the cause of God.”—Ver. 18. 
The transition is somewhat obscure, and so is the term AaAcw v1 
év od x. ra. If, however, we only take in its positive form the 
idea which is here negatively expressed, it is quite simple; in- 
stead of saying— I shall not venture to bring forward anything 
which Christ hath not done by me,” the same idea may be thus 
expressed: “I shall never venture to glory in my deeds, but 
will proclaim the glory of Christ alone.” Reiche’s objections 
to this way of taking it are not to the point. He supposes the 
negative to apply, not to the manner of the operation, but to 
the operation itself; and, moreover, that St Paul could not 
intend here to disclaim the conversion of the Gentile world, 
inasmuch as in the preceding and following parts of the epistle 
he ascribes it to himself. According, however, to the way of 
understanding the words which we have indicated, both these 
objections are needless. He does not disclaim the conversion, 
but regards himself wholly as Christ’s servant, and hence refers 
it wholly to the Lord. Consequently the idea is meant to refer 
precisely to the operation itself, and not to the manner of it, to 
which the interpretation here given in nowise constrains us.— 
Abyw xal epyw signify the ordinary operation of grace ; év duvdmer 
onwsiny ral repeérwv, that which is extraordinary—through cha- 
rismata, for fuller details as to which the comment on 1 Cor. 
xii. is to be compared. In the words é duvdmer Tvebmaros ayiov, 
the common source of both is named.—Ver. 19. IWAnpodv ebay- 
yemov is certainly not a Chaldeism, according to the Chaldee 
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nae which means, first, to fill, and secondarily, to teach ; but 


like the form 2éyov +Anpotv, to bring a discourse to an end, to 
speak completely to an end (Col. i. 25), it has the sense of “to 
publish in its whole compass,” = znpiocew. That St Paul visited 
Illyria itself, is nowhere related; probably he only proceeded 
as far as the boundary of this province during his residence in 
Macedonia. 

Ver. 20. St Paul feels himself further induced to mention 
the principle of his action as an apostle (Gal. ii.), according to 
which he wrought only where no one had before preached, in 
order to avoid building on another’s foundation. If, indeed, 
the passage ody brov dvowccdn Xpiordg were literally taken, St 
Paul would have been obliged to refrain from preaching at 
Rome also; but, 1, no other Apostle had preached there, and 
this was the very point of his determination, in order that the 
spheres of operation might not come into any conflict; and, 2, 
the population of Rome was greater than that of many a pro- 
vince, and, consequently, as several apostles might labour in 
different parts of the same province, so also Peter and Paul 
might preach together in Rome. 

Ver. 20. @ircrizztodcs, properly to strive after honowr, and 
thence to strive with zeal in general. The accusative of the 
participle refers to 2, ver. 19. ’"Ovouéodn Means more than 
simply to be preached, viz., to be named as Saviour, 2. €., to be 
acknowledged as such. Ver. 21 is quoted from Is. lil. 15, 
closely according to the LXX. In the quotation cep/ airoi is, 
according to Paul’s intention, to be taken as masculine, and 
referred to Christ. 


§ 22. NOTICE OF JOURNEYS. 
(XV. 22-24.) 


Ver. 22-24. In this principle of his, then, St Paul also finds 
the ground of his never having as yet visited Rome, because the 
gospel was already spread there. It was not until after it 
should have been diffused in the eastern provinces of the 
Roman empire that he could hope to be at liberty to gratify his 
wish to see Rome. Even then, however, it would not be so that 
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Rome should be the proper mark of his travels in the West, but 
he only hoped that he might be able to touch it in passing on 
towards Spain. The only thing which seems surprising here is, 
how St Paul can say pnxdrs rorov tywv ev rors xAiwaor rolros, Since 
he was yet far from having preached everywhere in Greece and 
Asia Minor. We see him always labour in the great chief towns 
of provinces, and then devolve on his assistants, who were 
fixedly stationed there, the further diffusion of the gospel from 
these points. Moreover, he undoubtedly did not believe that 
every individual was to be received into the Church, but only 
those who, according to God’s gracious election, were ordained 
_ unto eternal life. His task, therefore, appeared to him to be 
that of everywhere breaking ground and preaching the gospel 
to all nations for a witness concerning them; and this he might 
regard as fulfilled in the eastern provinces. 

_ Ver. 22. The 6: refers to ver. 20, “by reason that I always 
found much yet to be done in the East.” The évexomrduny, se. 
édév is to be taken thus—“The way was cut off for me, I was 
hindered.” (Comp. Acts xxiv. 4; Galat. v. 7; 1 Thess. ii. 18; 
1 Pet. iii. 7. Ta roAAd —= wrorAAdusc.— Ver. 23. xA/ua, from the 
inclination of lands towards the pole,— a geographical term of 
the ancients. Paul’s wish to visit Rome is no doubt to be ex- 
plained from the circumstance that in that city he saw the 
centre of the heathen world. He wished to preach in the seat 
of the prince of this world the kingdom of the Lord of heaven. 
—Ver. 24. This passage is certainly insufficient to prove that 
St Paul executed his plan, which is here merely represented as 
possible, of going into Spain. But yet the necessity of supposing 
a second imprisonment,* combined with the statement of 
Clement of Rome (Ep. i. and Cor. ch. v.), that St Paul pene- 
trated sig rd répua rijg d¥cews—(an expression which, when written 
at Rome, can only be understood of Spain)—render it in the 
highest degree probable that the great Apostle of the Gentiles 
was also preserved by God for the complete fulfilment of his 
vocation. He does not speak of Rome as the proper object of 
his journey, because Christ was already known there (xv. 20); 
he only wishes to salute the Roman Christians in passing. He 
was, however, afterwards involuntarily detained there for a long 
time. The reading érsbeowou rpis tuts, tari@w yap 18 opposed by 

“ Compare Introd. to the Pastoral Epistles. 
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so many and important critical authorities that it ought un+ 
doubtedly to be rejected.* Rink and De Wette, however, 
endeavour to assert the genuineness of the words against 
Lachmann, because A.B.C. have the y&p, and with this conjunc- 
tion the whole clause stands or falls. It is more correct to 
suppose, with Meyer, that the words were early interpolated, 
and that when the original text was restored in A.B.C., the yap 
still remained.—Tporeupdijvas relates to the convoy usually given 
to apostles on their leaving a place; comp. Acts xv. 3, xvi. 14, 
seqq.; xx. 88; xxi. 5—'Yudv tuarnoda, until I be filled with you, 
satiated ; the addition of dr) pépovs is intended to signify the 
insatiableness of the Apostle’s longing. 

Ver. 25, 26. In the first place, however, he remarks, he has 
before him a journey to Jerusalem, whither he has to convey a 
collection+ for the poor Christians of that city. How on this 
journey he was arrested at Jerusalem, afterwards remained two 
years in prison at Cesarea, and at length was taken to Rome 
as a prisoner, is (as is well known) fully related in the Acts of 
the Apostles. On the xomwvia or d:axovia for the poor of Jerusa- 
lem, compare more particularly the notes on Gal. 11. 10; 1 Cor. 
xvi; 2 Cor. viii. 9; Acts xix. 21; xxiv. 17.—Ver. 26. The ex- 
pression <ig rods trayods ray &yiwy shows that not all the Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem were in poverty; hence the community of 
goods cannot have produced the poverty, or at least it cannot 
itself have been long in force. 

Ver. 27-29. In the observation that the believers of Mace- 
donia and Achaia had regarded themselves as debtors to the 
Jewish Christians, there is implied a delicate hint for the Ro- 
mans, that they should also do so, and consequently should 
contribute to the collection. After accomplishing this business, 
the Apostle continues, he hopes to go to Spain by way of 
Rome, and he knows that he shall not come to them without a 
blessing. 

Here again, as in verses 8 and 9, the Jews are regarded as 
the first rightful possessors of the gospel, the priestly nation 
for mankind, as it were, to which earthly things are to be given 
for heavenly, in like manner as to the individual spiritual 


* [ Thus the reading will be ds av (or dv) rogedapas tis rhv Braviay, trAwiLw dice 
wogivopevos Osdourbus yuts. | 
+ On St Paul’s purpose as to the collections, comp. the remarks on 1 Cor. xvi. | 
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pastor (1 Cor. ix. 13, 14).—Ver. 28. sgpauyifeodas denotes secur- 
ing, making fast, in- general. Here the personal conveyance 
is the means of the secure delivery. The explanation of this 
passage which has been attempted by Bottger (Beztr. Part. iii. 
pp. 67, seqq.), can hardly be regarded as other than an utter 
failure. He wishes to illustrate it by the Roman laws, which 
prescribed in what manner contracts ought to be sealed, and to 
be secured against falsification. Ver. 29. ofa is more than 
subjective conjecture; it is certainty of conviction, because he 
had a word of the Lord for his warrant. (Comp. Acts xxiii. 11.) 
T1Anpama ebrocyiag—wrodros ebroyins, rich, full blessing. The read- 
ing rAnpopopia for rAgpwuc has indeed D.E.F.G. in its favour, 
but Paul uses this expression not in the sense of rAstros, but for 
“firm conviction,” which is not applicable in this place. 

Ver. 30-33. The Spirit of the Lord, however, signified to the 
Apostle, at the same time, the sufferings which threatened him 
from the enmity of the Jews; hence he recommends himself to 
the intercession of the believers at Rome, for deliverance from 
their hands. The knowledge of the Divine plans, therefore, 
was not in St Paul of a fatalistic nature; he does not say—I 
know that I must surely go to Rome, and therefore I have no 
need of any precaution or of any intercession; rather it was a 
lively, free acquaintance with the plans of the free personal 
God, which are fulfilled through the working together of the 
free actions of free beings. 

Ver. 31. The sizpéodeuros indicates, that St Paul supposes 
even the Christians of Jerusalem to be prejudiced against him, 
as is confirmed also by Acts xxi. Instead of dyaratonuou, D. 
and E. read ava we, and F. G. dvaruy® wed’ judy. The Oriental 
MSS., however, unanimously support the usual reading.—Ver, 
33. As the ethical portion is here ended, St Paul concludes it 
with a short doxology. It is, however, in the nature of the 
case, that for so rich a letter he reserves a more full-toned con- 


clusion; this does not follow until quite at the end, after the 
greetings. 
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PART IV. 
ExVieviate 7) 
SALUTATIONS AND CONCLUSION. 


It has been already shown in the Introduction (§ i.), that there 
is no ground whatever to warrant us in denying that this con- 
cluding chapter was written by the Apostle, or belongs to the 
epistle. The great number of the salutations is certainly strik- 
ing, when it is considered that Paul had not yet been at Rome. 
As, however, this city formed the centre point of the then world, 
where people from all countries met, and from which journeys 
were taken into all parts of the vast Roman empire,* it is in- 
telligible that St Paul may even in it have had a particularly 
numerous acquaintance. And, moreover, it is nowise necessary 
to suppose that St Paul knew them all personally; he had, 
doubtless, heard of many of the Roman Christians through 
Aguila and Priscilla, and now greets them as acquaintances 
known not in person but in the spirit. 


§ 23. saLUTATIONs. 
(XVI. 1-20.) 


Ver. 1, 2. First, St Paul recommends to the Christians of 
Rome the deaconess Phoebe, who was no doubt the bearer of the 
epistle. She did not serve the Church in Corinth itself, but in 
Cenchrea, to which place also it thus appears that the gospel 
had already spread. Ver. 1. ‘H d:cdxovs, afterwards 4 dsanov- 
joon, Aenotes the female ministers of the Church, whom the 
rites of the early Church, especially in baptism, and the position 


*On this compare the passage from Athenaeus, Deipnos i. fol. 20, quoted by 
Neander, Apost. Zeitalter, vol. i. p. 343, note. Try ‘Papaiay rorw toxiropny ris 
oixaupéyns, tv i ovvideiy tori whous Tes TALS ldgumivas—xal ye bam rh ebyn aboius 
aired: ovvaxicros. With especial reference to Christendom, Irenzeus, as is well 
known, says of Rome and the Church there—“Ad hane enim ecclesiam propter 
potiorem principalitatem necesse est omnem convenire ecclesiam, h. e. eos qui sunt 
undique fideles.” (Adv. Haer. II. iii. p. 201, edit. Grabii.) 
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of the female sex in the East, imperatively required. For more 
particular information, compare the commentary on | Tim. i. 8. 
Cenchrea was the name of the eastern port of Corinth; Lechaeus, 
of the western.—Ver. 2. é xvp/p, in the mind and in the name 
of Christ, because she is a Christian, and as befits such an one. 
Grotius rightly observes, that St Paul does not say rupdoraris, 
i. ¢., a helper, but spoordris, 0. @., & chief, a patroness. By 
this title of honour Paul intends to raise her consideration, and 
to make his recommendation more complete. ceil 

Ver. 3, 4. For an explanation how Aquila and Priscilla could 
already be again at Rome, whereas 1 Cor. xvi. 19 represents 
them as still being at Ephesus, the observations in the Intro- 
duction, § 1, may be compared. It is not known to what ocur- 
rences Paul here refers. As to this celebrated family in gene- 
ral, see note on Acts xvili. 19. In Rome, as well as at Corinth 
and Ephesus, it appears to have had in its dwelling the place 
of assembly (txxdnola xar’ ofxov), for a division of the city. A 
city of such extent as Rome must naturally have very early had 
places of assembly in various parts of it. 

Ver. 3. Ip/ox« is the original form of the name, but Ipis- 
ware is more commonly used for the wife of Aquila. The 
phrase spdyndov barors0évou is figurative, and means, to expose one’s 
self to the most evident dangers. 

Ver. 5-7. The persons here named are not further known. 
The title arapy4 denotes the first convert of a city or province. 
Instead of ’Axaias, we should read, agreeably to the best criti- 
cal authorities, ’Acias, 7. ¢., Asia proconsularis. For according 
to 1 Cor. xvi. 15, Stephanus was the first fruit of Achaia. De 
Wette, however, has observed, in favour of the former reading, 
that that passage may itself have been the very cause of an 
alteration, and further, that éxapx4 need not be precisely limited 
to an individual, inasmuch as several persons might have been 
named together as the first converts. But in that case it would 
probably be “ one of the first fruits.”—Ver. 7, Junia appears to 
have been the wife of Andronicus; it is not known where they 
were fellow-prisoners with St Paul. Their relationship to him 
is probably to be understood only of national connexion. The 
title of Apostles is of course to be taken here in the wider sense 
of the word. Comp. Acts xiv. 4, 14. 

Ver. 8-12. The names which follow are also unknown. The 
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formula in ver. 10, rods ix ray ’ApioroBovaoy, is to be filled up like 
rods éx ray Napxicoov, rods dvras tv xupiw in ver. 1l—those among 
the slaves of Aristobulus or Narcissus who have become 
believers. Narcissus, the well-known favourite of Claudius 
(Sueton. Claud.), had been some years dead at the date of 
the epistle, and therefore cannot well be meant here. 

Ver. 13-16. It is of course only in a figurative sense that St 
Paul styles the mother of Rufus his mother, from her having 
shown motherly love towards him. The expressions in vers. 
14 and 15, of ddergo: ody airors are to be explained like 4 txxdAnoia 
zur oixov in ver. 5—the brethren attached to their community 
or circle, so that the persons named are to be regarded as the 
presbyters and deacons of this church.—Ver. 16. As to the 
kiss of peace, comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 Thess. v. 
26; 1 Pet. v.14. The Christians regarded themselves as mem- 
bers of one family of God, and expressed the consciousness of 
this spiritual unity by the symbol of the kiss. The addition 
aomdCovros imtis ab Enxdnolas weioous rod Xpiorod is omitted by some 
authorities ; perhaps because it was supposed that the greetings 
were not in place before the section xvi. 21, seqq. In the com- 
mon text, rious alone is wanting, doubtless because it was sup- 
posed that Paul could not know whether all churches on earth 
saluted the Romans. But no doubt résu: is to be understood 
only of the various churches of Corinth and its ports. 

Ver. 17, 18. It is not until here, quite at the end of the 
epistle, that we find a short admonition against divisions, 
couched in altogether general language, which may be referred 
to the Judaizing party which persecuted Paul everywhere, 
but which wrought in Galatia especially with so pernicious 
effect. The circumstance of its being conceived and introduced 
so abruptly, and in such general terms, is most decisive evidence 
that the erroneous teachers in question did not actually exist 
in Rome, but that St Paul only wished to give a warning 
against them, with a view to the possible, and unhappily only 
too likely case, that they might make their appearance there 
also. The edict of Claudius, which still continued in operation, 
and only by degrees fell into oblivion, was no doubt the only 
cause which had until then preserved Rome free from these 
opponents of St Paul.* 


* De Wette and Meyer also acknowledge, that the passage cannot prove, as 
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The term dda, fv tusts tuddere, IS an indication not to be 
mistaken that it was disciples of St Paul who had first preach- 
ed at Rome.—Ver. 18. The charge of serving their belly is not 
to be so understood as if Paul meant to represent them as per- 
sons of grossly sensual habits; for this is precisely what the 
Pharisaical Jewish Christians usually were not; the meaning 
is only to describe them as working for themselves and their 
own advantage, not for Christ. (Comp. on Matt. xxiii., and 
Phil. iii. 19.) Xpyororoyia. usually includes the bad subsidiary 
meaning, of kind and gentle speech without deeds to corres- 
pond. In exactly a similar way sdA0via is here used in its pro- 
perly classical signification; it stands for words fair and well 
put together, but of deceptive appearance. The omission of 
siroyia, originates only with such as understood the word in the 
sense of blessing, which it usually bears in the New Testament, 
and which they naturally, according to the context, regarded 
as unsuitable in this place. 

Ver. 19, 20. With respect to this danger, however, St Paul 
trusts to the obedience (iraxos) of the Roman Christians, and 
therefore expresses the hope, that they may be found no less 
wise and prudent than free from falsehood; with God's help 
they then would soon overcome all evil, together with the 
prince of darkness. 

Ver. 19. 'Yxaxod cic révrag dgixero, as is said in i. 8, of the faith 
of the Romans. The +é has wrongly been omitted before ¢9’ 
jun; it is intended precisely to bring out a particular feature in 
the Romans as a subject of joy. The reference to Matt. x. 16, 
is not to be mistaken in the end of the verse—Ver. 20. The 
God of peace is placed in contrast with the author of all strife, 
who works by his instruments here on earth. The power of 
God in the faithful—Christ in them—bruises the head of the 
serpent. The words owrpipe iad rodg rédag contain an allusion 
to Gen. iii. 15. The form of conclusion, 4 yépis % 7. A. 1s UN- 
doubtedly genuine, although it is wanting in D.E.F.G. 

Baur asserts, that there had already been disputes with Jewish Christians at Rome, 
but only that the Apostle is anxious to provide against their breaking out there as 


in other churches. In addition to the Epistle to the Galatians, compare especially 
2 Cor, ii. and Phil. iii. 
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§ 24. concLusion. 
(XVI. 21-27.) 


The verses 21-24 cannot but seem somewhat strange if one 
ascribe them to St Paul. For ver. 22, is, in any case, an addi- 
tion by the penman of the epistle, Tertius himself; but how 
singular it would be if ver. 21 were by St Paul, ver. 22 by Tertius, 
and ver. 23, 24, by St Paul again! There is, too, the circum- 
stance, that St Paul had already concluded his salutations before 
the exhortation in ver. 17-20, with the comprehensive form éord- 
Covrcs tutes at exxrnoias réous rod Xpiorod. Is it then to be supposed 
that, after this, he added some others by way of supplement? 
It is far simpler to assume, that the great doxology, ver. 25-27, 
was immediately connected with the blessing in ver. 20, but that 
(according to the hypothesis of Eichhorn which we have adopted, 
comp. Introd. § 1), it was written on a small separate parchment 
as the larger was already full. The back of this small parch- 
ment remained empty, and this the writer Tertius then employed 
for writing in his own name, ver. 21-24, including the blessing. 
The only objection which may be made to this is, that Timothy 
is styled ouvepyés wov, and Gaius £éw¢ «ov, which seems to point 
to St Paul rather than to Tertius. There is not, however, any 
discoverable ground why Tertius also might not have styled him- 
self a fellow-labourer of Timothy, or connected by hospitality 
with Gaius. But evenif this were an inconvenience, it will bear 
no comparison with the difficulties in which we must entangle 
ourselves if we refer the verses to St Paul. 

Ver. 21, 22. As nothing further is known of Tertius, some 
have wished to identify him with Silas, the well-known compan- 
ion of St Paul, and to regard his name as merely the Latin 
translation of the Hebrew syis4y3, “the third.” There is, how- 


ever, no historical ground that can be adduced for this conjec- 
ture. The addition 6 ypé)as denotes the penman, as St Paul 
was in the habit of dictating his epistles. Comp.1 Cor. xvi. 21, 
Col. iv. 18, 2 Thess. iii. 17, and Gal. vi. 11.) 

Ver. 23, 24. Gaius is undoubtedly the person named in 1 Cor. 
i. 14, whom St Paulhimself had baptized. In Acts xix. 29, xx. 
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4, 3 John 1, other persons of this name are spoken of. The ex- 
pression Zevog ris énnAnoias ons, signifies that Gaius had at 
Corinth the assemblies of a congregation in his house. Erastus 
occurs perhaps in Acts xix. 22, 2 Tim. iv. 20; but if so he must 
have resigned his office as manager of the city funds. The bless- 
ing in ver. 24 is also best referred to Tertius, as St Paul had 
already used the same words in ver. 20. It is precisely on 
account of the repetition that the MSS. A. C. and other critical 
authorities have omitted it. 

Ver. 25-27. On the'position of the great concluding doxology, 
and on the variations of MSS.,* and the learned hypothesis con- 
nected with it, compare the remarks in the Introduction, § 1. 
As we cannot adopt Reiche’s hypothesis of the spuriousness of 
the doxology, on account of its internal nature, and as Gloéckler’s 
view—that Tertius was the author of this doxology, as well as 
of the preceding verses—is also improbable, inasmuch as Tertius 
would assuredly not have written xard rb slayyédiv mov, 
Eichhorn’s hypothesis, although in itself somewhat farfetched, 
is yet the most deserving of commendation, viz., that the vari- 
ations in this section are to be explained by supposing a trans- 
position of the different pieces of parchment on which the 
epistle was written. The similarity of the conclusion of the 
Epistle of St Jude, which is not to be mistaken, I should regard 
as arising from imitation of this in the Epistle to the Romans 
rather than the reverse. As to the internal structure of the - 
doxology generally, Reiche, in his effort to prove it spurious, has 
very considerably exaggerated its difficulties. The ¢ in ver. 27 
certainly raises a difficulty; but Gléckler has already rightly 
shown how this may be got over by the simple means of supply- 
ing cw/orqjus. The form of the doxology will thus become per- 
fectly regular—“To God, who alone can stablish you in the 
faith, to the only wise God, I commend you through Jesus 
Christ, to whom be glory for ever.” It is consequently nowise 
necessary to suppose an anacoluthon, as Tholuck would do. 
And in other respects the doxology fits most appositely into the 
connexion, and by means of the ideas introduced,t agrees very 
well with the purpose of the whole epistle. For, according to 
our view, the doxology is immediately connected with the ex- 
hortation against getting into any divisions. With this, then, 


* | Kritische Erscheinungen. | + [Zwischengedanken.] ~ 
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the notion of the ornpiZa: perfectly agrees. In order that they 
may be secured against the assaults of the seducers, St Paul 
wishes the Christians of Rome establishment in the life of faith. 
With respect, next, to the intervening clauses,* they relate 
exactly to the substance of the epistle; they bring forward the 
two leading ideas which the Apostle has developed in it:—first, 
the mystery of the gospel, which was long hidden but now is 
made manifest; and secondly, its transition to the Gentiles. 
Hence we must not allow ourselves to be misled by the triple 
xaré into-supposing three parallel members; there are but two 
oppositions in the passage, and these ought to be so connected 
as that the second point shall be introduced by the rz. The 
following would then be the rendering of the passage:—* To 
God, who alone is of power to stablish you, according to my gospel 
and the preaching of Christ—(these representing God as the 
source of all strength)—which (gospel and preaching) are agree- 
able to the revelation of the mystery which was kept secret from 
eternity, but now is made manifest, and which, according to the 
commandment of the everlasting God, by the scriptures of the 
prophets, 1s made known to all nations for the obedience of faith; 
—to this only wise God I commend you through Jesus Christ, to 
whom be glory for ever. Amen!” The mention of the pro- 
phetical scriptures, and the name aiwwos @eé¢, which apparently 
do not suit the context, had the object, which we have already 
seen manifested in the epistle, of marking out the transition of 
the gospel to the Gentiles as not a new or unheard-of thing, but 
as something already announced beforehand by the unchangeable 
God in the scriptures of the Old Testament. And with relation 
to this it is, too, that in the end of the doxology God is desig- 
nated as the only wise, while in the beginning of it he had been 
designated as the Almighty. : 


“ [Zwischensdtze.] 


THE END. 
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